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NATIGN~WIDE POPULARITY 


Fine Materials and Workmanship, Advanced Designs, 
Exclusive Features, Accuracy, Enduring Service 
and Moderate Prices: 


A combination that accounts for the exceptional popularity of 
Iver Johnson Shotguns. 


SINGLE GUNS SINGLE and DOUBLE BARREL v8Le cuns 
— and $27.50 


scan TRAP MODELS IN BOTH sos 


ALL POPULAR GAUGES AND VARIOUS BARREL LENGTHS 


Send for Firearms Catalog describing the full line including the celebrated ‘‘Hammer the 
Hammer” Revolvers and our latest achievement: a wonderful 22 Caliber Bolt Action Safety Rifle. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


13 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York Chicago 
151 Chambers Street 108 W. Lake Street 


San Francisco Montreal 
717 Market Street . 511 Coristine Bldg. 
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field-afloat-or aloft- 


yow'll bless this 
handy fastener 


WISH!—and your golf jacket’s on. 

Swish!—and your outboard motor’s 
snug for the night. Swish!—and your 
sky suit’s all fastened. Swish!—and your 
golf bag hands you club, ball or what 
have you. Every sport belonging fastens 
* faster with a Talon. These slide fasteners 
won’t rust ...can’t stick ...always swish 





away smoothly. See that the next sport 
stuff you buy wears handy Talon fas- 


EASIER THAN STRIKING A MATCH. Grab the 
tab, flick the hand, and whst!.. . you're off to the 
first tee. Time only makes Talons slide easier. Launder- 
ing actually makes them more flexible. 





teners. The name—Talon or Hookless 
—is on the pull (or a T on the slider). 


» » » 
NO-STEAL GOLF BAG. No matter what you think 
of steel clubs, you'll like this no-steal bag. Four sneak- 
proof locks guard clubs, balls and duds. Unlock it and 
it’s open in a second, thanks to Talon fasteners, 


OUTBOARD MOTOR PUT TO BED in a hurry, when 
the cover’s Talon-fastened. No more fumbling with wet 
straps, snaps or buckles. And close-meshing Talons 
leave never a gap in the jacket. 


AVIATORS DEMAND SPEED. That's why you find so many 

of them wearing sky suits that flash on with a riffling Talon. 

This fastest fastener is also specified by the government for 
airplanes themselves. 


SPORTSMEN! Talon Fasten- Coupon brings free illustrated catalog 
ers are the newest, most com- > baat: es G15 Cn cga eias Seance de Porte ate 


fortable idea in sport clothes Hookless Fastener Com 
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and accessories in a dog’s age. | Se Sweet, agra " aE 
THE SLIDE FASTENER They're being used on every- 1 .. "SMO your Miuere —— 
thing from game pockets to ! s 
THAT ALWAYS WORKS eee Mail coupon at | Name 
sitios iin sneaemeiitidis deiaiaaiiandiat right for free illustrated 32- : Add ; 

t le : 
yt 2 ela Saran, heii, page catalog, which showsthese 5 City and State 
TO MANUFACTURERS: Talons can restyle your merchandise, in- many Uses, and gives names of 1 U.S. A. only 1 
erease your sales and profits. Write for samples and complete details. manufacturers. Lew ee ee ee eee EE eee Ee ee ee ee 
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AN EMBLEM of QUALITY 


Wherever Displayed in a Dealer’s Store—This SIGN is a MARK of Guaranteed Tackle 








* Piueger SUMMIT Reel 
Level Wind Reel—Anti-Back-Lash 
No. 1993 J, Jeweled. Price $10.00. 





Pflueger MEDALIST Reel 

For Trout and Salmon 
Single Action, Stationary Click, 
Satin Nickalum, Gun Metal Finish, 
Right and Left Hand Models. 
Three sizes, $5.00 to $12.50. 


VACATION TIME— 





Wobbler 
Price, 90c each 


Pflueger 


One Size, 234” Six Finishes 





Pflueger MUSKILL Bait 
Three Sizes — Nos. 7, 9, 12— Spotlite Finish 
Prices, 50c, 75c and $1.00 each 





Pflueger TANDEM Spinner 


Luminous — For Day or Night Fishing 
Six Sizes—Nos. 3/0 to 3. Prices, 35¢ to 75¢ each 


PFLUEGER 


NOUNCED 


FISHING TACKLE 
Leaders Since I864 





You will find in the Pflue- 
ger Line complete and 
outstanding equipment 
—teels, rods, baits, lines, 
etc., for either fresh or 
salt water fishing— 
backed by an experience 
of fifty years in catering 
tothe needs of theangler. 


Pflueger Tackle has a 
world-wide reputation 
and has contributed to 
the success and pleasure 
of fishermen in practi- 
cally every clime. 

POCKET CATALOG No. 
149, illustrated at right, 
tells of just the equip- 
ment you need for your 
favorite fishing—a book- 
let that will aid you 
greatly in determining 
your tackle needs for 
that vacation trip. It is 
yours free—write for copy. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 


Pflue os Tackle will insure both the Success 


and Pleas 


















Pflueger AKRON Reel 
Anexcellent Level—Wind Reel, for- 
merly $6.00—now $5.00. 
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Pflueger QMCOPEE Spinner 


One Size—Six Patterns Price, 90c each | 





Pflueger PAL-O-MINE Minnow 


Two Sizes—31/, and 41/, inch 
15 Finishes Prices, 75¢ to $1.00 each 


Pocket 


Catalog Ss» 
No. 149 / 


FREE oh 


4 


rg 


¢ 
r 4 
Pea The 
/ Enterprise Mig.Co. 
Fd Dept. F-8 Akron, O. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, 


free of cost, your Pocket Cata- 
log No. 149. 
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and Sporting Property Jor Sale 





Bighorn Sheep; Elk _/ 
Grizzly, Deer, ad 


~ Goat 2a ! 





“~ 
— 


™% 4 
Come where the game is» 


The summer 






hunt with guides who know Fame te to 

how and where to find it in the ,, woos 

CANADIAN ROCKIES <oemancnets 
fn closes September 

thereafter our 


E L. STAPLES (8.C Licensed Guide) 
MAIL — Shookumehuck, Brish Cohumbie WIRE —Ciambrook, British Columbie 








SPRING BEAR HUNTS 


Summer Pack Trips and Fall 
Hunts for Elk, Deer, Goat, 
Sheep, Lion and Bear. 
BILL MARTZEL 
Outfitters and Guide. West Yellowstone, Montana 








Trout. Croakers, Biues, 
CHANNEL BASS Kings.etc..gboui 4-1t0 
6-1 to 10-15 about 11-20th. 
with cabins and awnings. A-l hotel 50 double 
: ‘oods. Home Grown v . Fresh 
day 3.50 and 4.90. 


Guides Power Boats 
rvoms, 30 connect-baths. Sea 
milk. eggs ete. American Pian, 








t 1 t010 Ibe. Surf Bathing. Del-Mar- 


Cha Bass 25 to 58 Ibe. T 
ES . and N. Ex, or via Norfolk 


ti 
Va Stone Road or O. P. C. and 


HAMILTON COUNTY, N. Y. 


American plan. 


WILSONS CAMP ON INDIAN LAKE 


An unusual resort for discriminating vacationists. Over thirty acres on the shores of 
one of the most beautiful lakes in the Adirondacks. Fishing—hunting—canoeing— 
hiking—mountain climbing—horseback riding—tennis—excellent bathing beach— 
water sports. All rooms, cabins, tents and cottages have unobstructed view of lake 


and mountains. Noted for its good food. Terms $25.00 and upwards—weekly, 
Established 
MR. AND MRS. ROBT. H. WILSON, Proprietors 


"At the water’s edge” 


1915 








Hunting Camps—Log Cabins—Trout Streams 
In Adirondack Mts.—117 acres—trout stream—- 
In famous Stony Creek Section—Price $700.00. 
$300 Cash, 6% per year on balance. No better deer, 
fox and small game hunting in America—also 
beautiful Modern Log Cabin Summer Homes on 
beautiful mountain lakes. 

For booklet and descriptions of the finest list of 
over 100 Adirondack Camps, write 


EARL WOODWARD 
Hadley, N. Y. 


In Baldhead and Moose Mountain Section of Adiron- 
dacks. 5 lakes with Northern Pike, dozens of native 
trout streams near. Streams on 3,313,000 acre Adiron- 
dack Park where you will not see another fisherman 
No better deer hunting in North America. 
bear, fox, anadian lynx, bobcat, rabbit, 
partridge and woodeock. Our own eggs, milk, cream, 
Vegetables and cook. Write for reservation now for 
Vacation or Hunting Season. Strictly Christian, 10 
accommodated—$20.00 per week. 


Fa Ules ot wear teem Deane Poe 














BEAR MOUNTAIN CAMP 
IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


On the shore of Cranberry Lake 
1800 ft. above sea level—among mountain peaks, 
ponds and wonderful views. Largest and wildest 
lake in Adirondacks. Log cabins, open fireplaces, 
excellent food—all modern conveniences Booklet 
and rates-— 
J. M. Balderson, 


Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 








Vacationists—Hunting—Fishing 


Why not come to Stony Creek, an ideal vacation spot 
in the Adirondack Mts. Over 2000 ft. elevation, one 
of the finest views in Adirondacks from front porch, 
40 miles of State Park at back door, 2 miles to lake. 
Trout stream 5 minutes from house. Other fishing 
within few miles. Private bathing. Hunting in season. 


Private home, running water, lights, fresh home 
cooking. 225 miles to N. Y. C. Board $20 per week. 
Accommodates 12. Strictly Christians—Open July 
Ist. Make reservations 





early. 
Schuyler Winslow, Stony Creek, N. Y. 








Hotel Wacha Wach: E. 
“Booklets A. 6. H. MEARS (Ownership 





Shore Va. (Ocean ay | 








On Board the Houseboat 
WALTER ADAMS 


We have two weeks open for coming season—10 weeks 
booked by parties of last season—As usual, the past 
season, we had the finest Mallard Duck Shooting 
in America. Rates $125 each per week. Capacity 14— 
No party of less than ten members. References re- 
quired. 

A. Wilkin, Ark. 


Write: 3. Watson, 








LONG VIEW CAMP 


Adirondack Mountains 


Spend your vacation at Indian Lake. Good Bass 
and Northern Pike fishing in the lake and Trout 
Bathing, boating and hiking. 
Cottages are on the shore of the lake and are com- 
pletely furnished, with the exception of linen and 


in nearby streams. 


table silver. For Information Write 


R. FORT 


Indian Lake, N. Y. 














North Beach Haven, N. J. 


Have Gerhard take you to New Inlet 
for the best fishing on the New Jersey 
coast. Apartments and bungalows for 
rent by the week, month, or season. 


16th St. & Beach Ave. 
Tel. Beach Haven 62 Cc. E. GERHARD 





For Your Vacation 


Try the famous Stony Creek section of the Adiron- 


dack Mts. near 40 miles State park, hiking, Mt. 
Climbing, horseback riding, fishing, or a real rest. 
Good home cooking, own farm produce, ham and 
maple syrup. Private home. Accommodates 


Bass, Muskies, great northern Pike and Perch fishing, miles of 
native trout streams. Brown trout stream 50 ft. to 100 ft. wide, for 
fly casting, few feet from door. Best of deer hunting. Western saddle 
horses. 2000 ft. elevation. 240 miles from New York City, paved 
roads, 5 4 hrs. by train. Gentiles Only. Make reservations early. 

* $18—$20 per week 


te: 
JAY WOODWARD, Stony Creek, N. Y. 





R. B. Crevison, Athol, N. Y. 
Stony Creek, New York 


BELL LODGE Geo. G. Bell, Proprietor 


Proprietor was pitcher with Brooklyn National League 
club for seven years. Modern Lodge in picturesque section 
of the Adirondacks, Elevation 2000 feet. An ideal place 
for summer vacation. Hunting in season. Fishing in moun- 
tain lakes and streams, Hiking, horseback riding, moun- 
tain climbing, tennis, boating, bathing. Half mile to 
Harrisburg Lake. Good roads to Lake George, Brant Lake 
and others. All modern improvements. 
Vegetables and dairy products from own farm. Fres! 
modates 30, Rates $18.00 and up per week. Ever 
the reputation of the house for culture and refined patronage. Gentiles only. 
yeur. Write for booklet, Our motte “We Feed Them.” 








NORTHWOOD’S LODGE 


For your vacation. Private 1400 acre Estate 
—2 private trout lakes. 6 miles from Lake 
George. Accommodate twenty. Rates $24.00 
to $30.00 per week. Strictly Christian. Write 
for booklet. References if desired. Make res- 
ervations now. 


EARL WOODWARD, Luzerne, N. Y. 


FOR YOUR SPRING TROUT FISHING TRIP 


come to the New Inlet House, in the heart of the Adiron- 
dacks—known as the Sternerg’s Camp. Famous for 
abundance of speckled trout, weighing up to five and 
six pounds. Noted for its excellent fly fishing. Good 
canoeing—eighteen miles up the river. Milk, cream, 
butter, eggs, vegetables and berries from our own farm. 
Fine spring water throughout house, with bath. Buy 
your ticket for Benson Mines, N. 3; upon request a 
conveyance will meet you there, a distance of 4% miles 
a good auto road to hotel, where a welcome awaits you 
Write or telephone. Address 
& Mrs. L. F. MOORE. Benson Mines. N. Y 














Mr. 











FOR SALE 


To Close An Estate 


Lake front acreage in Three Lakes and Eagle 
Chain region of Wisconsin. Suitable for clubs, 
summer camps, cottage sites, etc. Good 
fishing. Apply to Underwood, Room 1957, 
231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 








Varney’s Log Camps 


A Hunting, Fishing and Vacation Resort in northern 
New Hampshire on the shore of First Connecticut 
Lake on the Canadian border. Elevation 2100 feet. 
Best of log camps, open fires. Good beds, plenty of 
good old New England cooking. Trout, Salmon and 
Rainbow. Best hunting in New Hampshire. Camps 
on Indian and Perry streams. Send for booklet. 


ARTHUR L. VARNEY, PITTSBURG, 

















Boating IN ADIRONDACKS Hiking 


Enjoy your vacation or week-ends in a cool, quiet spot 
bathing and 
mountain hiking. Good Bass and Trout nearby. Excellent 
home-cooked meals and a wonderful place to rest. If by 


on the Hudson River. Fishing, canoeing, 


train go to Saratoga Springs, change for Hadley, N. 


I will meet you. Route by auto-—Albany, Saratoga Springs, 
Stony Creek Road to 
“Gunning’s Delight Manor’’ 2% Miles. Meals and lodg- 
ing $24.00 per week. For reservations and further informa- 


ladiey, N. Y. 


Corinth and Hadley. Follow 


tion address, 
JAMES E. GUNNING Hi 
GUNNING’S DELIGHT MANOR 








OZARKS 


FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, fishing, 
hunting, trapping, canoeing, bathing; adapted to 
fruit, poultry, vacation or permanent home. 
$125.00; $5.00 down; $5.00 monthly. 


HERMAN HUBBARD 


251 Grossman Bldg. Kansas City, Kansas 
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MAPLEWOOD 
CLUB 


In the White Mountains + New Hampshire 
RESTRICTED PATRONAGE 


Furnished cottages available 


New White Sand Beach 
Swimming Pool 


New York Office 
425 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Telephone: Caledonia 0260 
Boston Office 
110 Tremont Street 
Telephone: Liberty 7060 


7 







Howarp V. DaLtTon 
Manager 


18-Hole 
Golf Course 
6480 yards 


Appar Z— 


BELGRADE LAKES CAMPS 


BELGRADE LAKES, ME. 
An Ideal Vacation Spot. Situated on an 
island surrounded by the best of fishing. 
Comfortable cabins with electric lights and 
modern plumbing. Best of home cooking. 
Write for booklet. 


R. E. Boomer, Prop. 


Catch-That-Big-One 
= - “QUIMBY’S” :.c5.. 
COLD SPRING CLUB 


Five Lakes—Streams—Border Forest 


TROUT—SALMON—LAKERS 
Saddle horses, bathing, hiking 
jood fishing in August and September 
No Hay Fever 
Main Camp—25. Cabins with baths and open 
fires.—Guides—Good Roads. 


| Hortense Quimby, AVERILL, Northeastern Vermont 

















EAGLE LAKE CAMPS 


For salmon and trout fishing. On Eagle Lake, 
one of the famous Fish River chain that 
stretches from Central Northern Maine, 
through virgin forests, almost to the Cana- 
dian border. Foot of Eagle Lake screened 
in 1922, having improved fishing every year 
since. A group of 18 camps. Ideal location. 
Real com ort, cabins heated and well ven- 
tilated. Running water and electric lights in 
every cabin; half of these have private baths. 
Magnificent views. And the pick of sports. 
In the heart of the big game country; there 
is no limit to the sportsmen’s enjoyment. 
Eagle Lake Camps are Nature at its best. 
Easily reached. For particulars address in- 
quiries to 


SAUL MICHAUD, Manager 
934 Michigan Ave., Miami Beach, Fla., until April 
10th, then Eagle Lake, Maine. 





CROCKER LAKE CAMPS 
JACKMAN, MAINE 
Trout, Salmon and Rainbow Trout 


Lake and Stream Fishing. Private cabins with 
bath and Electric lights. Write for Booklet. 


G. L. Haggan, Mgr. 





GOOD FISHING 


AT CLIFFORD’S RAINBOW LAKE CAMPS 
In the Mt. Katahdin Country 
Fly fishing, Bait or Trolling for Trout—™% 


to 5’. 10 Lakes, Ponds and Streams % to 5 
miles long. Side trips for Salmon and Togue. 
Open May 15. Book early. 
Fred Clifford, Millinocket, Maine 
Write for Illustrated Booklet and References 





HEALD POND CAMPS 


JACKMAN, MAINE 
Omer G. Extis, Prop. 
Individual log cabins—central dining room, Ameri- 
can plan. Electric lights and private baths. 
Trout and salmon fishing—canoeiny and hiking. 
Hunting. Automobile road to camp. 1600 fr. 
elevation. Booklet and rates on request. 








One 
Trout - Salmon - Deer - Birds ° 
CENTER OF MOOSEHEAD LAKE REGION ‘ 
‘Camps; Baths; Reached by Auto or Train; \ ‘ 
Spring Water, Abundant Home Cooking 


TELEPHONE and TELEGRAPH 


WALTER H. MAYNARD 4 
. ion| Me. —— 


Rockwood [K. 


ineo Hon, 








Minneapolis, Minn. After May 25th Marcell, Minn. 


In connection with your outing plans for this summer, are you considering reasonable rates, best fishing, 
guides, boats, electric lighted cottages, pure running water, fine golf course (on our own grounds), tennis, 
swimming, diversified recreational pleasures, mowed and trimmed grounds, everything sanitary, best food 
procurable, appetizingly prepared and served, telephone and telegraph convenience, etc.? If so come to 


ARCADIA LODGE . 


Located in the center of the most delightful group of sky-blue, forest fringed, splendid fishing lakes to be 
found in Northern Minnesota. Write for 1930 folder. Before May 25th address 538 Plymouth Building, 


Our Main Lodge and Dining Hall is a Gem) 











NEW CABINS 


CLEAN AND COSY 
Under the shade of the pines. Deer feeding 
along the shores at all times. 5 miles of fishing 
ols fed by spring brooks 1 mile below the 
akes. 


Archie Junkins, Prop., Ox Bow, Me. 














Hillside Camps ®'¢"Ad& Lakes 


Open May Ist for land-locked salmon and square- 
tailed trout; later in their respective seasons the 
black bass, white perch, pickerel, and yellow perch. 
Good roads, sandy beach, fine ‘bathing, tennis, 
canoeing, boating. Cozy individual cabins, main din- 
ing hall, abundance of fresh vegetables and dairy 
products. Garage. Season May Ist to October Ist. 
Booklet on request. 


James Forbes, Prop. 


BELGRADE LAKES 
MAINE 





MAKE THIS VACATION DIFFERENT 


TAKE A WILDERNESS CANOE TRIP 


Follow with pack ana canoe the travel lanes of Indian and Voyageur through the SUPERIOR NATIONAL 
FOREST and QUETICO PROVINCIAL PARK of Ontario, Canada. Thousands of lakes and rivers where 
you can cruise and camp undisturbed for weeks or months, fish in virgin waters. photograph bie oz: 
explore new country. The greatest wilderness canoe area on the continent. COMPLETE OUTFITTIN ER- 
VICE FOR CANOE TRIPS. Write for Free Booklet and Information. 


BORDER LAKES OUTFITTING CO., WINTON. MINNESOTA 


Operators of fishing camp on Basswood Lake 


‘ters 





Salmon, Trout, Bass 


Comfortable camps, good food and some 
really worth-while fishing await you at 


TREADWELL’S CAMPS 
Grand Lake Stream, Maine 
Furnished camps for light housekeeping 











| ATTEAN CAMPS, Jackman, Maine 


A Sportsman’s Paradise 
Ideal for the summer vacationist. Hunting 36,000 
acres, fishing in 17 trout ponds, canoeing on rivers 
and streams. 

CABINS WITH CENTRAL DINING ROOM 
Vegetables from our camp garden, three Jersey cows. 
Cabins with baths, rates reasonable. Booklet and 
Map on request. 

RUEL E. HOLDEN,. Prop. 

















NOVA SCOTIA and 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Let your reel sing a song to the 
gamest of all trout... to a 30 
pound, hard-fighiing, water- 
bucking salmon. Play these 
battlers as they break water in a 
slashing whirl of iridescent foam 
- - - trek home in the evening 
with a full bag, and a light heart 
for tomorrow’s fun. Real sport, 
this—and in a country as beau- 
tiful as it is healthful — with 
everything contributing to a 
sportsman’s idea of a corking 
good vacation. Lenient game laws 
—big bag limits—low license fee, 


12 Day 
Vacation Cruises 
$130 and up 
including all expenses 


12 rollicking good days that you'll always 
remember . . . two days at Halifax, two 
at St. Johns .. . sport fishing that only 
these Northland waters can offer... a 
salty 8 day sea voyage on the great cruise 
ships “Fe. St. George” or ‘Nerissa”— 
topped off with the world famous “Furness 
Service.” 


For reservations, p Cte, 


FURNESS 
Bod Cross Line 


34 Whitehall St. (where Broadway begins) or 
565 Fifth Ave., New York or any Authorized Agent 
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ALWAYS 


WORKING 
FOR YOUR 


GOOD WILL 





Every Statler employee is in- 
structed to work for good-will 
harder than he works for sales. 

An errand may take longer, 
an order be more difficult to 
execute, a guest harder to 
please — but every service ren- 
dered in a Statler is to be in the 
spirit of expressing.and winning 
good-will. 

That is the basic — if, in- 
deed, it is not the determining 
— reason for the popularity of 
these hotels 

All travelers know that it 
isn’t easy for a hotel to either 
win, or hold, good-will. Trav- 
elers who visit Statler cities 
will tell you that these hotels 
are trying to keep ahead 
in matters of equipment, of 
extra conveniences and com- 
forts— and in the personal 
service rendered you by em. 
ployees. 


Fixed, unchanging rates are 
posted in every Statler room. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
[Hote/ Pennsylvania} 
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ELEPHANT. LION. 
BUFFALO. RHINO. 
and other Big Game 
Hunting throughout 


EAST AFRICA 


Chas. A. Heyer & Co. 

Nairobi 
have specialized in the organization 
and outfitting of Shooting and Scien- 
tific Expeditions since 1903. 


Kenya Colony 


Success Guaranteed. Highest Creden- 
tials. Illustrated catalogues and full 
particulars from our Agents: 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
or write direct to us 








ALASKA 


Deer and goats from Aug. 20th—other 
game from Sept. Ist. Arrange for fall 
hunt. Sosos for charter. 
J. C. SHAWVER 
(Reg’d Guide) 
Ketchikan, 


Box 1634 Alaska 


























OME spend your vacation with me in 
The Pine District of the Sierra Madre 
Mountains of Old Mexico, every comfort, 
delightful climate, good saddle horses, pack 
trips, best of fishing and any quantity tur- 


key, deer, bear or mountain lions. 


CAPT. JOHN A. ae _ LETHBRIDGE 
Apartado 4 Mad Mexico 




















by having your big game skilfully mounted. 
Moose, bear, sheep, caribou, goats and all 
others look alive when mounted by Jonas 
Bros. 


mous mountings, free. 


Uaster Taxidermists 


\ JONAS 





BROS. 
(> SS 


Greater Hunting Joy 


Prolong the pleasure of your hunt 








Art Taxidermy catalog showing fa- 








Jas. S. Srurpsow 
Jacnson, Wro. 


SIMPSON & KENNEDY—SK Ranch, Bonded Guides. 
Jackson Hole, Wyo. Summer pack trips for families, 
mixed parties, boys or girls with first class equipment. 
Summer Ranch guests, limited number, excellent ser- 
15th to Nov. 16th; 
Elk, Deer, Mt. Sheep, Moose, Bear. Small game and 
good camp equipment, 
everything furnished. Satisfaction guaranteed; thirty 
years’ experience in Jackson Hole and N. W. 


vice. Fall hunting parties, Sept. 


trout fishing; efficient guides, 


Send for booklet. Spring Bear hunting, 3 Bear. 


Winter address 
ROYT MATL 
Laramie, Wro. 


Wyoming. 


Resse M. Kewwevr 
Unrversirr or Wro- 



























Shoot Big Game in 


ALASKA 


Thrills await you—pleasure and sport will be yours, 
as well as a chance for a needed rest and relaxation. 
Shoot that huge Kodiak Brown Bear, Grizzly Bear, 
Glacier Bear, Black Bear, Moose, Sheep, Caribou, 


or Goat. 
We are now b ing Fall h 





trips 


qnerating in all parts of Central, Western and Southwestern fleche, 
yu 
Boats, horses, wie guides, etc. 
iterest- 


me of America’s greatest game hunters have been 
this is our fifth year of operation. 


fuenished. Folder and other information will be sen’ 


edina pT ee hunting expedition with rifle or wane We can 


furnish am) 


Hunting trips and expeditions to fit any purse. 


Alaska Guides, Inc. 
ANDY SIMONS, Field Manager 
82 Box F Anch 
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| FATHER KNICKERBOCKER’S FAULTS 


How fast are 
they going? 





Hunters and naturalists have speculat- 
ed for years about the maximum speed 
of ducks, their estimates ranging from 
80 to 150 miles per hour. Nobody ever 
estimated higher than 150. Col. Edward 
L. Munson recently determined to find 
out the truth. He took an extra fast 
airplane and chased ducks until he 
overtook them, reading his speedometer 
each time. What he found out will sur- 
prise and interest a lot of people— 
particularly hunters who have been sure 
they were leading right but that some- 
thing was the matter with their guns 
or shells. Don’t miss this article— 


“TIMING THE DUCKS” 
in the SEPTEMBER issue of 


Field ¢ 
Stream 


and this is not the only unusual and worth 
while thing in the issue by a long shot. It’s 
one of the most practical and valuable num- 
bers we have ever put out. Don’t miss it. 
Especially don’t miss— 





HOMEMADE QUAIL 


How a sportsman raises bob white quail 


in his back yard. 


SEA TIGERS 


Some astonishing new facts about bar- 
racuda, real “man-eaters” and more 
dangerous than sharks. 


UNDER CANVAS 
Solving the tent problem. 


How a city’s water supply system has 
made finer fishing than ever before. 


6 MORE ARTICLES: 9 DEPARTMENTS 







Tell your newsdealer to save you a 
copy. On sale August 10. 
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— in ae Faery 
Club Panache Preserve, near Roberval, Que- 
bec. 250 square miles ideal hunting and fish- 
ing territory, on the famous River Croche, 
where the record Speckled Trout (Field & 
Stream Trophy) was caught in 1927. 
SPECKLED TROUT, LAKE TROUT, GREAT 
NORTHERN PIKE, AND OUANANICHE FISH- 
ING, MOOSE, DEER, BLACK BEAR, AND 
WOLF HUNTING. 
Comfortable new cabins, complete outfitting, 
reliable Canadian and Indian guides. 

Canoe trips North to Lake Mistassini, to 
Chibougamau, and Peribonka River. 

Motor in comfort to within five miles of best 
hunting and fishing locations. First class or- 
ganization for hunting and fishing trips. 
For Trout Make it August, September “ 

Come Where The Big Ones Await! 

Booklet on request 


§. Leonce Hamel, Manager 
Roberval, Lake St. John, P. Q. Canada 


MANOUAN 


Hunting and Fishing Club, Inc. 


Hunting Fishing Canoeing 
in 
Northern Quebec 


Illustrated booklet, price list, etc., 
will be furnished on request. 


Reservations should be made as 
early as possible as only a limited 
number of guests will be accepted. 


Write or wire 


MANOUAN 
HUNTING & FISHING CLUB, Inc. 
100 McGill Street 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada 














TIMAGAMI S&.Fem 


The unspoiled country—a real North Woods BUNGALOW CAMP with 
every gomntocs in the heart of four milion 


CANADA’S WILDS 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 


and 
Launches, Bething, Tramping. One night om Toronto. Excellent ¢ table. 


Write for booklets 


H. W. Wilson, Wabi-Kon P. 0., Lake Timagami, Ont., Can. 


aX 2360 De La Salle Ave. 


acres Cs Me ane 


rest—happiness—comfort 


SIX POINT LODGE 


PAUDASH, ONTARIO 
“Off the Beaten Trail’’ 


A LOG CABIN CAMP in the CANADIAN PINE 
FORESTS on beautiful SILENT LAKE. An acces- 
sible wilderness surrounded by many lakes practi- 


BLACK BASS TROUT 


Canoe—swim—explore—ride—shoot 
Excellent food. Homemade bread. GOOL COFFEE. 
Fresh vegetables from our own garden. Rich milk 
and cream, fresh eggs—our own cows and chickens. 
Clean white sheets—Hudsons Bay blankets. Guides 
if you wish. Elevation 1400 feet. Drive in yourself 
or by stage from Peter’ 


BOOKLE 





Paudash, Ont. 
New York office, 304 World Bldg. 


New Brunswick 


OR 


RECORD HEADS 





You see this big fellow’s pic- 
ture EVERYWHERE—but he’s 
a native son of NEW BRUNS- 


WICK! Here’s where you get 
them . . . Canada’s record heads 
almost always come from New 
Brunswick. Deer, too . . . plenty 
of them within easy reach ... and 
so many bears that there’s a bounty 
on them now! A virgin big-game 
country—awaiting you! 

Free colored map of Highways 
and recreational resources with list 
of guides, rates and illustrated 
booklets of information on request. 


NEW BRUNSWICK GOVERNMENT 
Department of Lands and Mines 


315 Parliament Buildings 
Fredericton, N. B., Canada 











SAVARD FISH & GAME CLUB 


Best trout fishing in Province of Quebec. Only 
8 hours from Montreal. Virgin territory just 
opened by new road. 75 sq. miles. 40 lakes 
filled with only speckled trout of great size 
and grey. trout. Also moose, deer, and small 
game. Write for illustrated folder. 


Montreal, Canada 4 








Spend vacation where fishing ts best, and your family 
ean have comfort and entertainment. New camps on 
beautiful lake on edge of 400 sq. miles of virgin 
forests. Modern plumbing, open fires. Outlying cabins 
and tents, skilled guides. Boating, bathing, canoe 
trips on picturesque lakes and streams. Moose, deer, 
beaver, near camps. Food unexcelled. Rates most rea- 
sonable. Write for booklet. 


FRED. MERRY, Albany Cross, Nova Scotia 


Trout—Salmon—Nova Scotia 








Hanson’s Camps 


—on Sabaskong Bay, Lake of the Woods; Brooks 
Lake and Shingwauk. 

—we offer unusual muskie, lake trout and bass 
fishing in the most excellent locations in the 
Province of Ontario. Lake trou: fishing good all 
season. Muskie fishing splendid in July, August 
and September. 

—we arrange canoe trips of any length of time 
desired. We penetrate to virgin waters in a 
fish and game paradise. 

—make your reservations early as we anticipate 
a big season. 


Send for descriptive folder 


Kendall Hanson 


Rainy River, Ont., Canada, or 
J. A. Sizer, 4401 Roosevelt Road, 
Chicago, IIl. 
Telephone Crawford 8820 
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LOG CABIN FISHING 
AND HUNTING CAMP 


Spend your vacation on the beautiful 
Lake of the Woods. 

Come and catch that big one you were 
talking about. 

All new log cabins apart by themselves 
situated on a beautiful pine Island. 
Wonderful sport for Muskie fishing, 
Walleyed Pike, Lake Trout. Good grub, 
clean cabins, guides, canoes, boats, and 
cruiser and everything necessary for a 
good fishing camp. No frills. 

Write early for reservation and rates 


WM. HAAS 


Rainy River Ontario, Can. 








When your thoughts turn to FISHING and HUNTING 
and = long for the wide and open spaces, write at 
once to 


Situated on west arm of Lake Nipissing. Noted for its 
hunting and fishing. Good beds and the best of meals. 


rates and particulars write or wire 
Capt. Chas. Britton 


“MEMQUISIT LODGE” 


An ideal Log Cabin Bungalow Camp 


ty it once and you will be sure to come again. For 


Sturgeon Falls, Ont., Can. 


Where to Go for Muskies, Land Locked 
Salmon Trout 


KENNEALLY LODGE 
HUDSON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Recognized by Ackerman’s Guide, Canadian 
National railways and many prominent Amer- 
ican Sportsmen as The Fisherman’s Paradise 
of Ontario. 


World’s Record Prize Muskie 


Caught at Green’s Congest of the Woods 
Shortest route ms - of — saving 5 hours 
d long boat tr 
Best of Bass, See’ Trout, Wall- ." Pike and North- 
ern Pike. Lots of unexplored territory. Individual log 
cabins. Best of grub, guides, boats and canoes. Also 

Moose, Deer and ar. 
Folder on request. Write or Wire. 
GEO. H. EEN Emo. Ont., Can. 
Formerly of Rainy River. Ont. 











St. Félicien Co., Lac St. Jean, Quebec, Canada 


Chicaubiche Hunting & Fishing Club 


Speckled trout, pike and ouananiche, 
moose, deer and bear. For information 
write or wire 


L. G. POTVIN 


FOR SALE 


Near St-Félicien Lake St. John. Que., Canada. Mikoasas Fisn 
and Game Club, 100 square miles of new territory, é ~~ 
canoes, tents, kitchen utensils. 50 prs. Glonkets, of ete. Real fis! game 
paradise. This is the place for Moose Bear, also Duck and Par- 
trides. Beautiful lakes for ‘Ouananiche * “Land Locked Salmon”, Brook 
poy Lake Trout and Northern Pike. It is in a part of our land that 
urt McConnell passed/all his time in the bush. 


For information write 
D. tétu & FILS, St-Félicien, Lake St. John, Canada 


Hunters—Fishermen—Sportsmen 


Sestinnes having leased 106 square miles of land 
from the Province of Quebec, for a Fishing and 
Hunting Club, invites a limited number of sports- 
men to join. 

NO INITIATION FEE NO ASSESSMENTS 
Reasonable dues, untsual opportunity. moose, 
partridge, ete. Bass, trout, muskellunge, ete. One 
who knows writes: ‘“‘Yor have a hunting and fishing 
paradise.” If interested, please address 
SPORTSMAN, 607 Arbuckle Bidg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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FISHING AND HUNTING 
RESERVE 


Excellent speckled trout fly fishing. Moose, 

Deer, Bear, Partridge, Rabbit, etc. Wire, 

Write or Phone No—1—for information to 
ALPHIDE TREMBLAY 

P.O. Box 8, La Tuque, Que., Canada. 








The best goose shooting in Northern Quebec. 
Plenty of moose, trout, and ouananiche—all 
within sixty miles of the Washimeska camp 
of Burt M. McConnell, whose article, “‘Fight- 
ing It Out With Nature” appeared in the 
April number of Fretp anp STREAM. 


Andy McKibbin, Washimeska Hunting and Fish- 
ing Club, Normandin, Lake St. John Co., Que. 


Geese-Moose-Ouananiche———, 





HUNTERS—CAMPERS 


Hunt with gun or camera in the best hunting country 
in the Canadian Rockies. We guarantee to find the 
game for you to shoot. 
Fishing and scenery the best in the Rockies. Shoot 
the scenery with your camera and let your friends 
at home enjoy it too. 

Reasonable rates 


HUGHES & KITCHEN 
Box 634 A 


Jasper Park iberta, Canada 
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Photo by Howard Clark 


“Daddy! Look?” 
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DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 
GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 
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In ‘Lwenty-Four Hours 


Ai sheep, a goat and a caribou from the Athabasca Forest 


“ OMORROW we take horses and 
go get ’em goat. Maybe snow too 
deep now. Sheep come down when 
snow come, but goat him never 

come down.” An unusually long speech 

by my Indian guide as we finished our 
evening meal. 

“But how about the sheep—the ram? 
That’s what I care most about,” I said. 

“Maybe git ’em sheep, all same place,” 
he replied. 

“Same place” should not be interpreted 
too literally. Here it meant within perhaps 
ten miles’ or even a day’s journey. An 
average day’s journey was twenty miles 
and required about seven hours’ riding. 

Early the next morning we left our 
comfortable tepee on Compton Creek and, 
with two saddle and two pack horses, 
wound westward and upward toward the 
goat country. Through muskeg, windfall 
and dense spruce thicket, crossing streams 
large and small, we finally reached timber- 
line. The snow grew deeper, the wind 
stronger and the temperature colder. 

At the upper end of a box cajion where 
a little grass grew between the shale rock 
of a sloping valley, we spied a flock of 
sheep, ewes and lambs. Care- 
fully we changed our course 
and made a leeward detour, 
hoping to make a stalk that 
would get us close enough for 
the cameras. 

En route we found a pair 
of ptarmigan, the beautiful 
snow grouse of the north 
country. Instinctively the 
guide searched for a rock 
and with unerring accuracy 
secured meat for the next 
meal. In this instance he 
would not use the .22 pistol 
because of frightening the 
sheep, which we were now 
approaching, but his batting 
average with a rock or club 
for grouse and ptarmigan 
was even better than it was 
with the .22. 

A quarter of a mile farther 
on we left our horses behind 
a large boulder and crawled 
to within one hundred yards 
of the nearest sheep. Fortun- 
ately both movies and still pic- 
tures of them were obtained. 


By WALTER L. FINTON 


This was the first flock of ewes with 
lambs that we had seen. A few days 
earlier, on the south side of the Big 
Smoky River, one flock of sixteen ewes 
was seen without a lamb. A half dozen 
eagles circling near told the story. Every 
lamb had been killed by the eagles. Alaska 
has placed a bounty on these ruthless 
killers of the air, and the Canadian prov- 
inces should do so. 

The first morning after we crossed the 
Big Smoky, one of our Indians, while 
looking for the horses, found a cross fox 
that had been killed during the night by 
an eagle. We set a trap and captured a fine 
specimen with a wing spread of 7 feet 
3 inches. 

The going thus far had been tiresome, 
and the icy wind and snow made a good 
rest and a fire necessary before starting 
to cross the mountain. A small elevation, 
or “island,” protected by scrub trees, was 
chosen and a fire started. 

After about thirty minutes’ rest, we 
started up through the mountain pass, the 
guide first, leading his saddle horse, the 
pack horses next, and I followed some 
distance to the rear. It looked bad. The 


He was a beautiful six-year-old ram 





mountain side was very steep, and in 
places the trail was only about a foot and 
a half wide, below which it was almost 
straight down. Added to this, the fact that 
the trail was covered by deep snow made 
the situation alarming. 

We advanced for a half mile and came 
to the pass—a high rock wall on one side, 
a deep chasm on the other. For a short 
distance the guide dug the snow away. 
Then he called down the trail to me that 
we could not make it. I wondered how he 
would ever be able to turn around on that 
narrow trail, but the Indian ponies, raised 
on the mountain side, can do unbelievable 
feats. I sensed trouble, however, and 
standing at a safe place in the trail filmed 
the turning process. Sure enough, one 
pack horse fell. I thought he would surely 
go down the mountain side, but by a heroic 
effort he held on by his front feet and 
clambered back to the trail, headed in 
the return direction. 

Finding the pass filled with snow was 
a keen disappointment to the Indian, for 
he was trying to get me to his favorite 
hunting grounds, where he had not taken 
a hunter for years and never at this late 
season. After considerable 
effort, he found a longer way 
around the mountain, but the 
snow was so deep on top 
that he thought we could not 
get through. And if we suc- 
ceeded, there was still grave 
doubt about the descent on 
the other side. 


HEN we reached the 
edge and peered over, 
it looked very bad. I thought 
only a sheep or a- goat, per- 
haps a caribou, could ever 
go down safely. Fortunately, 
because of its southern ex- 
posure, the earth was not 
deeply frozen. After many 
thrills we finally reached a 
snow-covered valley sur- 
rounded on all sides by moun- 
tain walls and studded at 
artistic intervals with small 
spruce and pine—a fairy-land 
of Christmas trees. 
On a little elevation, thick- 
ly wooded, we pitched our 
fly tent and cooked our meal. 
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It was then late afternoon. An Indian 
pack train, large or small, never stops for 
lunch. When these native guides arrive 


at their destination, whether mid-after- 
noon or night. they can build a fire, carry 
water and cook food with unbelievable 
speed. 

The snow about our tent and all over 
the valley was criss-crossed at intervals 
of every few feet by fresh fox tracks, 
occasionally variegated by the lumbering 
trail of the porcupine. Not far away, in 
another little valley, a goat trail revealed 
the fact that a nanny had,a few hours 
before, brought her kids down to a lick, 
and then returned with them to her 
mountain precipice. While examining the 
tracks the Indian stopped, straightened, 
pointed and exclaimed, “Two man track!” 

His eyes snapped, and he be- 
came activated to a degree not 
observed before nor since. Here, 
into his best hunting territory, 
which he thought no ene else 
knew of, another guide and a 
hunter had wandered earlier that 
very day. Now the question was: 
had they found his band of goats 
and his flock of sheep? If they 
had fired into either group, the 
animals. would likely change their 
habitat for at least a few days and 
our long, hard trip would be a 
failure. 


E followed their tracks for 

a short distance, turned, 
smiled and said: “Hunter, him big 
man. Him walk easy; no go -far. 
Him walk like porcupine.” 

Sure enough, there was a num- 
ber eleven boot track, heel to toe 
and toe to heel. I could not but 
feel a little sympathy for that 
big hunter, as my own tracks at 
the moment showed weariness, 
and I was not doing much better 
than he. 

The guide’s prophecy proved 
true. After a weary climb of a 
few hundred yards our predeces- 
sers had rested, seated on spruce 
boughs, and then turned their 
weary way back to their camp, 
some miles to the southward. Our 
game had not been disturbed. 
Days later I learned from some 
other Indians that a prominent 
New York sportsman, Editor of 
the Arms and Ammunition De- 
partment of my favorite maga- 
zine, had made those tracks. I 
hope to meet him some time. 

Although there was only an- 
other hour before dark, the guide 
wished to go about two miles 
farther on a scouting trip. I gave 
him the glasses and returned to 
camp, which fortunately for me was down 
grade. Just at dark he returned and said 
that he had seen six goats and about five 
miles across the valley a flock of seven 
or eight rams, of which one or two were 
large ones. , : 

I went to bed with great a nage 
for tomorrow we were to look for the 
“lords of the peaks and the sky-lines.” 
We were through breakfast by daylight. 
Just as we were ready to start, an owl 
visited us. He made a close but unsuc- 
cessful dash at a jackie (whiskey-jack) 
and then flew to the top of a spine tree. 
After several shots with the .22 pistol I 
bagged him. I thought that if this were 
an omen for the day, it would mean that 
I would get game but that considerable 
shooting would be required. 

‘hen we started, I noticed that the 
guide took along a small rope. That was 
encouraging, for it meant that he thought 
we might get something to carry back. 
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Field and Stream 


After a hard hike upward for three 
miles, Bill said, “See ’em three goat.” 

They were so far away on a mountain 
side that at first I could not see them. 
With the 8-power glasses I finally picked 
out an old billy standing almost vertically, 
his right front hoof scratching the snow 


from his favorite grasses. Finally we 
worked up to within 450 yards. 
“Goat see us,” whispered the guide. 


“Shoot ’em.” 

This was asking a good deal for one 
whose maximum experience at target 
practice had been 200 yards. The first 
tree that I tried to get a rest on was 
swaying in the wind. By the time I found 
a larger tree, the goats were getting 
nervous. I decided to try the telescope 
sight, which was set for 200 yards. For 





A pair of local matrons with their babies 


the first shot I held high, half-way up on 
the picket. 

After the first shot the guide who was 
watching through the glasses, said, “Shoot 
’em too low.” 

I held higher and quickly fired again. 

The guide said, “Way too low. Maybe 
ten feet.” 

All this time the goats were scrambling 
upward, ever upward. I abandoned the 
scope, raised the peep to 400 yards and 
fired. 

Guide again said, “Too low.” 

I frantically added another notch and 
had a misfire. I then held on the shoulder 
of the only goat I could still see and fired. 
As I was reloading, the guide said, “You 
git him. Him coming down.” 

Like a six-foot yellowish-white bag he 
came tumbling down the mountain side 
for 150 yards. When we reached the place 
where he landed, we found that our 
billy-goat was an extra fine specimen 








with nine-inch horns as sharp as needles 
and extra long whiskers. 

Some distance away we later found the 
carcass of a two-year-old billy-goat that 
had lost a square foot of skin from one 
shoulder, in the center of which was a 
deep puncture wound. This had doubtless 
been inflicted by a thrust from the saber- 
like horn of another goat. The life of a 
wild animal is a hard one, and few of 
them die a natural death. 

Goats and sheep do not lose their horns 
each year, as do all members of the deer 
family. These two mountain animals have 
several common characteristics, but are, 
of course, two distinct species. 

A lady at Jasper Park Lodge last sum- 
mer asked the question, “I suppose moun- 
tain sheep and goats are the same 
species. Are the goats the males?” 
“Yes, madam,” she was told, 
“the males are always the goats.” 

Since it was only 9:30, I sug- 
gested that we also look for sheep. 
We could see them across the 
valley, high on the next moun- 
tain. They had not been disturbed 
by the firing. It would mean a 
hard five-mile hike down our 
mountain, through the dense tim- 
ber of the valley and then up to 
the feeding sheep. 

We wrapped up the goat cape 
and head, cached it high in a dense 
spruce tree, and started for the 
sheep. I could not keep up with 
the three-foot strides of the guide. 
Even after I loaded him up with 
moving-picture camera and rifle, 
I could not always keep him in 
sight, but there was a heavy snow 
and I could track him. 

Down, down we went into 
dense timber. Finally the guide 
stopped to show me a track in the 
deep snow. “My martin,” he said. 
“I git him next month.” This was 
evidently his favorite trapping 
country. 


CROSS a roaring stream and 
then up through more tim- 
ber. We finally reached a deep, 
rocky gully with a small stream, 
and like goats we climbed up- 
ward over its large, smooth boul- 
ders. Then we entered the zone 
of short, stunted trees battling 
with nature for existence at tim- 
ber-line. Time after time I had 
to call a halt and tell the guide 
to stop until I could give my 
heart a chance. 

After four hours of tiresome 
toil we reached a place where 
Bill said he could see the sheep. 
They blend so well with their 
rocky pasture that at first it was 
only with the glasses that I could make 
them out, and at no time could I clearly 
distinguish the horns of the big ram. He 
was six or seven hundred yards away. 

The guide turned with a discouraged 
expression. “It look bad,” he said. “Can 
no get closer.” 

Well, it did look bad, and I practically 
gave up the idea of securing a shot. From 
our position of hiding we could see to 
the right, but still farther away, another 
large ram and a younger one standing on 
a flat-iron mountain top. 

I will never forget the picture of that old 
sentinel ram as he stood silhouetted against 
the sky- line. He looked all around and then 
lay down in such a position that nothing 
could approach without his seeing it. Al- 
though he was almost a half mile away, 
we could clearly see the heavy, rather 
close curl of his horns. The younger ram 
browsed a few minutes and then lay down 
near him. To have seen that big ram go 
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In Twenty-Four Hours 





a 


The big bull caribou that was kind enough to stroll past my camp 


on sentinel duty was worth the effort of 
the trip, even if we were not going to get 
a shot. 

After several minutes’ deliberation my 
guide suggested that we try a long crawl 
toward the big ram, the leader of the 
flock of six. For perhaps two hundred 
yards we sneaked and crawled on our 
hands and knees through wet snow. Ex- 
citement was running high. I could hear 
my heart beat. We finally reached three 
hundred and fifty yards. Bill said, “Better 
shoot.” 

As I pulled the gun to my shoulder 
I knew this was the high spot of the trip, 
and I thought of what some other hunter 
once said regarding this stage: “Two 
thousand miles for this. Now do your 
stuff.” I pulled, but there was no report. 
The safety was still on. I tried hurriedly 
to push the safety without removing my 
trigger finger when— Bang! A premature 
fire at nothing in particular, and the sheep 
were on their way to the north pole. This 
was terrible—sickening. I pulled myself 
together and had got in two long shots 
when the guide yelled, 
“You got ’em good!” 

He proved to be a 
beautiful ram about six 
years old, with a good 
curl and a spread of 
twenty-two inches at the 
tip. A perfect specimen. 


FTER the last shot 
the guide touched 
my arm and pointed. 
The sentinel ram, Old 
Rameses, hearing the 
shooting, ran to the edge 
of his cliff and looked 
over and down at us in 
wonderment. How had 
we ever come up his 
valley without his knowl- 
edge? Well, sometimes 
the large curls obstruct 
the view. 
On the way to camp 
1 got still another thrill. 
In order to save a 


long, hard descent and another climb, the 
guide attempted to go up over a steep 
mountain side. He was in front, carrying 
about sixty pounds of sheep head, cape 
and meat, when I noticed that there was 
not much to stand on. After a few more 
steps he took out his large belt knife and 
started digging steps as we ascended. I 
looked down, and it was almost straight. 

He said, “Can you make’ em?” aN 

I replied, “I can if you can.” 

At that moment a clod of earth that he 
had dug up for a stepping place went 
hurling down the mountain side. I felt 
a sickening sensation, knowing that a 
misstep meant death, and I immediately 
modified my answer to his former query 
by saying, “Bill, I'll do my best.” A little 
later, “Bill, did you ever lose a hunter?” 

At the time I very definitely felt 
that if I ever got out of that predicament, 
no amount of large rams would ever get 
me in such a perilous position again. 

On the way to camp I got some good 
movies of a porcupine crossing and re- 
crossing a log over a deep stream. After 


My Indian guide and the long-awhiskered billy-goat 





I took these pictures, the Indian, as tired 
as he was, crossed the creek, killed and 
dressed that porcupine. He had previously 
thrown away a grouse because he said 
it was too heavy to carry with his other 
heavy load. But the porky he carried and 
ate that night for supper—not just part 
of it; he ate every bit of it himself. 


ELL, the omen of the owl proved 

true. Plenty of shooting, a sheep 
and a goat the same day—a record for my 
guide. While eating breakfast the next 
morning at the same spot, a large caribou 
passed within range and I added him to 
our collection, meaning that good speci- 
mens of goat, sheep and caribou were se- 
cured within twenty-four hours. 

This was the most beautiful as well as 
the most ideal game country I had ever 
seen, and I wished to stay a few days 
longer. However, another snow-storm 
warned us that unless we started back 
immediately the mountain passes would 
be closed, and they would remain closed 
until the spring thaw—six months hence. 
Reluctantly, therefore, 
we packed and started 
up the long climb. 

During the last half 
mile of the ascent it 
was evident that if a 
horse made a misstep 
he was gone. We, of 
course, led our saddle 
horses. I noticed that the 
Indian had also removed 
his rifle from the sad- 
dle scabbard and was 
carrying it. When first 
observed, this seemed to 
me a very. unusual 
thing for him to do. 
I could not understand 
why anyone should un- 
necessarily carry a 
heavy rifle up a trail 
so steep. 

After many stops for 
breath we finally reach- 
ed the summit, and not 
(Continued on page 57) 
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We got out our tackle to catch 
our noonday meal 





Illustrated 


by DICK SPENCER 


ll CAN BE DONE 


From New 


By 


HIS is the true story of two young 

people who went across the country, 

slept, ate and ran their automobile 

on one hundred dollars. Lest this 
statement produce in some fourists a too 
enthusiastic, blissful feeling of “Now it 
can be done,” let me modify it by saying 
- that “across the country” means not the 
trite, well-worn, covered-wagon trail east 
to west, but the less advertised, slightly 
shorter and so delightful trip north and 
south. 

Necessity is the mother of a good many 
children besides invention. We stipulated 
one hundred dollars as our outside ex- 
pense limit because that was all we were 
able to spare, and we stipulated Niagara 
Falls as our goal because that was where 
we wanted to go. We meant, of course, 
to camp out and cook our own meals, 
which in our bucolic enthusiasm we were 
to provide, in good part, by the simple 
expedient of catching fish and picking 
berries and wild fruits. Arcadian and 
economical paradise! 

We had two cots and a khaki tent that 
fitted over the top of the car. Our cooking 
apparatus began with a wire broiler, in- 
cluded a pot, a pan and tin plates, and 
ended with matches and a can-opener. 

Before we take off and drag you along 
with us, let us chart simply the high spots 
along our route. If you are looking for 
a trip which includes about every variety 
of scenery this country provides, with op- 
portunities of angling for anything from 
porpoises to crawfish, a good bit of his- 
torical interest and a few big cities thrown 
in for good measure, this is the trip for 
you. Briefly, you travel from the low, 
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Orleans to Niagara on one hundred dollars 
ig 


CARLOTTA KRAFT GILLIS 


cypress-studded marshes and _ hyacinth- 
carpeted swamps of Louisiana, and the 
sandy pine flats of Mississippi, up to near 
the top of Eastern America at Cumber- 
land Gap; down again across rolling plains 
to the shores of Lake Erie. And that does 
not call in to witness Niagara herself, 
nor at the other end New Orleans, nor 
Mammoth Cave, nor Lincoln’s cabin, nor 
—but we should be telling the whole 
story. 

So now come along. With a car whose 
generator gave way before noon of our 
first day and whose radiator began its 
chronic practice of boiling over before we 
reached Chef Menteur, at our city limits, 
we drove away in a haze of early-morning 
pink clouds and sweet-smelling dew. 

Now know! We were not trying a 
stunt. We thought our car was good. Even 
when we found the generator gone, we 
thought it was only an unfortunately acute 
occurrence, not the first symptom of a 
chronic malady—a general break-down— 
permanent and ultimately fatal. 

The first day out, we stopped for water 
at every filling station from New Orleans 
to Meridian. We poured it in from tin 
buckets, we pumped it in from voumps, 
and we carried it from sundry siveams in 
little paper bags. But because the radiator 
was cracked in all its joints, the water just 
would not stay in. Well, we thought 
cheerfully, even if we do have to stop 
every few miles to fill this radiator and 
every few days to charge the battery, we 
will still get to Niagara and back. 

So we closed the wind-shield to keep 
out the periodic rusty outbursts from the 
radiator and drove on. Gradually we 


began to sniffle and cough, then to get 
sleepy. Investigation showed that an ex- 
haust gasket was leaking, and we were 
having an overdose of gas. So the wind- 
shield must come up. But, on the other 
hand, the water must not come in. Before 
we were out of Alabama, we were past 
masters at timing the exact moment when 
the radiator would spout forth and at slam- 
ming down the glass just in time to avoid 
being deluged with dirty red water. 

The Mississippi creeks, which past ex- 
perience had told us were crammed with 
eager, accommodating perch, we passed 
up in blissful hauteur in the comfortable 
knowledge of fried chicken and salad and 
cookies and peaches, supplied by our doubt- 
ing mothers. But should you be coming 
from the other direction, when the provi- 
sions from home are but a_ poignant 
memory, give the Mississippi streams a 
hook and line. Those fish bite! 


LABAMA—red clay, higher hills, 
hot sunshine, and everywhere cotton 
patches and corn and negroes. Three 
punctures before noon demanded a crew 
council, with a fine new tire and twenty- 
two dollars less in our pockets as a result. 
A delightful Sunday drive, stopping 
only every eight or ten miles to water 
the radiator. Then six o’clock on the Bir- 
mingham Country Club highway. A series 
of puzzling, hesitant, resisting jerks, a 
painful hobble, a rather portentous ex- 
plosion, and utter cessation. To those who 
may not recognize the symptoms, this was 
the universal joint—a necessary adjunct 
to an automobile on its way to Niagara, 
and one which we could not leave behind 
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with the license plate and one lamp which 
had fallen off in Mississippi. 

Dirty and hot and astounded but still 
cheerful and happy, with our front wheels 
hauled eight feet in the air, we were towed 
back to Birmingham—eighteen miles— 
to the tune of one dollar a mile. Forced 
to a hotel and a restaurant, because we 
could not pitch our tent on the main street, 
we figured our second day’s expenses this 
way: 


WE dk sKaeteee $22.00 
WE sash wkidacdiisitin 18.00 
Garage . 8.00 
Hotel ... mie 3.00 
Meals .... 3.00 

$54.00 


There remained a little over forty dol- 
lars on which to get to 
Niagara and back. We con- 
soled ourselves just outside 
Gadsden, viewing the falls. S= 
A little river clambers over 
delightful stepping-stone 
boulders to drop ninety feet into a round 
chasm below. We told ourselves that 
sights sus: as this were worth all of the 
trip’s annoyances. And they were and are! 

At Mentone we detoured up the moun- 
tain, intending to spend an hour or so at 
the site where a sister had recently spent 
a honeymoon. We stayed two days! The 
generator having ceased to generate, the 
batteries needed charging. But here, at 
least, we could practice our economies 
while we waited. We were stranded in a 
delightful, isolated spot, and there was 
nothing to do but set up our tent, get out 
our pot and pan, and cook. 

Here it was that we first got out our 
tackle and hied ourselves to Mentone’s 
lovely mountain lake to catch and pick 
our noonday meal. We returned with six 
trout and eight blackberries. 

It is well here, in our rdle of beneficent 
adviser, to put in a word about cooking 
the fish. If you are frying trout in deep 
fat, Southern style, on an open wire grill, 
it is wise to be sure that the supports 
are firmly fixed in the ground and that 
the whole affair is level. There is hardly 
any sight—after mature thought, there is 
really no sight—more disconcerting to 
a hungry eye than the sudden descent of a 
big skillet of nice brown trout into a 
soggy black mass of burned sticks and 
sooty ashes. We speak from the realms 
of experience. 


UR forced sojourn was no hopeless 

outlook. We had come to see and to 
fish and to enjoy, and there was plenty of 
all to be had at Mentone. We decided to 
substitute Mentone for Lookout Mountain. 
Indeed, the Chattanooga eminence, a part 
of the same ridge, is only Mentone with 


It Can Be Done 


Water just would not stay in 
the radiator 


ite hase’ ™ 
well brush- > mali, 
ed and its shoes . anes 
polished, so to speak. 

It was at Mentone that we began to 
try to sell the car. We let it be known 
about the village that it was for sale, and 
we were regaled that evening with a 
tempting offer. The high-voiced, bewhisk- 
ered farmer popularly supposed to be a 
habitual visitor in all country stores ap- 
proached us with a show of indifference. 
“Ye want to sell yer autymobile?” 

We did. 


E spat meditatively. “How much ye 
askin’ ?” 

“Two hundred dollars.” The bravado 
of that! 

“Oh-h,” resuming his chair. “Well, 
now, I’m sorhethin’ of a spec’lator, an’ I 
thought as how maybe I'd offer ye twenty 
dollars fer her.” 

’ The time was to come when we should 
regret not having taken it. 

Stimulated by a push from two of 
our recent neighbors, we rolled down 
to the bottom of the mountain, doing men- 
tal calculations of the gasoline saved, and 
charged our batteries sufficiently to take 
us to Chattanooga. We spent a memorable 
night there at the Cherokee Tourist Camp, 
and departed with a battery guaranteed to 
take us to Cleveland. We discovered later 
that the battery’ man meant Cleveland, 
Tennessee, and we meant Cleveland, Ohio. 

There can be no more delightful scen- 
ery than that between Chattanooga and 
Knoxville. Walden Ridge presents a 
plump greeny-gray border to the right, and 
the hazy, really great Smoky Mountains 





No self-respecting smuggler would have smuggled our tires 








are on the left. Log cabins and rail cabins 
galore, hillside farms where literally the 
top of one corn-stalk grows at a level 
with the root -of the next, quaint old 
covered bridges—it is all lovely and un- 
forgettable, and a good bit of it is unique 
in this country. 

We are crossing real mountains now, 
with the car mostly in second, sometimes 
first. There is a peculiar characteristic 
about these roads that is particularly 
alarming to people who live in flat coun- 
try. Some one, either from an over-devel- 
oped sense of humor ‘or a desire for uni- 
versal salvation, has a habit of decorating 
the boulders beside the road with gloomy 
thoughts, done in glaring white letters 
two feet high: “ARE YOU PREPARED 
TO MEET YOUR GOD?”—“THINK” 
—“ARE YOU PREPARED TO FACE 
YOUR MAKER?” To heighten the ef- 
fect, enterprising natives have added tin 
signs: “Bauman’s Ambulance Service, 
Powder Springs”—‘“Johnson’s Wreckers, 
Ninth Street”—“Quick Ambulance Ser- 
vice, six miles north.” 

There are mountain streams innumera- 
ble, with conveniently arranged rocks and 
small boulders, from which one may com- 
fortably and picturesquely reel in trout 
in quantities more than sufficient to fur- 
nish breakfast. With a few berries or 
cherries picked from the roadside, you 
have only to supply coffee to enjoy a 
thoroughly respectable meal. And you may 
meet an unattached cow! 

When our horn went out of commission 
north of Knoxville, we told ourselves that, 
as practically everything that could hap- 
pen to a car had already happened, we 
should henceforth have clear sailing. We 
said it almost mournfully, for we had 
begun to relish the spice and varied nov- 
elty of our calamities. 


OWEVER, crossing the Cumber- 

land divide allowed no time for 
grieving. Besides, when we released the 
brake for the last time as we rolled down 
the last incline into Middlesboro, the brake 
pedal severed connections with the brake 
apparatus. We began to believe that per- 
haps there were other car troubles which 
we had overlooked. 

The drive across beautiful old Ken- 
tucky was well nigh perfect. From 
Corbin, across the lovely Clinch River, 
up into the blue-grass region. In deference 
to the feelings of a possible Kentucky 
reader, we shall (Continued on page 57) 
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CHARLES HALLOCK 


Pioneer editor and sportsman 


DR. GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


Sportsman-conservationist 





N August 14, 1873, there appeared the first issue of a magazine 
that was destined to exert an influence on American life of im- 
measurable importance and value. The founders of this maga- 

zine were a small group of patriotic and idealistic sportsmen. Among 

them was Charles Hallock, who was the first ‘editor. They called their 
magazine Forest and Stream. 


The new magazine was dedicated to game, fish and forest conservation. 
Its second number contained a strong editorial on killing game out of 
season, a common enough practice at that time. It was years ahead of its 
time, almost “a voice crying in the wilderness,” so few were the Ameri- 
cans of that day who had the vision or wisdom to see the necessity for 
conservation. Those of you who have no personal recollection of the 
America of 1873 may catch a glimpse of it from this item, printed in the 
first issue under the head of “Current News”; “Wild horses are abun- 
dant in southern Kansas, and several parties of hunters are after them.” 


In 1880, Forest and Stream came under the ownership and editorial di- 
rection of a man who is generally recognized as America’s greatest sports- 
man-conservationist—Dr. George Bird Grinnell—and quickly attained a 
position of outstanding leadership among all outdoor publications, which 
it held for well over a quarter of a century. Among other notable achieve- 
ments, it founded, and was the official organ of, The Audubon Society, 
which. has done the American people a service of incalculable value in 
obtaining protection for non-game and non-predatory birds. During this 
period, Forest and Stream’s following included practically every’ Ameri- 
can of importance who was a sportsman and nature lover, and enjoyed as 
contributors as well as supporters such outstanding personages as Grover 
Cleveland, Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Van Dyke. 


N 1911 Dr. Grinnell withdrew from the editorship of Forest and 

Stream. Since that time Forest and Stream’s career has been a rather 

checkered one. It suffered greatly from several changes of ownership 
with consequent changes of editorial and business policy. 


I became the owner and publisher of Forest and Stream two years ago. 
After unceasing effort I have come to the conclusion that to re-establish 
Forest and Stream as a magazine of anything like its former importance 
would require a great deal more of my time and effort than I am able to 
give it. I publish eleven other magazines; they keep me busy enough. 


I therefore discontinued the publication of Forest and Stream with the 
July, 1930, issue, and have arranged with Mr. Warner to merge it with 
Fiecp & Stream. Thus the oldest of all outdoor magazines, and the ninth 
oldest, I believe, of all existing American magazines, comes to an end. But 
there will never come to an end the spirit of love for and service to the 
great outdoors which has shone from out the pages of every issue of For- 
est and Stream from August, 1873, to July, 1930. That is Frecp & 
STREAM’S spirit also, and always has been. Though the two magazines 
have occasionally differed in respect to methods and means, they have 
never differed in respect to the fundamental ideal of the conservation and 
restoration of our fish, game and forests. 


To all of you who have been readers of Forest and Stream, who have 
found in its pages useful information and hours of enjoyment, and 
who have believed in its policies and worked for their success, I bid a most 
reluctant farewell. May you continue to support Frecp & Stream in its 
efforts in your behalf as enthusiastically and as faithfully as you have sup- 
ported Forest and Stream. 


F ermer Publisher of Forest and Stream 
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HE message from Mr. Clayton, which I publish on the page facing, 
calls, I believe, for a supplementary message from me. I wish to 
assure every reader of Forest and Stream, and every reader of 

Frecp & Stream, that I view the passing of the oldest outdoor maga- 

zine with very great regret. Gun, rod and tent have all played a large 

part in my life, giving me innumerable hours of enjoyment and recrea- 
tion beyond measure and price. Forest and Stream played a large part 
in the earlier years of my life, from boyhood to manhood. I first became 

a subscriber for it when I was ten years old. About that time it pub- 

lished a photograph of a new hunting wagon built for my father— 

the first specially built hunting wagon in America, I believe. 


It has not been many years since Forest and Stream was a power in the 
land, exerting an influence that has seldom, if ever, been enjoyed by any 
magazine of like circulation—greater than that exerted by many maga- 
zines of twenty times its circulation. And for years it was a valiant 
fighter for the cause of conservation. Every man, woman and child who 
loves the out-of-doors owes more to the Forest and Stream of Dr. Grin- 
nell’s day than could ever be repaid. 


In 1896 a group of sportsmen, again including Mr. Hallock, organized 
a new outdoor publication, to which they gave the name of “Western 
Field & Stream.” This was changed to Fretp & STREAM with the issue 
of February, 1897. In 1906, I took over the control of Fretp & StrEAM. 
In 1915 it became the leader of the field, surpassing all other outdoor 
publications in audited circulation, advertising and influence, which posi- 
tion it has never relinquished. 


In taking over Forest and Stream, it has been arranged that all 
active Forest and Stream subscribers will receive Fretp & STREAM in 
its stead for the same number of months that their subscriptions have still 
to run. This will bring to FieLp & STREAM immediately many thousands 
of additional subscribers. It is our hope and belief that those who have 
been buying Forest and Stream from newsdealers will henceforth buy 
Fietp & STREAM instead. 


In other words, Fretp & STREAM from this time forward will be read 
regularly by 75,000—perhaps 100,000—more sportsmen than have been 
reading it regularly heretofore. This increase of strength will enable it to 
accomplish more for conservation than it has been able to accomplish pre- 
viously. FreLp & StREAM has always exerted an influence enormously out 
of proportion to the size of its circulation, because it; too, has numbered 
among its followers and supporters a large number of the most important 
and influential citizens of America. Yet there have been times when we 
would have been able to accomplish more had we shown a larger following. 


HE 75,000 to 100,000 enthusiastic sportsmen who now join our fol- 

lowing, scattered as they are throughout the length and breadth of the 
land—substantial citizens of practically every village, town and city— 
will, I believe, greatly strengthen our ability to accomplish things. 


To all Forest and Stream readers I pledge a Firetp & STREAM that 
will fight their battles as constantly and as vigorously—a magazine that 
will utilize all of its resources of brains and money to make certain that we, 
now living, and those who come after us will have more game and better 
hunting, more fish and better fishing. And I pledge you also a Fretp & 
StrEAM that will give you in every issue hours of enjoyable reading and 
a wealth of useful and valuable information—the finest magazine that 
effort and a genuine love of the great outdoors can possibly produce. 


Publisher 


ELTINGE F. WARNER 


Hunter, fisherman, publisher 


RAY P. HOLLAND 
Editor of the combined magazines 
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Some exciting experiences with the king of cats 


By W. 8. CHADWICK 
Illustrated by LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


Y first nocturnal encounter with 

Leo occurred during a journey 

from Tete, in Portuguese East 

Africa, to Fort Jameson, in 
Northern Rhodesia. We were traveling 
with ox-wagons, and had inspanned about 
5:00 P. M. An hour or so later, when it 
was growing dark, we heard a lion’s grunt 
about half a mile behind us on the road. 
Within five minutes it was heard ahead 
of us, and to right and left of the road 
as well. 

There were ten wagons, my own form- 
ing the rear-guard. The first was prob- 
ably 500 yards ahead of me. The grunts 
indicated that at least three lions were 
on the prowl, and perhaps other silent 
comrades with them. Their obvious intent 
was to stampede the cattle. 

The lion is a scientific drover, and usu- 
ally drives his game into the claws of 
ambushed members of his troop. Natives 
emulate his strategy in this and some other 
respects. But on this occasion he was up 
against an unknown factor in the game. 
I had no loose oxen. All my two hundred 
head were in the yoke, and the expected 
stampede did not materialize. 

It is seldom that a lion attacks a beast 
when inspanned; so I told the drivers to 
go ahead, and make plenty of noise with 
whip and voice. In places, however, the 
road was bordered with twelve-foot grass ; 
so it was a nervy progress. 
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My driver evidently thought so, and 
kept glancing anxiously down the road 
behind us. Coming to a slight declivity, 
he omitted to apply the brake, which in- 
volved going behind the wagon. It knocked 
an ox off his legs and passed over him. 
Luckily the wheels missed him. Never- 
theless, we were detained there five nerve- 
racking minutes, getting him inspanned 
again. Next morning I found that the 
driver had left his much prized whip ly- 
ing in the road rather than remain a 
second longer to pick it up. 

Presently two lions detailed themselves 
as rear-guard and, walking abreast in the 
grass on each side of the road, kept up 
a sonorous chant about fifty yards behind 
us. I climbed on the load and, lying flat 
on my stomach, faced the road behind me. 
Whenever the pair showed, I sent a rifle 
bullet as close to them as possible to check 
their ardor. 

In this fashion we covered some four 
miles, and arrived at the clearing in the 
bush where we usually outspanned. There 
we drew the wagons up five abreast, bring- 
ing the teams between the front and rear 
rank, so that they were protected by the 
wagons. Huge fires were lit on each side, 
and until after midnight, when the moon 
rose, we sacrificed sleep to a game of chess 
with the “king.” 

For two hours there was silence and, 
outside the firelit circles, darkness. Tired 


cattle slowly chewing the cud, some with 
heads on shoulders snatching forty winks. 
Drivers and I peering anxiously into the 
darkness. Then, as drowsiness became in- 
sistent, we allowed the conviction to assert 
itself that Leo had admitted defeat and 
gone home. Assuming half-recumbent 
positions by the fires, we begin to nod. 
A sudden rush as two hundred oxen 
spring to their feet. A yell from a native, 
answered by a score of others. Firebrands 
hurled through the darkness on the left. 
A snapping of twigs under a heavy body, 
and a faint snarl announces Leo’s resent- 
ment at being foiled of a success his 
patience had so nearly achieved! 


NOTHER hour passes, and his soft 
approach is repeated, this time from 
the right. But now we are alert and listen- 
ing with taut nerves. A twig snaps, in 
spite of velvet pads. Peering in the direc- 
tion indicated, we see two small opalescent 
stars, nearer to earth than stars ever 
came. I aim carefully by firelight. The 
bullet whines through the air, and the 
“stars” disappear, while a crackling sound 
of dry leaves marks the line of the king’s 
rapid retreat. 

Again he alters his plan of attack. Call- 
ing a comrade, the pair advance without 
concealment, their silent kinsmen lying 
in ambush at strategic points in the dark- 
ness. Thundering an infernal duet, filled 
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As the natives began to talk, up sprang our quarry 


with menace, the pair advance; but the 
oxen evince a wise preference for our 
society and the firelight. The expected 
stampede does not occur. 

At twenty paces, two pairs of eyes be- 
come visible, and a bullet rakes the at- 
mosphere in their vicinity, while I curse 
my inability to see my rifle sights clearly. 
For the third time Leo retreats ; and before 
his hunting council can solve the problem 
of such unusual bovine behaviour, the 
moon has risen and we have achieved 
checkmate. 

As we pulled on, an hour later, we 
heard his lament some two or three miles 
away. At dawn we had left the scene of 
his defeat eight miles behind us. 


N my second journey to Tete, we out- 

spanned one night at midnight, after 
a hard trek. We had barely dropped the 
yokes when a crescendo duet from the 
darkness ahead warned us that we must 
banish ideas of sleep, as the young moon 
had long since set and darkness would 
continue until daybreak. And so it proved. 
All night that pair tried every leonine art 
to secure free rations, while we barred 
access to supplies. 

I had a riding donkey tied to the wagon. 
Near to dawn my driver whispered that 
a lion was approaching through the grass. 
Standing beside the donkey, I peered into 
the bush, but could see nothing, although 
intermittent rustling noises indicated a 
stealthy approach. 

As these came nearer I fired at the 
sound. From the top of the wagon my 
driver said he had seen eyes retreat, and 
reappear farther away. That was the 
king’s last attempt, however. At daybreak 
a bullet-scored tree and great pug marks 
showed that when I fired he was only 
twenty paces from me! 

I made mental note of the many nights’ 
lost sleep to be booked against Leo on 
this road, and resolved that he should 
liquidate the account at the first oppor- 
tunity. This occurred three months later, 
but not until I had provided him with a 
free meal, which alone induces him to 
remain near the scene of his nocturnal 
activities. 

At that time I was conducting transport 


from Fort Jameson to Dedza, in Nyas- 
saland. It was on my initial trip that the 
king secured his meal and gave me the 
opportunity of presenting the bill. On this 
occasion I had with me three wagons, ten 
loose oxen, one riding and one pack 
donkey. Part of the route was through 
a well-stocked game reserve. It was on 
my return journey through this that Leo 
issued his transiently successful challenge. 

We had outspanned on the road among 
the trees, wagon behind wagon, instead of 
going on to the open ground and pulling 
the wagons up abreast as usual. This was 
in order to get firewood, as the flat near 
the river, two miles ahead, was bare. It 
was about eleven o’clock when we out- 
spanned, and half an hour later I climbed 
into bed in my half-tent wagon. 

I was just dozing off when all the teams 
came to their feet as one, with a clatter 
of the yokes to which their heads were 
tied. The natives sitting round the fires, 
still eating, had also jumped to their feet 
and were gazing into the darkness. As I 
reached the roadway the loose oxen dashed 
out of the bush on the left. Taking my 
lantern, I at once rounded them up and 
counted them. They were all there, and 
I imagined the lion scent from a dis- 
tance had startled them. 

Returning to the road, I found my 
driver peering intently into the darkness 
on the right. “What is it?” I asked him. 

“He’s eating!” he replied. 

“What is eating?” I asked skeptically. 

“The lion! Listen! He is breaking the 
bones !” 


COULD not credit so silent and rapid 

a kill—even to the king—and I knew 
the loose cattle were safe. Therefore I 
asked testily, “What the devil is he eat- 
ing?” 

“It must be the donkey!” the driver 
answered. 

My two donkeys were loose. After I 
retired, they had wandered into the bush 
a few yards from the wagons, and had 
been close to the native’s fire on the right. 
I now remembered subconsciously noting, 
as I went to round the cattle up, my white 
riding donkey emerging in haste from the 
bush and a streak of red in the air 





behind him. He now stood by the wagon, 
but his mate, an old, fat pack-animal, was 
missing. 

Inquiries elicited the fact that the red 
streak I had seen was a firebrand hurled 
by the natives around the fire. They had 
heard panting breath close to them and 
had thrown the torch at the sound, just 
as the white donkey raced past them. The 
pack donkey had obviously met with dis- 
aster. But, I reflected, where was the 

“killing roar” about which so much has 
been said and written? Where, too, was 
“the cry of the victim?” 

Old hunters had often expressed to me 
their skepticism regarding the distinctive 
roar the lion is supposed to emit on these 
occasions, and which some imagine to be 
a victory chant, or a terrible warning to 
stand clear. But nothing had ever led me 
to anticipate this swift destruction of a 
strong beast in utter silence, within twenty 
paces of where I stood! 


HE silence was indeed ghastly, and 

tenfold more terrifying than any roar 
could be. King Leo had suddenly ap- 
peared as King Death—silent, swift and 
invincible. The Spirit of Annihilation 
stalked silently in the darkness, in living 
and breathing form. As I stood awed in 
its mighty taloned presence, the wild 
whispered to me of my insect proportions 
and chuckled gleefully as I admitted the 
impeachment without resentment. 

The obvious thing to do was to remove 
the cattle from the vicinity. I could per- 
haps have driven the killer from his prey, 
but that might have cost another life— 
human or bovine—and I calculated that 
if he were left undisturbed I might find 
his majesty in the vicinity the next morn- 
ing and take revenge. 

By standing beside each driver in turn, 
with rifle and lantern, we at last got the 
teams inspanned again. While doing this 
we twice saw the gleam of feline eyes and 
heard sucking noises, reminiscent of a 
vulgar person negotiating the soup course. 
On these occasions I sent a bullet in the 
diner’s direction, but with no effect. 

It may be noted here that a bullet does 
not disturb a lion unless it strikes suf- 
ficiently near him to give a suggestion of 
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its force. Its whine as it passes over he 
probably imagines to emanate from a new 
species of insect, and ignores it. 

Pulling on to the banks of the river, we 


passed the rest of the night in peace. 
Next morning, accompanied by two 
natives, I returned to the scene of the kill. 


E xamination of the ground showed that 
the lion had followed the wagons, passed 
them on the right, passed the loose oxen 
in the bush, crossed the span lying in the 
road in front, and made straight for the 
two donkeys. He had made his - kill twelve 
paces from the fire around which a dozen 
natives were sitting! He had then dragged 
his prey a further fifteen yards, beneath a 
large tree, and proceeded to dine. Later, 
perhaps when I fired, he had removed 
ten paces farther and there continued his 
meal. He had since departed with what 
remained. 


H® had thus shown fearlessness of fire 
or men, and proved that the donkey 
scent had prevailed over that of nearly 
a hundred oxen, inducing him to ignore 
much good and easily procured beef. 

Following his spoor, it soon became 
evident that he was carrying the donkey’s 
remains. An irregular groove in the sand, 
obviously made by the point of a dangling 
hoof, ran beside the tracks of great paws, 
which indicated the lion's great size and 
weight. This leonine habit is often dis- 
puted; even African hunters assert that 
he drags his prey and does not carry it. 
That he removed it at all showed the 
value he placed upon his kill, as he seldom 
removes either buck or beef,’although he 
returns for anything the vultures may 
have left. 

I knew that thus loaded, he would not 
go far; so, while my unarmed natives fol- 
lowed the spoor, I kept keen watch on the 
surrounding veld. Hunting alone like this, 
I could hope for no rescue if I made mis- 
takes, and realized that I could 
not afford any! 

We had gone about a mile when 
we picked up the donkey’s head 
and neck vertebrae. The flesh had 
been eaten off the neck and face, 
and the weight of the dangling 
head as it was carried had caused 










a section of the spinal » 

column to break off. 

Five hundred yards 

farther on, we came to a large ant-heap, 
surrounded at the base by thick foliage. 

Stopping the natives, I whispered: “Be 
careful! This is a likely place! Now speak 
aloud, but do not shout!” 

As the natives commericed to talk, up 
sprang our quarry, appearing to our 
startled senses about the size of a buffalo. 
He swept forward and away from us, with 
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the noiseless stride of his breed. Had he 
headed from cover in our direction, one 
of us must have been a victim. As it was, 
the natives gasped, “Ii’a! Mukulu! (Oh! 
A big one!)” 

In an instant I raced after him. Cross- 


ing a small flat fifty yards ahead, he 
strode forward into’ open, park-like 
country. As 


reached the edge 
of the timber 
bordering the flat, 
he halted and 
turned, standing 
broadside on and 
looking back in 
our direction. 

My rifle was a 
long-barreled, target model. 
With the sights at three hun- 
dred yards, I leaned against 
a tree, sheathed my nerves 
in mental ice and, aiming 
well behind the shoulder, 
fired. Down crashed the 
king as though lightning- 
stricken. As I watched, 
the great head 










Leo is an uncertain quantity. In this case 
he had actually taken the donkey right out 
from under our noses. He had made his 
kill and carried off his meat almost without 
a sound. Had it not been for the keen noses 
of our cattle, which sprang to their feet 
at the scent of the lion, we might not have 
known of his visit until morning. The 
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was down for keeps, and the natives ex- 
claimed jubilantly, “To-day we take his 
skin!” 

But it is not seemly to intrude on a 

royal death-bed. For ten minutes I sat on 
an ant-hill, where I could note any resur- 
rection, and smoked a cigarette with per- 
fect enjoyment. Then I _ cautiously 
approached what I hoped would be a 
corpse. But although the grass was fairly 
short, I could see nothing, and finally put 
one native up a tree to locate the body 
and direct me. 
’ Followed by the other, I went forward, 
and at ten paces saw my prize. In the same 
instant he saw me! The great head jerked 
upward, and a shattering snarl of rage 
sent the blood racing in my veins. With- 
out dwelling on my aim, 
I sent a bullet to the heart 
and, reloading, stood 
ready to repeat the shot. 
This proved unnecessary. 
Five minutes later we 
were examining a splendid 
specimen of the black- 
maned lion. 


TAXIDERMIST in 
Cape Town afterward 
said it was the largest 
head he had ever set up. 
We found that my first 
bullet had broken the spine, 
and this had proved my 
salvation. Had he been able 
to rise when I approached 
him, this story would not 
have been written! 
Although luck was with 
me on this occasion, I had 
seen enough of leonine 
power to realize the 
potentialities if fortune 
frowned. I remembered 
that black-maned lions are scarce, and that 
a mangy old animal with a valueless hide 
was equally capable of making me a sub- 
ject for an epitaph. Therefore I resolved 
to preserve toward Leo an attitude of 
neutrality so long as he refrained from 
attempts to dine at my expense. 
Intimate association with lions in their 
native habitat instills respect, if not fear. 


ed | 


the “killing roar.” 

The lion does his hunting at night, 
and he needs no cover in the dark. His 
vision is keener than that of any game he 
hunts. It follows that the game must de- 
tect his presence entirely by scent. _ 

In the cool of evening the game for- 
sakes the bush for the plains, where grass 
and water offer no concealment for the 
lion. Leo makes for the leeward belt of 
brush and skirts the plains silently and 
swiftly. When he detects game, he sel- 
dom attempts to approach it in the open, 
even if hunting alone. He watches its 
movements and waits until it approaches 
within fifty yards of his concealment. Then 
a stealthy, belly-to-ground approach, a 
lightning bound, and he has his meal. 


F he has chosen your riding donkey or 

one of your oxen as the object of his at- 
tack, he will be almost in striking distance 
before you are aware of his presence. He 
does not shatter the silence with his vi- 
brating hunting song at such a time. He 
stalks in silence, much more terrifying 
than any roar. His method of killing is a 
sure one. 

I do not credit the belief that he is fear- 
less, for were this so there would have 
been no natives in Africa when the white 
man arrived. Once he loses his fear of 
man and becomes a man-eater, a single 
lion secures an appalling list of victims. 
Fear of, or possibly it may be called re- 
spect for, man does exist in the majority 
of lions. He may be driven from his kill, 
stopped and turned midway in a charge 
by the pain of wounds, or deterred from 
attack by fear. However, when he is hunt- 
ing in the dark, he has every advantage, 
whereas man is greatly handicapped. 

An experience in the same territory six 
months later confirmed my resolve not to 
interfere with Leo unless he made it neces- 
sary. On arrival in Fort Jameson I order- 
ed an acetylene head-lamp, under the im- 
pression that this would be an advantage in 
nocturnal interviews with Leo. I was to 
learn greater wisdom when the theory 
was tested. I used the lamp once only— 
under circumstances I shall now relate— 
and I will never use one again! 

-(To be concluded) 
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It’s a big day when you turn failure into success at the very last moment 


By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


NY sportsman knows that the element 
of luck is very considerable in 
deer hunting. For example, many 
keen woodsmen of my acquaintance 

have not had a shot at a fine buck for 
years; whereas I know a young dentist 
who, though he knows little of the woods 
and really cares only indifferently for the 
sport, has had three superb bucks come 
to him, each on the first day of three suc- 
cessive seasons. The last head was close 
to a record. In describing his experience 
he said to me: “I just can’t help it. One 
of those big things will come blundering 
my way, while the good men never see 
one. 

I spent December of last year on my 
plantation in South Carolina, where there 
are a good many deer. From day to day 
different groups of friends hunted with 
me. Though we started at least a score 
of deer, and though many shots were 
taken at some exceedingly fine stags, the 
entire period of my stay passed without 
my having had a shot and without any 
one else having killed a deer. 

You fellow sportsmen, the readers of 
this story, know exactly how I felt at the 
end of that hunting trip. I confess that 
in the matter of hunting I do not care so 
much about moral victories. I like to have 
something tangible to show for all my 
time and effort. ’ : 

My last day on the plantation was Sun- 
day, on which I did not 
hunt. I was to leave at 
nine o’clock on Monday 
morning, driving to 
Charleston, forty miles 
away. Sunday night I 
had a farewell talk with 
my negro driver, and he 
suggested that we take 
a little turn at daylight 
just outside the planta- 
tion gate. The idea did 
not greatly appeal to me, 
but his eagerness was so 
apparent that I told him 
that I should be ready 
for him at six o'clock. 

The next morning 
broke clear, still and 
warm—the kind of a day 
that makes a man feel 
that he is a fool to leave 
the South in mid-winter 
and head northward into 
the blizzards. Two of 
my boys and I rode out 
the plantation gateway 
and took up stands, hav- 
ing before us the big 
wooded pasture lying 
immediately east of the 
house. My driver fol- 
lowed the river and 
struck into the pasture 
from the north. This old 
pasture is about a hun- 
dred acres in extent and 
is now little more than 
a wild tangle of sweet 
myrtle, sparkleberry 
bushes, jasmine vines 
and huge live-oaks, the 


acorns of which, deer are very fond of. 

Posting my two boys at what I thought 
the most favorable stands, I went far 
down the old road to the east of the pas- 
ture. Then I faced about and flanked 
slowly back, keeping abreast of the driver, 
whom I could locate by his continual 
whooping and whistling. 

In the manner described I walked 
parallel to the driver until he had come 
almost through the drive. I stopped in the 
road because the drive was practically 
over, and we had not struck a trail. I stood 
there rather negligently, leaning against 
a pine, enjoying the lovely sunshine that 
had begun to bathe the wide pineland in 
golden light. 

From the dark heart of a myrtle thicket 
I heard a Carolina wren carol rejoicingly. 
Flocks of blackbirds streamed over the 
pines, headed for the distant delta country. 

heard some negroes chatting as they 
walked down the road. I did not suppose 
that there was a deer within miles of that 
place. But who shall ever fathom the wiles 
of the whitetail ? 

As I was looking absent-mindedly down 
the road, suddenly, out of a little pond 
on the extreme edge of the pasture, a 
superb stag launched himself. From the 
moment I first saw him I knew not only 
that he was a deer of remarkable size and 
beauty, but also that he was an ancient 
acquaintance of mine. Identification was 


The deer hunter of Dixie must have his hounds and negro driver 
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made immediately possible by his freak 
antlers. 

I had seen this same deer in this very 
same neighborhood for three successive 


‘seasons. Moreover, I had picked up and 


was treasuring one set of his dropped 
antlers. The right horn of this set, instead 
of dropping forward in standard fashion, 
grew almost straight back and was heavily 
palmated. The left horn seemed to tower 
very high and was that of a standard 
large eight-point buck. The moment, 
therefore, that this old skulker hove in 
sight I knew that he was my old friend. 

But I was hunting with a shotgun, and 
he jumped in the road at about one hun- 
dred and thirty yards. At that distance 
with that weapon, I considered it useless 
to fire at a deer. For a second it looked 
as if he might come up the road, but I 
saw him change his mind. He had made 
me out, although at the moment I was try- 
ing my best to give a high-class imitation 
of being a young pine or some other harm- 
less kind of forest object. I knew that if 
he came three jumps nearer, I would have 
a chance at him; nothing certain assured- 
ly, but at least a long drag. 

One jump he came—a splendid sailing 
leap, with his head high and his tail high, 
making me think of what old Ed Lincoln 
used to say about a buck in full flight: 
“I never can tell if he’s trying to keep his 
head higher’n his tail or his tail higher’n 
his head.” His second 
jump took him no nearer 
to me, for it was at a 
left angle. He was be- 
ginning to lean from 
me. I did not raise my 
gun. Although I knew 
that he saw me, I didn’t 
want to scare him any 
more. How I wished 
that something on the 
other side of him would 
scare him more than I 
had done! 


HEN, on the 

morning of the 
last day, or rather in the 
last moments of the last 
hour’s hunting, a hunter 
sees a stag take a fatal 
swerve away from him, 
just out of range, he is 
ready to uncouple his 
gun, relax his nerves, 
take a long pull from 
his flask of saints’ de- 
light, and call the busi- 
ness off. When a buck 
turns from me _ and 
crowds the canvas, I 
haven’t made it a rule 
to try to head him off 
all by my lonesome. Nor 
have I yet acquired the 
knack of running one 
down and jumping on 
his neck. Nor has my 
voice that peculiarly al- 
luring timbre which will 
cause a fleeing buck to 
(Continued on page 63) 
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They Knew 





When you know the fish are there, the trick 
zs to take them 


s-ciux What’ They Wanted 


T was six o’clock in the morning. The 
wind was blowing a gale—a cold wind 
that chilled and congealed the blood. 
During the night the temperature had 

dropped steadily until it reached a low of 
thirty-five, where it seemed set on re- 
maining. And this was the month of 
June in the Catskills! 

Pardner and I stood disconsolately on 
the shores of the Esopus, too cold and 
miserable for words, with fingers too 
numbed from the preliminaries of setting 
up our rods even to consider the finishing 
touch of leader and fly. Truly the outlook 
was drear. The chances for suc- 
cessful dry-fly fishing were slim. 
At least, that was the way we 
felt about it. 

Another angler appeared, fish- 
ing down-stream with wet flies. 
He saw us and started to retire 
from the stream, evidently with 
the intention of passing around 
us so as not to disturb the pool we 
were standing by. I hailed him 
and told him not to go out of his 
way, as we were not fishing and he 
might just as well work the pool. 

He thanked us cheerily and 
went to the business of fishing, 
carefully and very skilfully. In 
the deep, swift water at the head 
he took one undersized brown, 
and that was all. 

“Sure is tough going this morn- 
ing,” he said with a grin, “but 
that’s to be expected on a day 
like this. This pool is my _ba- 
rometer of fishing conditions. When 
they won’t come here, I feel that 
it is useless to try elsewhere. I’m 
going to call it off until ‘to-mor- 
row. Perhapsit will be better then.” 

Here was the unsolicited opin- 
ion of an expert old-timer, one 
who knew his stream well. 
Pardner and I experienced a 
further drop in spirits, if that 
were possible, when we heard his 
decision. We felt like following him 
when he left us, but to-morrow for 
us meant work, not play ; so we 
remained by the side of the stream, 
determined to make the best 
of an apparently hopeless situation. 

The sun suddenly broke through the 
dark bank of clouds in the east and 
brightened most of the pool with a glo- 
rious light. The water being quite low and 
extremely clear, we could see the bottom 
quite plainly. It appeared lifeless, as if 
all the trout were indisposed or hiding 
away under the rocks. 

But even as we looked a miracle took 
place. An extraordinarily strong and 
boisterous gust of wind lashed bushes on 
the far side of the pool. A large quantity 
of flies became dislodged from the leaves, 
and about a dozen of them were forced 
down on to the water, where they floun- 
dered about. In one dozen seconds there 
were as many rises, and the dozen ship- 
wrecked flies disappeared. 

Our chilled bodies instantly tingled 
with warmth as the excitement of the 
moment caused our blood to circulate 
wildly, and our numbed fingers regained 
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some of their suppleness as we eagerly 
finished the task of tying on a leader and 
fly. Here was positive proof that the 
trout were willing and that they would 
rise to the dry fly even though it was 
like a winter morning. 

But they were selective—very much so. 
They knew what they wanted, and we did 
not. At last I regained enough common 
sense to shake a bush and get one of the 
flies that had blown on to the water. 

It was a large fly, about equal in size 
to a No. 10 artificial. The color was al- 
most indescribable, being of an extremely 





I kept at him until I either got him or missed the rise 


pale yellow-green hue. Except for the 
greenish cast, I would have identified it 
as a yellow dun, as it was exactly the same 
except for coloration. 

The only thing I could find in my fly 
box that even remotely resembled this 
insect was a specially tied Pale Evening 
Dun with fan-wings. Pardner, a palmer 
purist (one of the new school who uses 
nothing but palmer-tied flies) put on one 
of George La Branche’s creations, the 
Pink Lady Palmer. His contention is 
that if one cannot take a trout on a pal- 
mer, he cannot be taken at all. 

While we were picking out our flies 
a general rise took place over the entire 
pool, all apparently to flies of the same 
kind. Few of these flies were floating up- 
right; most of them were lying on their 
sides or upside down, and some were 
struggling to regain equilibrium as the 
current carried them along. It looked as 


if a violent gust of wind a short distance 
up-stream had forced them down into the 
water. 

My fly certainly looked most like the 
natural insect—that is, it did to us. The 
trout evidently thought otherwise, as they 
took Pardner’s Pink Lady Palmer and 
left my Pale Evening Dun exclusively 
alone. Was this because his fly appeared 
nearest like the natural to them? Or was 
it because neither fly fooled them as an 
imitation, and they took the palmer be- 
cause it appealed to their selective fancy? 

Curious, I tried out ten different pat- 
terns of flies, selecting both those 
which in some measure resembled 
the construction of the natural 
and those which were farthest re- 
moved from any resemblance to 
it. I could not get a rise, although 
twice I had trout follow under a 
light Hendrickson for a_ short 
distance. During this time, Pard- 
ner, when the wind allowed him 
to put the fly over fishable water, 
took trout after trout. 

This state of affairs lasted for 
slightly over an hour. Then, all 
at once, every trout in the pool 
stopped rising, just as I admitted 
defeat and put on a Pink Lady 
Palmer. 

We wandered down-stream to 
the next bit of likely looking 
water—a deep, swift run which 
flattened out into an interesting 
riffle. Even as we got into posi- 
tion three trout rose, one at the 
tail and two at the head. One of 
the latter was a good fish that 
lay in a deep pocket on the far 
side of the white water. 


E started fishing confi- 

dently with our Pink 
Lady Palmers. We fully expected 
to take these fish without any 
delay. But not so easily was the 
conquest achieved. The very fly 
which had been so effective in 
the pool above was refused here 
with great finality. 

Pardner finally took the trout 
of the lower riffle with a yellow 
bivisible. He also scored on the 
second trout, the one out in the main 
current at the head of the run, taking it 
on the same fly. Then he made an attempt 
to take the big fish of the pocket, but 
failed to get a rise; in fact, he finally put 
the fish down after trying every different 
bivisible that he possessed. 

I had made a poor showing so far. The 
best I had done was to get two short rises 
from undersized trout. To take the big 
trout from the pocket seemed an im- 
possibility, especially now that he had 
become suspicious and had been put down 
by the casting of my companion. 

Before beginning the attempt I studied 
out the situation carefully. It was a diffi- 
cult place to cast to and to float the fly 
without drag. The only way I could figure 
out to do it right was to stand well out in 
the deep, fast water and use a short line 
over the pocket. In this way I could drop 
the fly on the far edge of the white water 
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and let it float naturally into the eddy. I 
decided that a good floating fly, one that 
could be easily seen, would be the right 
dope. I selected a No. 10 Royal Coach- 
man fan-wing. 

My selection of position turned out to 
be ideal. The fly, unhampered by the long 
line dragging in the fast water, floated 
perfectly down the run and followed the 
outer current around the eddy. Finally 
it worked out into the white water again 
and drowned. Eight times I did this with- 
out interesting the trout. On the ninth he 
rolled over, but either refused or missed 
clean. The tenth time he came again, and 
this time I got nervous and pulled the fly 
away before he could take it. 


O give him time to get over any 

possible suspicion, I rested the pocket 
for ten minutes. Then I started the fly 
down the white water again. Before it 
got fairly started it went under, and as 
I tightened the line I felt the trout there. 
Luckily I connected solidly. He had 
changed his position after I took the fly 
from him, and had moved directly under 
the white water. 

There should have been several more 
good fish in this run—probably there were 
—but we could not get another rise 
there, nor did we see another trout move. 

For some distance beyond this, the 
stream did not yield a fish. On first 
thought, this seemed rather strange, inas- 
much as there were some beautiful holes 
in this stretch and it was sheltered from 
the wind. A little reflection, however, 
gave one a very plausible explanation for 
the dearth of feeding trout. 

For one thing, the sun did not shine in 
this protected spot, and it was very much 
colder than it was out in the more ex- 
posed sections. Also, the kind of bushes 
which covered the banks were different 
than those which had produced the flies 
above, and the few I shook seemed barren 
of insect life. Besides, even if some of the 
bushes had been full of flies, they would 
have stayed there. It was too cold for 
them to start flying without being forced 
to, and there wasn’t any wind in this spot 
to dislodge them. 

Later in the day the sun beat down in 
this ravine, and it became quite warm 
there, sheltered as it was from the north- 
west gale. At this time a large hatch of 
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flies appeared, mostly cowdungs, and a 
fellow who happened to be there at the 
time had some mighty good fishing. I 
am indebted to him for this informa- 
tion. 

The instant we left this sheltered ravine 
we saw trout moving and plenty of flies 
on the water. Here, too, the fish proved 
positively finicky. One hole in particular 
stands out vividly in my memory, and 
the notes about it in my field book are 
curious for their inconsistencies. 

This pool was exposed to the full blast 
of the gale,“~which was so strong that it 
forced waves directly against the rather 
fast current. Fortunately, the bank at our 
back was open, so that we did not need 
to worry about our back cast, and the wind 
favored our dropping the fly on fishable 
water. Even at that, it was very discon- 
certing at times. One would achieve what 
might be expected to be a perfect cast, 
only to have the wind suddenly take the 
fly and force it down on the water with an 
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audible smack.’ At other times it would 
carry it up in the air for a dozen feet and 
then withdraw the support abruptly, so 
that the line and fly all fell in a tangled 
heap. Sometimes, however, it let the fly 
drop as soft as thistle-down and made a 
perfect cast of a faulty delivery; so it 
kept one about even. 

On the whole, I accounted for 
more rises when the fly hit the water hard 
than when it fluttered down perfectly— 
an odd condition that I have experienced 
only four or five times in my angling 
peregrinations. This condition at this time 
was no doubt caused by the fact that the 
wind was driving the natural flies into the 
water, and they were not alighting of 
their own accord, as they would have 
ordinarily. 

It was a long while before I found a 
fly that did the trick here. Five fish that 
were rising directly behind each other 
refused everything I put over them for 
one hour, and then took a dark brown 
bivisible the first time it floated over 
them. I took three more in rapid suc- 
cession and missed five, all on the same 
fly. Then I could not get another rise 
on it. 

Meanwhile my partner, using the Pink 
Lady Palmer, also, at intervals, the gray, 
blue, badger, yellow and black bivisibles, 
failed to get a single rise. He changed to 
a claret bivisible as I took my last fish. 
Then, while I had a blank period, he took 
them with that fly, one which I have 
never caught a trout with. 


SITHER one of the flies that 

brought us results was in the least 
like the natural on the water, which was 
a cowdung. I had tried some pretty fair 
imitations of this fly a good part of the 
time and did not get a rise with them. 
Account for it? I cannot, nor have I any 
logical theory to present. Nevertheless, I 
am stating the actual happenings of this 
most unusual day. 

The last pool we fished was fairly boil- 
ing with trout. After a time of changing 
patterns, Pardner finally started taking 
fish on a ginger brown bivisible. Unwilling 
to concede even then that only one fly 
would do the work, I went through a dozen 
changes without getting results. Even the 
dark brown bivisible would not interest 
them; so finally I (Continued on page 60) 
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IEW of the Nimrods. in the army of 

hunters yearly seeking Wawa, the 

wild goose, really know much about 

him. Most of us recognize him only 
as a distant acquaintance as he drags his 
trumpeting ranks across the autumn sky. 
Today there are not many who have the 
opportunity of getting into close quarters 
with him on marsh or sand-bar or stubble- 
field and of discussing his savory pound- 
age at table. 

I hold myself fortunate that I lived early 
enough to know the sport of decoying 
Canada geese an the big stubble-fields, 
for I maintain that of all our North 
American game birds he is the king. His 
old-time flights were the most blood- 


warming sights and brought the most 
soul-stirring moments a hunter could 


know. But Wawa in his Northern summer 
home is a bird unknown to most; so let 
me tell a little of this hidden chapter of 
his life as it was revealed to me last 
season. 

My tent was pitched one evening in the 
first week of May under a yellow pine 
close to the water’s edge on the shore of 
Osoyoos Lake, in the southern Okanagan 
valley, British Columbia. This beautiful 
lake is in a desert setting, a finger of 
the dry belt reaching up across the Inter- 
national Boundary. It is the hottest. 
driest spot in Canada. The drifting sand 
dunes back of the lake shore on which 
stand a few scattered pines and black 
poplars, the sage-brush flats and thickets 
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of antelope brush, the burned and baked 
appearance of every slope—all tell the 
story of this most northerly of American 
deserts. 

I was quite prepared for rattlesnakes, 
jack-rabbits and pocket mice, but scarcely 
for the goose reveille that roused me at 
dawn my first morning on the lake shore. 
There sounded a tremendous honking 
half a mile up the lake, and then a couple 
came trumpeting near. Honk! A-honk! 
They were almost above the tent. I could 
hear the whiff-whiff of their great wings 
on the still air. Then, wonder of wonders, 
with great wing clatter as well as vocal, 
they took to the top branches of the big 
yellow pine a hundred yards off, on the 
brow of the steep bank. 

I got up now to see the miracle—Canada 
geese in a tree! Then I realized that this 
was the region where geese had taken to 
nesting in trees and deporting themselves 
in manner seldom seen elsewhere. And I 
can think of nothing more incongruous 
than two big Canadas perched upon the 
top of a yellow pine tree, usurping the 
throne of bald eagle or osprey. 

A rancher informed me that the birds 
did this every morning and explained that 
there once had been an osprey’s nest in 
that particular pine. The chief interest of 
Wawa in pine trees here is that they con- 
tain many old fish-hawk nests. At one 
time this picturesque bird of prey was 
abundant here, and even now it is far 
from uncommon, so that many of the old 
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The Canada goose as a 
tree-nesting bird 


By 
HAMILTON M. LAING 





pines harbor the great stick platforms 
that these birds build for eyries. Some- 
how the geese found these platforms ex- 
cellent nest-sites, merely adding their own 
down as warm lining. 

The strange habit seems firmly founded 
here, and is repeated year after year. One 
thing that works out well for the geese 
is their early nesting. Because they arrive 
in March, and in such a favored spot can 
brood in- April, they are well along with 
incubation before the tardy ospreys arrive. 


BOUT half a mile up the lake shore, 
a wide, low flat with pond holes on 
it was thrust out from the higher hill. 
From this flat a narrow sand spit, nearly 
a mile in length, almost cut the lake in 
half. This region seemed the very heart 
of the goose stronghold. On the edge of 
the flat, three big pines stood close to the 
water, and it was about these trees that 
the birds made their greatest hubbub. 
At all hours pairs of geese were to be 
seen nipping the new grass about the pond 
holes. Some small flocks came here every 
morning at dawn. The area about the 
pines seemed the recognized civic center 
of goosedom. What they discussed each 
morning at dawn cannot be told. The 
rumpus was what in hunting days I would 
have judged grand opera of the wild, but 
now I found it to be unearthly clatter that 
banished all chance of sleep even at half 
a mile. 
Of course, the Canada goose was the 
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only species that took up residence here, 
though both the Hutchins’, little brother 
of the Canadas, and a snow goose or two 
called for a day’s sojourn to break the 
trip north. The little flocks of a dozen or 
fifteen of the big fellows that winged up 
or down the lake or came in on the flat 
were non-breeders. These birds do not 
nest on their first return, but spend the 
second summer of their lives in idleness, 
grouped in small companies. 


HE pairs that fed on the flat were not 

so easy to fathom. As nest-owning 
couples seldom get far out of sight of their 
treasures—no parents are more attentive— 
it was thought that these idling pairs had 
already nested and laid but met misfor- 
tune. A coyote perhaps—for I judged him 
the most plausible foe of such nesters 
here—had been the death of their hopes. 
These big birds lay but once in a season, 
and on meeting misfortune must wait 
another year to try again. 

No coyote or four-footed foe could rob 
the pair down on the point. All the three 
pines had nests in them, mainly of crows, 
some of which were occupied. The geese 
had picked the most inaccessible—a flat 
osprey’s platform on the end of a branch 
near the top of the tree. It was a grand 
sight that I saw one evening. The gander 
was standing high-headed and tall at the 
edge of the great platform as the mate 
brooded beside him, her neck held low 
and outstretched. A beautiful sight too, 
and it lacked the incongruity I had felt at 
first of geese in trees. 

It was about this tree that the bulk of 
the morning noise seemed to center. Again 
and again I saw couples fly up to the vicin- 
ity of the nest, honking tremendously. 
Sometimes they perched in other pines. 
What it was all about I could not discern, 
but it had every appearance of a social 
call. The visitors, I judged, had no eggs 
or young and were excited over the better 
fortune of the others and inquiring when 
Mrs. Wawa was expecting. 

I was soon to learn a great deal more 





There is nothing casual about the watch- 
fulness of the Canada goose 


of this nursery and summer home of the 
Canadas. Its extent was quite astounding 
—from across the United States line in 
Washington up the lake and river to be- 
yond Vasseux Lake—a stretch of thirty 
miles of nesting territory. I met the war- 
den of the Vasseux Lake Bird Sanctuary, 
Mr. S. J. Darcus, and learned that the 
real center of abundunce wag in the refuge 
and gladly accepted his invitation to visit 
it with him. 

It was the morning of May 12th, and 
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The osprey-goose nest in the yellow pine, osprey now in possession. Note 
the pelican flock winging up the valley 


as we skimmed up the valley, spring was in 
evidence on every hand. T ‘he orchards on 
the irrigation project, where in the last 
eight or nine years ranches have been 
born in the desert, were bursting in bloom. 
A little slough near the road was teeming 
with waterfowl, among which some fine 
redhead ducks were gleaming. 

I was pleased to see the waterfowl and 
to hear the warden’s interesting story of 
the geese in his charge. Eight years pre- 
viously, at the same time of year, I had 
been here, when the ranches were coming 
into being and the town of Oliver was 
born. I had then found my first goose in a 
tree and learned of two or three other 
nests in the valley and said, “With settle- 
ment coming so, it is the end.” How 
poorly had I calculated! 

Mr. Darcus, an enthusiastic bird man, 
assured me that it would not be possible 
to show me the geese as they could be 
seen in the early morning. His first task 
of the day always was to proceed to the 
Val Haines ranch at the foot of the lake 
and fire a shot over the heads of some 
hundred and twenty-five Canadas—a non- 
breeding crowd that insisted on pasturing 
on the Haines hay crop. 


I recalled that eight years ago I had 
camped there in the spring. At this time, 
when the sanctuary was created, there was 
a little company of a dozen Canadas using 
the meadow, the special wards and pets 
of Haines and also of Parham on the 
ranch adjoining. Ranchers were now 
rather astounded at the multiplication of 
their charges. A hundred and twenty-five 
geese Can crop a wondrous acreage of green 
meadow, and hay is a valuable asset here. 


T WAS plain that while this bird sanc- 

tuary had fulfilled some of the things 
for which it was intended, it had broad- 
ened its scope considerably. Originally its 
aim was to provide sanctuary for the last 
remnant of the great trumpeter swans 
that for some years had wintered here. 
If the swans had not greatly prospered, 
the geese had. 

Again I recalled that at my previous 
visit a lone sandhill crane had patrolled 
the Osoyoos meadows, showing by every 
action that his lonely heart pined for a 
mate and that he wanted to nest there. 
Now the warden knew of one or two nests 
down there and three more nests up above 
on the reserve. (Continued on page 62) 
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HAT early morning in August, 

when Joe sighted a big swordfish 

from the crow’s-nest, was a never- 

to-be-forgotten episode in my life. 
We had left Terminal Island Bay, south 
of Los Angeles, at 4:00 A. M., heading 
for the Island of Santa Cruz, which is 
some twenty-two miles westerly from 
Santa Barbara. It was the seventh day of 
a cruise along the southern 
California coast, which started 
from San Diego in the boat 
Swordfish, At Newport we 
abandoned this boat for the 
larger and more speedy craft, 
the Nita. 

For six days we had patient- 
ly covered many miles of 
water in the hope of catching 
a swordfish. On the second day 
we saw seven fish, all large 
ones. We tried four of the 
seven, using mackerel for bait, 
but none were interested. The 
third day, some one out from 
Avalon hooked a broadbill in 
the Catalina Channel. We 
watched the fight from the 
crow’s-nest, but we never 
learned who landed the fish. 
We tried two fish on this day, 
but they wouldn’t rise to a 
bait. 

The fourth and fifth days 
were uneventful. We chugged 
along the coast, watching for 
fins, but nothing was seen. On 
the sixth day we saw three fish 
together. This appeared to be 
our chance, but we tried for 
two hours to interest these 
monsters without as much as 
a close shave. Very discour- 
aged, we put in at Terminal 
Island on the evening of the 
sixth day. 

“We'll go up toward Santa 
Cruz Island and try ’em, if 
you say the word,” Joe said 
that evening. 

Every one was game. Sup- 
plies were ordered and loaded 
aboard. The tackle was check- 
ed over, and some new lines added. These 
new lines were 27-thread Cuttyhunk 800 
feet long. 

On the morning of August 26th, to be 
exact, we pulled anchor at 4:00 A. M. 
and set a course toward Santa Cruz 
Island. It was rather misty along the coast 
until the sun came up, which turned the 
watery world about us into a gorgeous 
picture of sparkling silver. Gulls and 
pelicans followed our boat. Their morn- 
ing coats were immaculate, lacking the 
slightest ruffle of feather or wing as they 
sailed along. 

Tom, at the wheel, motioned to right 
and left as fish rose out of the water at 
the approach of the boat. He has a quick, 
keen eye that never fails to see every- 
thing. Joe, Tom’s older brother, had taken 
up, a position in the crow’s-nest, sending 
hrs glances far and near in the hope of 
spotting a telltale fin. Charlie and Shorty 
were busy with details, such as coiling 
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At last Dame Fortune smiled, and I got my swordfish 


By LORIN HALL 













The davit would not permit us to get his head and sword 


out of water 


rope, adjusting the luggage, making fast 
two drums of fuel oil and mending a small 
bait net. We were now abreast the waves, 
two miles out from the San Pedro break- 
water, heading north at a speed of ten 
miles per hour. 

Not a man aboard ever dreamed that 
before most folks were out of bed we 
would be fast to a monster swordfish. 
We were not expecting any fish until we 
were off Santa Monica, but the broadbill 
has no special run and it may be seen 
close inshore, midway between the main- 
land and Catalina, or twenty miles out, 
as the case may be. 

I noticed that it was exactly 6:36 A. M. 
when we met a big steamer coming 
down the coast, loaded to the guard- 
rail with lumber. The man on the 
bridge hailed us, and we all responded. 
Joe’s eye for adventure, developed by 
long experience on the seven seas, did 
not fail him a few minutes later. I noticed 





that he had seen something interesting 
ahead, though reluctant to signal for the 
moment; so I went to the bow with fish- 
ing rod in hand to be ready if a fish were 
sighted. 

A ten-inch mackerel was securely tied 
on my drop-forged hook. The leader, a 
long piece of bronze wire, trailed along 
on deck, and the reel was freshly oiled and 
checked over. I had 800 feet of 
27-thread line of the best Cut- 
tyhunk brand. 

Joe glanced at his watch. 
“In about ten minutes,” he an- 
nounced, “I expect to see some- 
thing-—-perhaps a _ swordfish, 
marlin or broadbill. I caught 
the tip of a fin, but the fish 
went down. It'll come up 
straight ahead.” 

If Joe had said, “I expect 
we'll hit that lumber boat,” it 
could have caused no more ex- 
citement for me. He was as 
calm as the sea itself, but I 
had quite a different feeling. 
Something told me I was due 
for a real battle. 


E chugged ahead stead- 

ily, all eyes on the water, 
When the fish came up, there 
would le a chance to troll a 
bait in its path. I took up my 
position on the plank, the rod 
ready for the cast, and watched 
ahead earnestly. Nothing more 
was said by any one for sev- 
eral moments, but every man 
had his attention riveted on 
the sea just ahead of the boat. 

A huge pelican with enor- 
mous wing-spread sailed over 
us and fell, beak first, into the 
water. A fish had ventured too 
close. The big bird had made 
a direct hit and floundered on 
the surface, swallowing the 
jack smelt. In a few seconds, 
several other pelicans showed 
up from somewhere, and each 
sailed along the surface, watch- 
ing for fish. There followed a 
series of dives and flops as the birds got 
their breakfast. 

All the while Joe had been watching a 
certain stretch of water as if he had been 
looking for a hostile submarine. After 
perhaps seven minutes, we heard him 
shout, “There it is! A swordfish, boys, 
and a beauty!” 

From the cabin Tom saw the fin above 
water and began to circle. There was no 
indication that the fish had seen us, for 
he simply swam along, the big fin at least 
fifteen inches out of the water. What a 
great fin! What were the chances of the 
monster’s being hungry? Couldn’t Tom 
“fly” the boat instead of going so slow? 
All these speculations ran through my 
mind: I was more than nervous. How- 
ever, Tom was doing just the right thing 
—making the proper speed and putting 
me in position to troll the bait. 

It was not long until we saw a flash of 
silver under the water, and then the great 
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fin came up. Joe pointed out the best place 
to make the cast. In a moment Tom had 
the boat in position. We had swung around 
and were now leading the fish by a few 
yards, though in the same direction, with 
the bow slightly southwestward. Joe mo- 
tioned with a sweep of his hand as the 
gleaming sides of the fish showed in the 
waves. Out went the bait, and the line 
ran off until the mackerel was jumping 
right in the monster’s path. 

Staring into the crystalline depths, 
we saw the great fish rise out of the 
sea as if heaved up by some submarine 
force. We saw the sworded head for a 
second as the monster took the bait, 
swung sideways and started off with it. 

“Slack off the line! More—more yet!” 
Joe shouted from the crow’s-nest. 

About 300 feet of line went out swift- 
ly. Every man held his breath. 

“Strike him! Again! Again!” Joe 
shouted. “Set the hook good’n plenty, 
partner !” 


IHREE or four terrific strikes drove 

the hook into the monster’s flesh, and 
in that instant pandemonium broke loose. 
We saw a third of his great body shoot 
out of the water in a mighty heave. The 
sword slashed to right and left and the 
huge head shook with herculean force as 
the fish tried to throw the hook. Next he 
came straight for us, swiftly cutting a 
great swath in the water, swinging the 
huge sword to right and left. It was the 
answer of a giant swordfish to the quick 
strikes that sent the hook into his body. 

“Get goin’, Tom!” Joe called. “You got- 
ta move some now!” 

Tom gave the boat all the speed she 
had while I quickly retrieved all the line 
possible. The big fish raced toward us like 
a speeding torpedo, the water swirling 
and dashing, his body plainly visible. On 
and on he came as I reeled in the line. 

“Look out there!” Joe shouted again. 
“Watch the line! He’s goin’ under the 
boat!” 

I whipped the line around the plank just 
in time, and in two seconds the reel was 
humming as the monster shot ahead. 

“Follow him, Tom! Fast—faster!” 
shouted Joe, pointing toward the depart- 
ing swordfish. 

Away went the boat, but we were much 
too slow, and soon most of my line was 
out. We were on our way now, and what 
the future held no man knew. The line 
was singing tight. I had trouble to stay 
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on my feet, and had it not been for the 
“coop” on the plank I would surely have 
been swept off into the sea. 

For the next half hour we raced ahead. 
Tom forced the boat for all it was worth. 
In all this time, not a foot of line was 
recovered. The terrific strain on my rod 
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“A swordfish, and a beauty!” 


smashed the tip, and Charlie came to my 
rescue. I cut the line, and Charlie held 
the fish with a gloved hand while Shorty 
and I changed tips and retied the line. 
The battle was again in the open field. 

After one hour of the most thrilling 
fight, the honors were about even between 
fish and fisherman. We had covered per- 
haps five miles of water, circling now and 
again. The monster was going strong all 
the while, sounding at times, rising out 
of the water, seesawing the great sworded 
head back and forth, and swashing his 
tail; but as the minutes swept by, every- 
thing held fast. 

Tom proved himself a master at the 


Shorty fastened a rope about the tail of the giant, and the rope was thrown aboard 





wheel. His help saved the day. With 
Charlie signaling, and Joe giving orders 
from his vast knowledge of the game, and 
Shorty ready with the gaff, every man 
had a hand in the fight. 

“Just as well forget the gaff, Shorty,” 
Joe said, lighting his pipe; “we're in for a 
long fight. That fish is big and strong, 
and will last for hours.” 

What was Joe talking about? Already 
my arms felt paralyzed; my shoulders 
ached, and my hands were blistered. Was 
this to keep up for hours? Could I ever 
last another hour? I didn’t know. 

One would think that after an hour of 
terrific fighting—at times almost towing 
the boat—the fish would tire out. We had 
yet, however, to learn the great staying 
powers of the broadbill swordfish. Each fish 
has its own individuality when it comes 
to a fight. This monster had super power. 

The first hour of the scrap was terrific 
—and then came the second hour! In a 
fresh burst of speed, when it seemed we 
were about to bring him near enough for 
a spear thrust or a gaff, the monster 
whirled, threw his great sword skyward 
and took about 500 feet of recovered line 
in a dash so swift that it amazed all on 
board. I managed to stop him, and he 
went into the air several times and then 
sounded. Down—down—down! Eight 
hundred feet of line were on that reel, 
and I trembled for fear he would take 
it all. He stayed down for a long time. 
I tried to pump him; tried to turn that 
great head up, but without success. 

“This is your finish!” Joe shouted. 
“He'll likely stick there.” 

Tom didn’t think so. Charlie said his 
father had lost a record-breaker by this 
same trick. Shorty thought my chances 
were favorable to turn him back up. 
I was too tired to care one way or the 
other! The fish was now master of the 
situation, 


E stayed down some thirty minutes. 
All the while I put every ounce of 
pull on the line that it would stand. In 
all the pumping and reeling and lifting I 
had regained less than fifteen feet of line. 
This was surely discouraging. But some- 
thing had to come pretty soon. I became 
determined either to lift him or lose him. 
He finally began to rise, slowly. Then he 
came faster. I couldn’t take in line fast 
enough! 
No strain on the line now whatever— 
no evidence of a (Continued on page 62) 


N all other matters a man may be as 

frank and friendly as the sunlight on 

a trout stream; but if he is an up- 

land gunner, he will become as de- 
ceitful as Satan himself if you question 
him concerning woodcock cover. At your 
artless inquiry, “Where are you finding 
your birds?” your friend will give you a 
swift, evasive, sidelong look and sub- 
merge like a submarine. His ensuing tac- 
tics are calculated to keep you from learn- 
ing anything of value, while he himself, 
the dissembling rascal, is on the alert in 
the hope that you may be so incredibly 
careless as to let fall some hints as to 
where you are finding yours. 

Fortunately for the internal peace of 
the nation, there are always one or two 
strips of woodcock cover well known to 
every local gunner—public property, so 
to speak, where no one can find a bird 
except when a flight is falling, or on the 
first day of the open season. These old 
standbys furnish the material for a nice, 
creditable lie when you, in your turn, are 
asked where you found those four plump 
woodcock you have just displayed. 

There must be many lovely bits of wood- 
cock cover which the birds frequent, and 
which are known to none but the origi- 
nal discoverers. Doubtless there are many 
more which are never found at all. It 
would seem, however, that two active men 
shooting grouse and woodcock in the same 
district, season upon season for twenty 
years, would have located every yard 
of woodcock cover thereabout. How- 


ever, the Judge entertained, as law- y 
yers do, a reasonable doubt in these 
i doubt that was not 





shared by the Sniper, who was con- 
fident that his empty cartridge cases 


mouldered in every patch of wet 
woodland in the township. _ 
In addition to a half dozen 


strictly concealed assets, the pair of 
them knew of as many 
more covers not so utterly 
exclusive. There were two 
grand covers—areas so rich 
and extensive that it was 


more than a full day’s 
work to comb either of 7 
them. And there was a ~@7 
score of petty covers— <¢*- 
fence corners, a yard or 

two of moist earth 


under a neglected ap- 
ple tree, or a certain 
patch of brambles 
where one could al- 
ways spring a single 
bird, or perhaps two. 

Shooting days are 
short, and with such 
wealth already lo- 
cated and available the two friends had 
small incentive to explore farther. There 
was nothing to be gained, as they saw it, 
by spending a day in a region that might, 
after all, be worthless. But the wise ac- 


tion of the state authorities in closing the 
season on grouse placed a new factor in the 
annual shooting vacation of the two gunners. 
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By Advice of Counsel 


The hottest corner on woodcock ever recorded in New England 


By H. P. SHELDON 


Illustrated by HERMAN B. ROUNTREE 


“Not that I have to kill a bird every 
quarter hour to really enjoy myself,” re- 
marked the Judge, “but I do appreciate 
an excuse to stay out the whole blessed 
day at this particularly glorious season of 
the year. All too soon cometh winter and 
foul weather. You know, with the wood- 
cock coming back as they have these past 
few years, it’s no trick at all to bag four 
woodcock in a few hours. The partridge 
was the bird that kept us busy and wore 
out our shooting boots. Now that he’s off 
the list, we'll have a lot of time on our 
hands if we aren’t careful.” 

“We «en make the woodcock bag last 
longer if we take only a bird or two in 
a place,” suggested the Sniper. 

“We can do that, and we’ll also have time 
to prospect for more cover. I’ve always 
wanted to locate the place Lance Briggs 
has told us about. It must be somewhere 
on the northern slope of Wolf Hill.” 


T can’t be there. I know every rock 

and gooseberry bush on that hill. 
There is a thin strip of birch in the little 
valley on top of the ridge that holds a 
few birds, but the northern slope is bar- 
ren. Nothing there but old fields, and the 
soil is harsh and stony. No woodcock 
there, my boy.” 





























The Judge and the Sniper respond to the invitation of 


a broad, lichen-cushioned top rail 


The Judge was mildly insistent, how- 
ever. “Lance has been telling me about 
birds up there for years. He never sees 
me in town without mentioning it, and 
the best location I can make of his de- 
scription is Wolf Hill. I thought he might 
be talking about woodpeckers, but I ques- 
tioned him very tactfully one day. He 





gave a good description of a timberdoodle, 
and what’s more, he insisted that he'd 
never seen one in a tree. No; he knows 
woodcock. He says there are lots of par- 
tridge in there, too.’ 

And so the matter rested for two 
weeks. The splendid October days slip- 
ped by so rapidly that from dawn, with 
the white vapors rising slowly from 
every stream and fen, until sunset, when 
the last crimson colors of day faded be- 
hind the Adirondacks, seemed but the 
briefest space. One needed the proof 
afforded by weary muscles and _ briar- 
scratched skin to help him to realize 
that ten hours is ten hours by the clock, 
whatever the season. 

The two invaded every woodcock cover 
they knew, and by dint of much high- 
minded self-denial kept within the legal 
limits on woodcock. They made excur- 
sions, too, after black duck and teal and 
snipe, and gathered squirrels for an occa- 
sional pie. The grouse, most seriously 
reduced in wide areas of its range, 
seemed to have been touched but lightly 
by the fatal influences in this remote sec- 
tion, and the big birds were constantly 
roaring up in front of the brown and white 
setter. 

It was the proper thing when a grouse 
took wing thus to follow him out of sight 
with eye to rib and then remark as the 
unfired gun was lowered: “Wasn't that a 
pretty chance? You don’t see ’em fly that 
way in open season! I could have nailed 
that bird!” 

The flight was at its mysterious height 
now, and woodcock came in nightly. Cov- 
ers where no birds had been found for 
years had moderate quotas of 
this most unique of all Ameri- 
can feathered game. For a few 
days the flight held, and then 
the birds began moving 
farther southward under 
the urge of nightly frosts 
that grew gradually sharp- 
er. Finally the two gunners 
could find birds only here 
and there in warm, secluded 
pockets, and they needed 
really to extend themselves 
to make a modest bag. The 
time was ripe for explora- 
tion. 


i hea drive over that 
old road in back of 
Wolf Hill tomorrow morn- 
ing, and for once give that 
side a thorough combing,” 
suggested the Judge. “If we 
can’t find anything, or if it 
looks too unpromising, we 
can keep on through to the 
Grape Vine Cover and find a few birds 
there.” 

Wolf Hill, so named probably for 
some forgotten incident of pioneer days, 
was a long limestone ramp rising from 
the levels of the Champlain Valley. Its 
broken, rugged crest carried a veritable 
wilderness of neglected woodland where 
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grouse went about their affairs almost un- 
disturbed by man from one twelve months 
to the next, and deer and bobcats and 
lesser creatures enjoyed an immunity 
scarcely more qualified. 

The mighty flank of the hill, somewhat 
more accessible from the valley farms, 
was broken up into pasture lots, and or- 
chards of sugar maples and _hickories, 
where the squirrels found splendid sanctu- 
ary and an inexhaustible supply of food. 
3ut except for a shallow depression at 


the northern slope, where a slow trickle 


of water seeped downward among the 


roots, Wolf Hill, so hospitable to other 
wild creatures, appeared to offer no com- 
fort or harbor to the woodcock. This one 
spot, however, always held from one to 
four good birds. Rare shooting they fur- 
nished, for the pines grew thickly on both 
flanks of the stream, and the birds would 
dart into the shadows like grouse and 
could not be flushed again. 

On the morning of the expedition, the 
Sniper drove past this spot without paus- 
ing and went on down the narrow dirt 
road between thickets of birch and thorn- 
apple. The Judge, his leather gun case be- 
tween his knees, scanned the autumn hill- 
side for any of the signs that indicate 
moist upland ground. Sport, the setter, 
took no less an interest in the scenery, 
and whined and gasped his delight in the 
ecstasy of scents which tickled his sensi- 
tive nose. 

A few old apple trees grew among the 
pine thickets and grapevines, and gorgeous 
sumacs spread their tangles over the old, 
crumbling stone walls. 

“It’s perfect partridge cover, but far 
too dry and hard for woodcock,” said one. 

“Let’s keep down into the valley, any- 
way,” the Judge persisted. 

At the foot of the long hill, a clear, 
deep stream flowed beneath a wooden 
bridge, and the thorn-apple hedges gave 
place to dense banks of snowberry bushes, 
the tiny globular white fruits shining 
among the crimson stems. Some growths— 
the birch and alder among others—are tell- 
tales of ground that is suitable for wood- 
cock, The snowball is another shrub that 


By Advice of Counsel 


flourishes best where the soil is 
moist and fine and rich enough 
to provide a natural abundance 
of earthworms, snails and simi- 
lar tidbits sweet to the wood- 
cock’s particular palate. Many 
a bird has been sprung from the 
edges of such thickets. 

The car turned into a side 
road that was hardly more than 
a grassy trace between the ram- 
pant hedges of the snowball. 





Three woodcock got up at \ 

once, whistling and twit- \\ ms 
tering * 

Beyond the hedge they saw a \ 

smooth strip of grassy meadow, 

bare of life except for a flock of 

crows stalking about in the brilliant sun- 

shine, feeding on the torpid grasshoppers. 

The two sportsmen surveyed this scene 

with less enthusiasm, perhaps, than its 

natural charm would warrant. 

“Wait a minute! What’s that yellow 
stuff?” The Judge pointed to a strip of 
light greenish-yellow foliage, vivid against 
the darker hues of the hillside beyond. 

“Poplar, isn’t it? Well, poplar grows 
on woodcock ground, too. Let’s go over 
there.” 


T was well that they did, for as they 

approached there came into view a strip 
of stuff lying closely along the banks of 
the brook and entirely hidden by abruptly 
rising ground. It was principally a mix- 
ture of alders, thorn, white birches and. 
farther back, the slash of young poplars 
that had first attracted attention. More- 
over, there was a mile of it in sight be- 
fore it vanished behind the shoulders of 
a hill. 
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“Um! Hum!” 
remarked the 
Judge _ softly, 

slipping a pair of car- 
tridges into his sixteen- 
gauge. “Just look at 
that now! Right here 
all these years, and we 
never knew it! Oh, 
blessed poplars!” 

They had scarcely 
entered the strip when 
the Sniper called out. “They’re here, all 
right! Here’s chalkings! Oh! A mess of 
‘em! Great Scott!” He continued with a 
semi-technical, somewhat indelicate de- 
scription of the generous digestive acti- 
vities of woodcock that is of no particular 
importance to this narrative. 

He was right. The earth under the 
alders and thorns looked as if a dozen 
drunken paper-hangers had engaged in a 
friendly battle with their whitewash brush- 
es. The sign was unmistakably fresh. 
Sport, his brown and white muzzle a foot 
above the ground, was whipping nis lean 
and glossy flanks in and out of the thick- 
ets. By the light in his brown eyes and 
the slant of his stern, he indicated his ex- 
pectancy of coming immediately upon 
game. 

The gunners separated to good skirm- 
ishing distance and moved forward behind 
the eager, careful setter. Pace by pace 
the ground was covered, but there was 
no brisk whir of wings, no twittering 
whistle, and no sight of brown bird whisk- 
ing away through the alders. 

“You don’t suppose they went out last 
night, do you?” the Judge inquired doubt- 
fully. (Continued on page 70) 
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‘The Sorceress 


It was necessary to resort to magic to make the big bass strike 


LCEE had paddled some of the best 
plug-casters and fly-fishermen of 
Louisiana, but never before had 
he seen a man display the grim 

determination of “Meester Dave.” He 
fished as one possessed, nor did failure 
dampen his ardor. After each unsuccessful 
cast the plug was shot out, and it was 
only necessary to glance at the expression 
on Dave's face to know that this time he 
would get a strike. At least, that was what 
he thought. And so it is with us of the 
Brotherhood of Peter; though our faith 
deny us, we refuse to deny our faith, and 
in this we are different from Peter. But 
like him, we are fishermen, and as fisher- 
men we have hope. Hope that makes us 
rebait the hook although the old bait has 
been unmolested; hope that makes us cast 
again although a thousand casts have 
been unsuccessful. 

“Meester Dave,” said Alcee, “trout he 
ain’t bite w’en moon she come full.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied Dave, skil- 
fully dropping his plug close to the lily- 
pads. “Maybe we'll catch something yet.” 

“Trout he don’t lak eas’ wind, no,” said 
Alcee. 

“Maybe so, but the water looks good.” 

“Ah, oui, the water he look good, but the 
tide she too high. The trout all up in the 
plairie.” 

“Say, man,” replied Dave, who was be- 
ginning to tire of his guide’s pessimism, 
“you ought to go sell life insurance or 
second-hand automobiles. You'll be mak- 
ing me really believe I can’t catch any 
fish to-day. I know these fish don’t like 
an east wind; I know that they don’t seem 
to bite during the day after a full moon 
has been shining all night; I know that 
when the tide is high most of the fish are 
swimming around in the flooded marsh, 
having the feast of their lives on insects 
and worms. But I also know that there must 
be at least one fish left in this lagoon, and 
I propose to entice that one to bite.” 

“Well, we gon see,” replied Alcee with- 
out conviction. 

Dave felt that he could succeed in spite 
of the unfavorable conditions ; and further, 
he was determined to succeed, for here 
indeed was a test of his angling skill. It 
was easy enough to catch bass when con- 
ditions were right and the fish were strik- 
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By HENRY BELDEN 


ing, but to catch fish under unfavorable 
conditions—well, that was different, some- 
thing to be proud of. 

After all, what is more to be cherished 
than a feeling of accomplishment? The 
blow-hard and the braggart get little inner 
satisfaction from their loud words of 
self-praise, for deep in their hearts they 
know that when put to the test they fail. 
Now Dave felt that were he able to lure 
one of the crafty old bass from its haunt 
in the weed beds, he would indeed be en- 
titled to consider himself a fisherman. 

As a matter of fact, Dave already was 
a fisherman, and a good one, too. He knew 
the vicious strike of the black bass, the 
bronze beauty of the channel bass and 
the silver leap of the tarpon—which in this 
section are respectively called green trout, 
redfish and the grande écaille. He knew 
the dark waters of the bayous, the limpid 
stillness of the lily-covered lagoons, and 
the blue-green depths of the Gulf. 

Despite all this, Dave did not brag of 
his prowess with the rod nor admit, 
even to himself, that he was a good fisher- 
man. However, he felt that he was now 
faced with a test which would prove his 
angling ability and entitle him, if success- 
ful, to unleash a little justifiable self-pride. 

But now the sun was four hours high, 
and no fish rested in the cool seclusion of 
the damp moss which Alcee had placed 
in the boat as a protection for the catch. 
It looked as though Alcee were right; 
they would take no fish this day. But what 
was that? Yes, a bass striking well up in 
the marsh, and then another. Well, that 
proved Alcee wrong—the bass did feed 
after a full moon—but it also proved him 
right, for the fish were certainly in the 

“plairie.” 

Dave cast his plug close to the dense 
growth of marsh vegetation, hoping to 
bring a big bass from the edge of the 
thick stand of cat-tail. But it mattered not 
whether he used wigglers or wobblers, 
plunkers or poppers, the result was always 
the same, and that result was always dis- 
appointing. 

Unable to entice any of the bass from 
among the growth of cat-tails, Dave now 
directed his attention to that part of the 
lagoon where slender-stemmed lotus lifted 
great white blossoms high above the water 


and the huge apple-green leaves of velvety 
softness formed a luxurious resting place 
for countless insects and numerous small 
green frogs. Here, in this apparent fish 
paradise, Dave brought forth his entire 
bag of tricks, but still no luck. Skilful 
casts placed his bait at the very rim of 
the great lotus leaves that rested on the 
water; side swipes and under-arm casts 
dropped the bait directly under those 
leaves which lifted above the water—a 
tempting lure to any bass that might be 
lurking in the cool shadows. 

On diaphanous wings a dragon-fly came 
down the wind and paused to rest on a 
bit of twig floating in the water. Dave 
watched, expecting at any moment to see 
that flash of green and the white swirl 
which would mark the strike of a bass 
and the end of a dragon-fly ; but no strike 
came, and the mosquito-hawk, as we call 
it, resumed its aimless flight. 

A tiny frog of brilliant green sunned 
himself atop one of the floating lily-pads. 
Although twice his position was perilously 
near the water’s edge and several leaps 
were made to other near-by leaves, no 
savage strike of a bass came to still his 
playful meanderings. 


ITH this ocular proof that the fish 

were ignoring these natural foods 
—foods which might well be considered 
delicacies on the menu of bassdom—Dave 
decided to take a recess and directed Alcee 
to make for the comforting shade of a 
willow growing at one side of the lagoon. 
When they arrived at this restful spot, 
Dave rummaged in his kit and brought 
out sandwiches and a vacuum bottle. Oh, 
what comforts the modern sportsman has! 
Hot coffee to warm him in winter and 
cold lemonade to dispel the sweltering 
heat of summer. 

“W’at you say, Meester Dave?” asked 
Alcee between chews. “H’ it look lak I 
tell the trut’ thees mornin’, hein?” 

“Yes, you win so far, Alcee, but after 
we get some of this food under our belts 
I’m going to have another try. Somehow 
I still believe we'll get a big one to-day.” 

“Trout he ain’t bite to—”’ Alcee sud- 
denly stopped. He had noticed that Dave 
was looking intently into the water about 
twelve feet in front of the boat. He could 
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not see what Dave saw, but he knew from 
his tenseness and suppressed excitement 
that it was something worth while. Alcee 
was an experienced guide. He did not 
speak, nor did he move; he just sat and 
waited. 

Dave reached into the boat and care- 
fully lifted his rod. He did not move the 
position of his body or make a sound, 
but raised the rod over his right 
shoulder and with a slight snap 
of the wrist sent the bait through 
the air in a graceful curve. The 
lure did not pass directly over 
the fish—he had seen a fish, 
and a big one, too—but a little 
to one side and some distance 
beyond where that enormous 
bass was resting, apparently 
motionless, as though suspended 
midway between the surface and 
the bottom of the lagoon. 


OW DAVE drew the plug 

toward him. As it approach- 
ed the fish a wave of excitement 
passed over Dave, for he was 
expecting the strike to come at 
any moment. But the strike did 
not come! The bait passed with- 
in twelve inches of the fish, but 
it might have been miles away 
as far as that bass was con- 
cerned. Again Dave cast, and 
again; but the only indication 
the bass gave of noticing the 
bait was to swim out of sight, 
not with the speedy dash of 
fright but with the studied gait 
of disdain. 

Dave cast and cast. He used 
surface baits and underwater 
baits, plugs and spoons, buck- 
tails and spinners; he prayed; 
he cursed, but he did not get a 
strike nor even another glimpse 
of the fish. Suddenly Dave turn- 
ed to Alcee and said, “Paddle over there. 
We'll give this old boy a little rest.” 

Dave opened his tackle box and looked 
over his supply of lures. What an assort- 
ment he had! Every color imaginable and 
unimaginable; wooden baits and metal 


baits, baits of rubber, baits of pearl, baits 
with one hook, baits with gangs of hooks, 
baits that resembled fish, baits that re- 
sembled frogs, baits that resembled noth- 
ing, save the fantastic imaginings of a 
nerve-racked brain. 

For some time Dave rummaged through 





The Sorceress 


this colorful assortment of futuristic de- 
signs. Then, with an air of satisfaction, 
he straightened up with a wooden plug 
of underwater design. “Here’s one a 
fellow gave me,” he said. “It's a home- 
made affair. He called it “The Sorceress.” 
Well, I'll find out if it is pretty soon.” 
“W’at’s that yo mean by that word?” 
asked Alcee, wrinkling his forehead. 





Alcee and the “beeg feesh” 


“Why, a Sorceress is a lady wizard. 
She works magic, you know.” 

“Ah, oui, she gon come some treek, 
hein? Well, she got to mak magic to geet 
that feesh to bite. Yes, she got to come 
plenty treek,” was Alcee’s encouraging 
reply. 

“Now don’t get excited, Alcee,” said 
Dave. “We'll just sit here and smoke a 
couple of cigarettes. Then we'll paddle 
over and catch that big boy.” 

Dave’s second cigarette burned down 
to a tiny stub. Dropping it into the wa- 





The limpid stillness of the lily-covered lagoon, where bass lurked 


ter, he said, “All right, Alcee. Let’s go 
get him.” 

“We gon see,” 
up his paddle. 

As the boat drew near, Dave made a 
long cast and dropped his bait close to the 
spot where the willow tree was growing. 
He paused a moment to let the lure sink 
and then commenced to reel in slowly. 
Wham! No mistaking that. It 
must be the big boy himself! 
Dave set the hook, and then 
the fish took charge of things. 
Line went whizzing from the 
reel as the crafty old bass 
made for the lily-pads, where the 
line would quickly become en- 
tangled in the underwater vege- 
tation. 

But the big bass had met his 
match, and now Dave was re- 
gaining line. Out of the water, 
a flash of green, and the bass 
was in the air. A swift dash 
near the surface, and again he 
cleared the water! 

“Hot dam, man! Look at that 
feesh | She gon go ten pound, 
yes,” cried the excited Alcee. 

“Watch the boat,” answered 
Dave, who didn’t want the ex- 
citable Frenchman to cause him 
to lose his magnificent fish. 


GAIN the fish broke water, 
and Alcee cried, “Yes, she 
gon go ten pound!” 

Just at this moment the huge 
bass made a rush and swam 
under the boat. Dave cried, “To 
heck with you-and your ten 
pounds! Watch the boat, or 
we'll never put this fish on the 
scales.” 

But the game fighter was now 
weakening. One or two more 
rushes and a couple of circles, 
and he was ready for the net. By this time 
Alcee had himself well in hand and soon 
slipped the landing net under the fish. 

Dave looked at the great bass with a 
swelling chest and pride in his eye. “Well,” 
he said, boastfully, “now I’m entitled to 
consider myself a real fisherman.” 

Paying not the slightest attention to 
Dave’s boast, Alcee had removed the hook 
from the fish’s mouth. As he carefully ex- 
amined the plug he said, “You call her 
Sorceress, hein? Hot dam! She sure mak 
good magic when she catch heem, yes.” 


replied Alcee, picking 























VE YOURSELF! 


If a snake bites you, don’t put your faith in a false cure 


NAKE-BITE cure lore is as uni- 

versal as that having to do with bad 

colds, and probably is more faulty. 

Even much of the part which 1s 
labeled “scientific” is at best uncertain. 
In attaching too much faith to a remedy 
of this kind, a noted expert on reptilian 
life, who had saved himself several times 
before by simple treatment quickly ap- 
plied, lost his life from the bite of a rat- 
tler. Because of his faith in a “scientific” 
treatment, he died from a snake bite which 
by no means should have been fatal! 

A scientific publication advises, in con- 
nection with an article. on snakes by a 
professional zoologist, that when bitten by 
a venomous reptile the victim should de- 
pend on a treatment which tests have 
shown to be wholly futile and perhaps 
harmful ! 

A book on snakes was written for 
schoolchildren. It was revised by the 
curator of reptiles in a national institution. 
Yet in it is recommended for treatment 
of snake bite a remedy proved to be of no 
good! 

So, with men of science confused, what 
is the layman to do? He should be pre- 
pared to act as his own doctor in case he 
is bitten by a poisonous snake. 

I have based this article on an examina- 
tion of recent medical literature dealing 
with the treatment of bites by dangerous 
snakes found in this country and consul- 
tation with United States Public Health 
Service authorities. These authorities of- 
ficially give the following advice as to 
first-aid treatment : 

“Medical aid is sometimes not readily 
available for persons bitten by snakes. The 
method mentioned below is to be used 
until a physician can be reached. The pres- 
ent generally accepted treatment as being 
the best method for the bites of poisonous 
snakes of the United States is described 
below. This method of treatment is based 
on the fact that the poison is not immedi- 
ately absorbed and remains for a time in 
the tissues surrounding the location of the 
bite. The treatment is, therefore, directed 
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The head of the water-moccasin 


toward the mechanical removal of the 
poison. 


“A tourniquet should be applied 
above the bite to increase the conges- 
tion from the veins and assist in wash- 
ing out the poison. A cross-cut incision 
\%4 x \% inches should be made with a 
sharp knife over each fang mark or 
preferably to connect the two fang 
punctures. Suction should be applied 
for at least one-half hour. If this is 
thoroughly done within an hour from 
the time a person is bitten, very little 
additional treatment may be necessary ; 
however, a physician should be con- 
sulted as soon as possible. Best results 
are obtained by prompt treatment. 


“Suction may be applied by the mouth 
or by the use of a rubber bulb to which 
is attached a small funnel. 

“Instead of whisky it is better to give 
aromatic spirits of ammonia, one-half 
teaspoonful in water every hour, and a half 
— of very strong coffee every two 

ours, 


“There is available in the market a 
serum (antivenin) for use in the treat- 
ment of rattlesnake bites. The local 
treatment as outlined above should be 
carried out whether antivenin is used or 
not.” 

Good sportsmen have little fear of 
snakes, and as a rule they run no great 
risk of being harmed by the most dreaded 
of all animal life. Experienced hunters 
and fishermen are usually conscious of 
the danger of being bitten by venom- 
ous reptiles and, whether conscious of 
it or not, are generally pretty well pro- 
tected. 

Sixty per cent or more of the bites of 
snakes incurred by persons in the open 
are below the knees. From this kind of 
bites, thick leggings or boots give almost 
full protection. If the bite be inflicted 
through even a thick trouser or stocking, 
the injection of venom is apt to be cur- 
tailed. 

But accidents will happen to good 
sportsmen as well as in the best regulated 
families. What should he do when the 
accident is the sinking into his flesh of the 
fangs of a rattler, copperhead or water- 
moccasin ? 


LMOST everybody has an answer of 
some kind. The authorities are by no 
means in full agreement as to what should 
be done by way of specific treatment in 
the case of the bite of any of the species 
of venomous snakes in this country. For 
a long time they were in agreement as to 
the permanganate of potash treatment, 
but several of them now say that this 
remedy has been proved either futile or of 
only slight worth. 

Antivenin treatment now looms in the 
medical literature of the subject as per- 
manganate once did. It looms perhaps a 
little too prominently in both medical and 
popular literature. Some authorities say 
that this treatment, lately brought into use 
for the bites of poisonous snakes indigen- 
ous to North America, still is beset with 
confusions and uncertainties. 
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In fact, the entire subject is beset with 
confusion—so much so, even in the sphere 
of medical science, that the interested lay- 
man should become informed regarding 
it. Moreover, snake-bite accidents are 
nearly always unexpected, and occur 
usually where doctors and drug stores 
are not within easy reach. In a large 
majority of cases, first aid has to be ad- 
ministered by a layman, frequently the 
victim himself. The out- 
come often depends on 
prompt treatment in the 
field. 

This confusion as to 
remedies is rather sin- 
gular in view of the fact 
that being bitten by snakes 
is one of the oldest and 
most impressive accidental 
experiences of mankind. 


R. AFRONIO DO 

AMARAL, the 
South American scientist 
who directs the Antivenin 
Institute of America, re- 
cently said, following a 
long tour of inquiry: 

“I have come to the 
conclusion that there are 
annually in this country 
more than 1,000 cases of 
snake-bite by poisonous 
species. I believe the mor- 
tality rate in such acci- 
dents runs from 18 per cent in the North- 
east, Middle West and Northwest to 25 
per cent in the Southeast and 35 per cent 
in the Southwest. The number of bites is 
greater in the Southwest than any where 
else in the United States.” 

His figures are probably a bit too large. 
Other authorities on reptiles declare that 





the clearing of forests and the extension 
of cultivated areas have not, as many 
think, curbed the increase of the domestic 
snake population. Conversely, say these 
authorities, the development of the coun- 
try is an aid to that increase because it 
enlarges the supply of food available to 








Save Yourself ! 


snakes. Only one important development 
seems to have affected snakes negatively. 
This is the motor-traveled highway, 
which for some reason snakes hesitate 
to cross. 

The economic value of our poisonous 
species is practically the same as that of 
our much more numerous species of non- 
venomous snakes, which are held -by 
authorities to be quite beneficial and de- 





Why the water-moccasin is called cottonmouth 


serving of protection. Among the latter 
are not only such fascinating reptiles as 
the coachwhip and the green snake, but 
some of the most terrifying, like the 
spreading-adder, which, despite a tradition 
that it can blow poison into one’s eyes, is 
held to be wholly non-venomous. 

Our principal poisonous snakes are kin- 
dred, being known as pit-vipers. These 
include the seventeen species of rattlers 
found in the United States, the copper- 
head, or highland moccasin, and the water- 
moccasin. Some of these—sometimes all 
of them—are indigenous to all sections of 
the United States, except apparently 





Maine and Vermont and portions of New 
Hampshire. 

The rattlers are the most generally dis- 
tributed. They vary widely as to habitat, 
frequency, size and looks. An appendage 


of a “string of buttons,” for producing a 
rattling noise, is a distinguishing ae 
of them all. Naturalists are still unde- 
cided as to the purpose of this noise. 

The largest and probably most danger- 

ous of the rattlers is the 
diamond-back, which at- 
tains a length of seven or 
eight feet and a girth of 
fifteen inches. In the West 
are the prairie rattler, the 
Pacific rattler and the 
diminutive pygmy or 
ground rattler. Then there 
is the almost white Mit- 
chell rattler, the red rat- 
tler and the curious side- 
winder, which last never 
leaves the deserts. In the 
Northeast, says Dr. Ray- 
mond L. Ditmars of the 
New York Zoological 
Park, only the two-banded 
or timber rattler is found, 
but in New York State 
there is an additional 
small-sized species known 
as the massasauga. 
’ Copperheads range 
from southern Massachu- 
setts to northern Florida 
and westward to Oklahoma and Illinois. 
The venomous water-moccasin is rarely 
encountered away from swamps and 
waterways in South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Louisiana and portions 
of adjoining states. 


LL the “rattlers, copperheads and 
water-moccasins are distinguished by 

a deep pit on each side of the head between 
the eye and the nostril. They have tri- 
angular heads, massive muscular develop- 
ment of the jaws, slender necks, relatively 
thick bodies, with the pupils of their eyes 
eliptical, while (Continued on page 73) 


Some men have no fear of poisonous snakes and handle them alive 








































As the sun reaches the water, even sure spots become doubtful later in the season 


soar and [rout 


What effect does water temperature have on a trout’s appetite? 


ISHING with a thermometer may 

seem a bit extreme or academic, 

but that is just what I have done 

during the past few seasons in an 
effort to ascertain the effect of different 
water temperatures on trout fishing. We 
are told in a general way that trout are 
cold-water fish, and that after the water 
warms up they are less active and harder 
‘to rise with the artificial fly—or anything 
else, for that matter. 

Now cold water and warm water are 
comparative terms, depending upon the 
individual’s own conception of them, and 
therefore mean very little. Sc many de- 
grees Fahrenheit is a definite and exact 
temperature. In order to register and re- 
cord stream temperatures, I included a 
pocket thermometer among my fishing ac- 
cessories. 

My earliest trout-fishing experiences 
were on the little mountain runs or brooks 
of Pennsylvania. Being largely spring-fed 
and well shaded along their courses by a 
dense growth of rhododendron, birch, hem- 
lock and other vegetation, these small 
streams remained comparatively cool 
throughout the summer, and trout would 
rise readily as long as the season was 
open. 

As I grew up I began to fish the larger 
streams, and applied to their problems the 
experience I had gained on the tributary 
runs. I soon learned to prefer these big 
creeks, for they contained larger trout, 
and I spent more of my time in fishing 
and less in climbing trees or pulling down 
bushes to recover entangled flies. 

But I was also in for some puzzling 
disappointments. I soon found that my 
limited fishing experience, gained on the 
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little runs, did not always apply on the 
big streams. After the middle of June, I 
often came home empty-handed, or else 
fished a small side stream in order to save 
the day. And sometimes this occurred on 
a stream that only a week earlier had 
seemed literally alive with rising trout. 

Many an hour I crept cautiously along 
the banks of these streams, minutely ex- 
amining every detail of the bottom, which 
was readily visible through the low, clear 
water, without seeing a single trout. On 
streams that I had not fished before, I 
was tempted to believe there were no 
trout, but on others, where perhaps only 
a week earlier I had taken a nice creel 
of trout, I was completely at a loss for 
an answer. 

I discussed the matter with some of 
the old-time fishermen of the community. 
They told me that when the water got 
low toward the end of the season, the 
brook trout left the main stream and 
ascended the tributary streams prepara- 
tory to spawning. Some claimed that 
higher water temperatures were more re- 
sponsible for the movement of the trout 
than low water, but all agreed that the 
fish moved out of the lower reaches of the 
main stream to the headwaters or up 
the small tributaries. 

As time went on, I was not entirely 
satisfied with these explanations. In the 
meantime, during May and early June, 
I had fished several large streams that 
yielded good rises from nearly every 
worth-while riffle or pool. Two of these 
streams did not have a single tributary 
for miles along their lower courses that 
would accommodate anything larger than 
a shiner in the low-water period, when 


the trout were supposed to ascend them. 

Furthermore, a careful examination of 
these and other tributaries, while often 
revealing an abundance of small trout 
that could be found there throughout the 
spring, summer and fall, seldom showed 
more than an occasional decent trout or a 
real increase in the normal number. Cer- 
tainly these little rivulets of water could 
not hold the big trout that had missed my 
fly, or snapped it off, in the big stream 
below. 

Additional investigation brought out 
some interesting facts that tended to 
discredit further the theory that the 
trout all ascended to the headwaters or 
up the tributaries. In these same streams, 
where it was next to impossible to get a 
rise in the daytime during late June and 
July, good fish could be taken on the fly 
at night. I do not mean around dusk, but 
at midnight and from then until dawn. 
Why, then, could they neither be risen 
nor seen during the daytime? 


T seemed almost inconceivable that any- 

thing but a fingerling could hide from 
view in some of the pools during very low, 
clear water, when the current was so slight 
as to render every rock and pebble on the 
bottom clearly visible. Yet I have care- 
fully waded through such places, and by 
running my hand under rocks and ledges 
have dislodged a number of good trout, 
which promptly sought another hiding 
place. 

Sometimes careful investigation will 
reveal a fin or the tail of a good fish pro- 
truding from some inconspicuous niche 
under a rock. Obviously, when they are 
hiding in such places, with their heads 
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toward the closed part of the pocket, it 
is futile to attempt to interest them in 
your fly. 

With these facts before me, I concluded 
that only a fraction of the trout, at most, 
left the main streams during late June or 
July, and I proceeded to try to discover 
why the others acted as they did. I felt 
that water temperature had a lot to do 
with it and that a thermometer would help 
to solve the problem. Of course, the fore- 
going does not apply to all large trout 
streams, for many of the rivers in the 
high mountain sections of the West and 
in the North afford good fishing through- 
out the summer. My deductions do, how- 
ever, apply to many of the larger trout 
streams of Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
and adjoining states. 


EFORE taking actual temperature 

readings of trout streams, I was under 
the impression, which was supported by 
certain written works of others on the 
subject, that the Eastern brook trout 
would not live in streams where the water 
temperature exceeded 65 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Now I know that they will live in 
water at least 13 degrees higher than that, 
although they will not rise to the fly at 
such temperatures. 

On the 28th of last July, while returning 
from a fishing trip in northern Pennsyl- 
vania, I drove to a large trout stream that 
I wanted to investigate for the coming 
year and found ‘its temperature at three 
o'clock on that hot afternoon to be 86 de- 
grees in the shade! I have personally never 
fished this stream, but have every reason 
to believe, on reliable authority, that it 
contains both brook and brown trout. I 
will not form definite conclusions in this 
case until another spring. 

On the same day, one of the mountain 
brooks, in the deep shade of the rhodo- 
dendron and hemlock, where trout would 
rise throughout the season, showed a tem- 
perature of 62 degrees. 

The season of 1929, in the section re- 
ferred to, was not a normal one. From the 
end of the first week in June to the end 
of July, the rainfall was less than half 
the usual amount on most streams, and 
the bright sun in cloudless skies had more 
than its ordinary effect on the water tem- 
perature. Nevertheless, most trout streams 
of the section that are above the moun- 
tain-run class exceed a temperature of 65 
by several degrees at some time every 
year. 

My temperature log, taken while fish- 
ing a number of different proven trout 
streams in the Appalachian Mountains 
this past season, using the dry fly, shows 
a range of from 50 degrees to 78 degrees. 
It shows further that trout were risen at 
all intermediate temperatures between 50 
degrees and 74 degrees, but that there 
were no rises when the water temperature 
exceeded the latter figure, although I 
fished most persistently. 

My records are not entirely complete 
with regard to temperatures lower than 
50 degrees, because I was particularly 
interested in discovering the maximum 
temperature at which trout would rise. I 
am of the opinion that under otherwise 
favorable conditions they can be risen in 
water that is a few degrees below this 
figure. 

While an occasional trout rose in water 
as warm as 74 degrees, the rises were few 
and far between when the water exceeded 
65 degrees. They seemed to slow up rather 
abruptly when the water rose above this 
figure, and fishing became very poor when 
the water reached 70 degrees. Picking out 
the red-letter days or hours on the stream, 
I find they occurred at water temperatures 
between 57 and 62 degrees. 


‘Temperature and Trout 





You must work hard for your trout when the streams are low and warm 


Of course, air temperature, water stage 
and various other factors, some of which 
probably never will be perfectly under- 
stood, doubtless have a bearing in deter- 
mining whether trout will, or will not, 
rise well. Nevertheless, I feel that, barring 
extremely high stages, the temperature 
of the water has more to do with the 
matter than any other single factor. I 
feel certain that beyond the maximum 
water temperatures mentioned above, it is 
next to impossible to induce a trout to rise, 
regardless of the other factors. Within 
the range of water temperatures mentioned 
above, when trout would rise, the air tem- 
perature varied from a low of 44 to a 
high of 90 degrees. 

I do not fear low water as long as it is 
fairly cool. However, when it approaches 
the danger mark, namely, about 65 de- 
grees, I believe that trout will rise more 
readily if there is something like a normal 
stage of water in the stream than if the 


water is extremely low. In other words, 
low water is not in itself undesirable, but 
a combination of low water and warm 
water makes fishing very doubtful. 

Some of the finest fly-fishing I have ever 
enjoyed was on a justly famous Rocky 
Mountain river of Montana, where, due 
ta the influx of numerous hot springs, the 
water temperature registered 66 degrees. 
But here there was such a volume of 
swiftly flowing water that it required 
good hobnails and considerable physical 
exertion to wade it. 


HERE seems to be a rather general 

opinion that both rainbow and brown 
trout, particularly the latter, will rise to 
the fly in water that is so warm that the 
brook trout will no longer rise. My in- 
vestigations do not bear out this conten- 
tion, although I am fully aware that the 
brook trout is a lover of cold water. On 
several occasions (Continued on page 73) 
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N an effort to bring back our rapidly 

disappearing upland game birds, the 

state of Michigan recently enacted 

legislation which has definitely shifted 
the emphasis from a negative policy of 
protection to a positive program of propa- 
gation. 

It has clearly been demonstrated that 

the old protective measures will not, of 
themselves, materially increase the pres- 
ent upland game supply in this country. 
We are beginning to recognize the fact 
that propagation rather than further re- 
strictive measures is the sportsman’s sal- 
vation. The trouble has been that the 
transition from strict protection only to 
a positive program of propaga- 
tion on the part of the indi- 
vidual sportsman progressed 
so rapidly that proper legis- 
lative measures to foster afid 
encourage this new movement 
have been lacking. 
. For the past twelve years 
the Michigan state game farm 
has been rearing and releasing 
pheasants in this state. For the 
past five years these birds have 
furnished their quota of sport. 
Propagation of game birds by 
the state, therefore, is nothing 
new to the Michigan sports- 
man. But extensive propaga- 
tion of game birds by the 
individual sportsman in a sus- 
tained effort to improve local 
shooting conditions is a brand- 
new project. 

To encourage this move- 
ment, the Michigan Legislature 
of 1929 passed a bill, intro- 
duced by Senator Horton, 
which is known as the “Hor- 
ton Preserve Act.” The pur- 
poses of this bill were “To 
authorize and provide for 
licensing the propagation, re- 
lease, shooting, possession and 
use of upland game birds, and 
for the establishment of shoot- 
ing preserves, and the regula- 
tion thereof.” Under this act, 
recognition of the proprietary 
rights of the sportsman in 
game which he himself pro- 
duced is acknowledged! 
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By FRED A. HUTTY 


The point is that prior to the passage 
of this bill there was no incentive for the 
Michigan sportsman to propagate his own 
game-bird supply because, from a legis- 
lative standpoint, all game was looked 
upon as the common property of the peo- 
ple. As such, the state has made rules and 
regulations for the pursuit of this game 
in accordance with the best interests of 
the sportsmen at large. The individual 
sportsman, therefore, has had no direct 
personal interest in propagation because 
the existing state laws did not recognize 
his property rights in such game as he 
himself might have propagated and re- 
leased, aside from the general rights con- 
ferred by the regular game code 

In order to encourage game propaga- 
tion by the individual, it was first neces- 
sary tc confer by legislative act a measure 
of property rights in individually prop- 
agated game. It is necessary to make a 
distinction here between the rights of the 
game breeder for commercial purposes 
and the propagation of game for the pur- 
poses of sport only. 

In Michigan, the commercial game 
breeder must keep his birds in totally en- 


Holding a wise old cock pheasant in a cornfield 
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Michigan hopes to have more pheasant 





closed pens, or else have all birds on his 
place marked and pinioned. These birds 
are for sale and not for his own sport. 
This is an entirely different proposition 
from that contemplated by the Horton 
Preserve Act, which covers birds on free 
range to be retaken by shooting only and 
not subject to sale under any conditions. 
When I speak of proprietary rights, 
therefore, I_ have in mind a sportsman’s 
rights in his own birds released on free 
range for sporting purposes only. 

A brief outline of the Horton Preserve 
Act is as follows: 

Section 1. “The Director of Conserva- 
tion is hereby authorized to issue licenses 
to allow the propagation, release, shoot- 
ing, possession and use of upland game 
birds, and shooting preserves, when in the 
judgment of the Director, operations under 
such licenses will result in a net increase 
in the supply of upland game birds in the 
State, and otherwise be in the public in- 
terest.” 

Section 2, “No license shall be granted 
unless the applicant shall own or have 
under lease the area for which the license 
is desired. . . .” 

Section 3. “The applicant 
shall have facilities satisfac- 
tory to the Director of Con- 
servation for propagating said 
upland game birds, and shall 
propagate the same on his 
licensed premises: Provided, 
That if it is impracticable to 
propagate such birds, the ap- 
plicant may agree to obtain by 
purchase or otherwise the num- 
ber of birds necessary to meet 
the requirements of this act.” 


ECTION 4. “Not less than 

one hundred birds of each 
species licensed shall be prop- 
agated, reared and_ released 

. and the total number of 
birds so released full-winged 
and otherwise of the age and 
condition to go wild, shall be 
established to the satisfaction 
of the Director of Conserva- 
tion and shall be certified under 
oath by the licensee.” 

_Section 5 provides that all 
birds removed from the pre- 
serve be sealed with a metal 
seal, and that proper records 
be kept and filed with the Con- 
servation Department cover- 
ing the activities of the licensee 
each season. 

Section 6. “Of the species 
licensed only dead birds which 
have been killed by shooting 
shall be removed from premises 
licensed under this act, and it 
shall be unlawful to sell or 
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attempt to sell or to buy or attempt to 
buy any such birds 

Section 7 authorizes capture of native 
birds for breeding purposes only. 

Section 8. “The Conservation Commis- 
sion is hereby given authority to make 
rules and regulations to carry out the in- 
tent and purposes of this act, including 
the time limits during which said birds 
may be hunted, and the percentage of the 
birds released which may be killed.” 

Section 9 provides specific penalties for 
violating any of the provisions of the act. 

The discretionary power of the Conser- 
vation Commission, as outlined by Sec- 
tion 8, is an important part of the act. 
While acknowledging the proprietary in- 
terest of the game propagator, the state 
has still not relinquished its inherent 
rights to regulate individual action in ac- 
cordance with the best public policy. The 
administration of the law, therefore, has 
been placed within 
the regulatory powers 
of the Conservation 
Commission. 

In administering 
the law for the sea- 
son of 1929, the 
Commission fixed the 
open season on prop- 
agated game qualify- 
ing under the act as 
of October Ist to 
November 31st in- 
clusive, and the per- 
centage of birds to be 
retaken at 50 per 
cent of the total cer- 
tified release, either 
cocks or hens. The 
general open season 
on ring-necked phea- 
sant in Michigan is 
October 25th to 31st 
inclusive, with a bag 
limit of four cock 
birds per license. 

In other words, 
the state has said in 
effect: “If you 
sportsmen are will- 
ing to shoulder the 
burden and propagate 
upland game at your own expense, and so 
long as your activities are regulated in 
the public interest, the state will encour- 
age your assumption of this responsibility 
by providing: first, that you may retake 
a fixed portion of the birds which you 
have propagated and released, without 
regard to the regular bag limit; secondly, 
that you may retake these birds over a 
longer period of time than is now pro- 
vided for by the general game code. To 
this extent we recognize your proprietary 
interest in propagated game.’ 


* 


HAT the sportsmen of Michigan 

were willing to undertake the prop- 
agation of their own game birds has been 
proved even by the limited trial which 
the act has had during the past season. 
Although the law did not become 
effective until late in the spring, and there 
was little remaining opportunity for the 
individual or organized _ sportsmen to take 
advantage of its provisions, a worthwhile 
record of game propagation was estab- 
lished. 

The following is a summary of activity 
under the provisions of the act: 
Number of licenses issued 
Total number of acres in licensed areas 21,000 
Total number of pheasants released 3,500 
Total number of seals issued 1,200 
(represents maximum number of birds to 
be retaken) 


Although only eight licenses were is- 
sued, due to the lateness of the season, 


The Horton Law 


over 3,500 birds were released in Michi- 
gan covers which would not have been 
there without the stimulus of the Horton 
law. This amount is equal to approxi- 
mately one-third of the total number of 
pheasants released by the Michigan state 
game farm for the year 1929, and is more 
than the total number released from this 
farm in 1928! 


URTHERMORE, of the 3,500 birds 

released by individual sportsmen, less 
than 1,200 birds were shot. The answer is 
obvious—2,300 birds left for seed to prop- 
agate and disperse themselves throughout 
the pheasant covers of the state. 

Even on the basis of this humble be- 
ginning, it is not improbable that within 
the next five years Michigan sportsmen 
will get into game propagation on a big 
scale, and that they will be releasing at 
their own expense ten times the number 





A well-trained bird dog again has work to do in Michigan 


of birds which the state game farm is 
capable of producing and paying for from 
the limited funds provided by present 
hunting license money. Since only 50 per 
cent of the birds released can be retaken, 
these releases have a cumulative effect. 
Obviously, such 4 program is bound to 
provide more and better sport by the 
natural process of increasing the existing 
game supply. 

In spite of this record of accomplish- 
ment in game propagation, the Horton 
Preserve Act was severely criticized by 
certain classes of sportsmen, politicians 
and farmers as being an act of “special 
privilege.” The opposition developed argu- 
ments which those of us who have fought 
for the game propagation program know 
so well. The main objections to the act 
were: first, that it was a special privilege 
to a select class of sportsmen who could 
afford to pay “big money” for their sport; 
second, that no true sportsman should 
want to be hunting while his fellow sports- 
men were prohibited from doing the same; 
third, that rich sportsmen would buy up 
all of the good hunting lands to the ex- 
clusion of the rest of the less fortunately 
situated fellows. 

The opponents of the act were, no doubt, 
sincere in their opinions, but they have 
simply elaborated on the old-time argu- 
ments about the “God-given right of free 
hunting”—arguments which were true 
enough, perhaps, when there was an un- 
limited supply of game for every one and 


when there was no such thing as a “no 
trespass” problem in Michigan. But with 
a diminished and fast dwindling supply 
of native game birds, and at a time when 
over 400,000 gunners take the field every 
fall, the slg of supply and demand—in 
other words, the cost of game—must be 
reckoned with. 

I had the privilege of appearing before 
the Conservation Committee of the Mich- 
igan House of Representatives in support 
of the Horton Bill at the time it was in 
committee. We were discussing the matter 
of “special privilege.” I said: 

“Gentlemen, this bill is not one of spe- 
cial privilege in the sense that certain 
classes of society are expressly prohibited 
from qualifying under the provisions of 
the bill. Every one who is willing and 
ready to fulfill its provisions is privileged 
to shoot a longer open season and the 
same proportion of birds as anybody else. 
And in this country 
we agree that a man 
is entitled to the 
fruits of his labor so 
long as such privilege 
does not directly 
jeopardize the lives, 
property and happi- 
ness of others. 


URTHER- 

MORE, you 
know that the ten 
million acres of farm 
land territory in our 
state are already clos- 
ed to public hunting 
by an act of the past 
Legislature. An act 
was passed at that 
session which _ re- 
quires consent of the 
landowner before one 
can hunt on any pri- 
vate farm property. 
By this act, farm 
lands in Michigan 
are in effect posted. 
So-called free hunt- 
ing, or free right of 
trespass for the pur- 
suit of game on the 
farm land territory of Michigan, is, 
therefore, practically a thing of the past. 
Hence, this Horton Bill could not addi- 
tionally restrict lands which are already 
posted by legislative act. 

“It is useless to delude the shooting 
public further by pretending that the 
state can deliver four good pheasants each 
season in exchange for a gun license fee 
of $1.25, when each bird costs the state 
between $2.00 and $3.00 apiece. A simple 
sum in arithmetic will demonstrate the 
futility of this program. During this past 
year the state issued over 400,000 small- 
game licenses. To fill these licenses with 
a legal bag limit of four pheasants would 
account for 1,600,000 birds. Multiply this 
by the cost price of each bird—say $2.50 
—and you will find it would cost the state 
$4,000,000 per year! This is eight times 
the annual cost of operating the whole 
Conservation Department of the state! 

“The trouble is that we’ve been too 
busy trying to conserve a supply of game 
which is already entirely inadequate to 
meet the demands now made upon it. What 
we actually need is more production and 
less restriction. If every sportsman were 
a producer—game propagator—as well as 
a destroyer, there wouldn’t be any neces- 
sity for shorter open seasons or any rea- 
son to cut down the legal bag limits, as 
Legislature after Legislature has been 
forced to do in the past. 

“It’s time to give the sportsman his 
chance. Turn him (Continued on page 78) 
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S a rule, when winter comes, the sur- 
veyor follows the sensible example 
set by Caesar’s army and goes 
into winter quarters. There are 

times, however, when the nature of his 
work dictates otherwise. This was the case 
the winter we made the survey of the 
Winnipeg River. 

Had the work been done in any other 
season, it might have involved fewer hard- 
ships. But the speed with which river 
work proceeds on ‘ce, as against running 
lines through dense timber, more than 
offsets the rather small matter of physical 
discomfort. 

Our party for this winter’s work consist- 
ed of ten men, the most 
important member of 
which was a first-class 
camp cook. With the ex- 
ception of myself and 
the topographer, who 
had newly arrived from 
France, the other mem- 
bers were recruited on 
the ground. They were 
young half-breeds who 
had been born = and 
raised here, and richly 
endowed by Nature for 
such an undertaking. As 
you are familiar with 
your daily haunts, so 
were they perfectly at 
ease in this wilderness 
of beautiful forest and 
water. 

Kenora, Ontario, was 
our point of organization 
and taking-off place. 
The Winnipeg flows 
northerly from here. 
Today this beautiful 
body of water, from its 
source in the Lake of 
the Woods to its outlet into Lake Win- 
nipeg, is the paradise of the summer- 
resorters and the mecca of sportsmen. But 
at the time of which I write, any knowl- 
edge of its northerly stretches was meager 
and was possessed by the comparatively 
few men whose business of trapping and 
fur-trading took them to those parts. 

We were conventional and used the dog 
team for transportation purposes. Har- 
nessed to a sledge or toboggan laden to 
the extent of one hundred pounds per dog, 
a team was often called upon to make 
from forty to fifty miles per day over an 
unbroken trail. Pound for pound, they 
would put the horse entirely out of the 
running under any conditions. 

Our driver came from similar service 
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A typical 


husky with the Hudson's Bay 


Company. With instruc- 
tions to provide us with a 
good team from the wealth of material at 
hand, he demonstrated very clearly that 
he not only knew dogs, but also under- 
stood thoroughly the first duty of a public 
servant. Working on the theory of im- 
memorial usage that a Government’s -ex- 
chequer is inexhaustible, he indulged 
himself freely. 

The leader, which cost us seventy-five 
dollars, was a handsome, big, black, curly- 
haired fellow running strongly to the 
Chesapeake and Newfoundland, and an- 
swering to the name of Nigger. Each win- 
ter of this veteran’s twelve years had been 
spent in harness. His ability as a fighter 
and to keep on top of an obliterated trail 








All tucked in for the night 


through hours of a blinding blizzard had 
won for him long before this his position 
of honor in the string. 

The next three dogs in line behind 
Nigger were large, lean and powerful 
huskies—dogs in which the characteristics 
of their paternal parent, the big gray 
timber-wolf, were strongly marked. After 
these came the handsomest and, strangely 
enough, the meanest dog I have ever seen. 
In working condition he weighed one hun- 
dred and twenty pounds, all of which was 
bone and muscle. His hair was pure 
white, long and of the texture of fine silk, 
and as he trotted along it undulated in 
rippling waves along his back in har- 
mony with his long, easy and powerful 
gait. He was a handsome brute. 


Breaking the 
"TRAIL 


Between the lines of a surveyor’s note-book 


By LEON ARCHIBALD 


Photos from J. F. Goutp 











Possessing an elegant head which 
marked him at once as of the collie genus, 
he was in appearance the peer of all dog- 
dom—until one looked squarely into his 
eyes. Hatred of such an_ intensity 
smoldered there as to cause one to shiver. 
The driver’s verdict, and it was well sup- 
ported on the ride-out, was to the effect 
that the animal was a cross between the 
devil and a wildcat. Either of these an- 
cestors would easily account for his dis- 
position, but they did not explain that 
wealth of outward beauty. 

I am strongly inclined to the belief that 
Wobsemunk, for that was his alias, had at 
one time graced the pages of dogdom’s 
blue book under a different name. Obvious- 
ly the dog had an interesting past. It is well 
known that all good sleigh dogs are not 

born in the snow coun- 

try, and undoubtedly it 

was the shanghaing 

process that was to 
¥ blame for Wobsemunk’s 
profound loathing of all 
things living, man in 
particular. And what a 
fighter ! 


HE day we left 
town, our team, 
harnessed and ready for 
the trail, was lying in 
the street in front of a 
hotel. The proprietor of 
the hostelry owned a 
large, vicious and ag- 
gressive bulldog—the 
terror of every dog in 
town. Returning from 
his morning patrol, the 
bulldog took in the 
spectacle before him in 
one swift glance and 
then advanced belliger- 
ently upon the invaders 
of his sacred premises. 
Straightway he issued 
a challenge to the team individually or 
collectively—he said it made no difference. 
Good sleigh dogs in harness will not 
fight, but Wobsemunk, of course, was an 
exception, In some way he contrived to 
back out of his collar, and then proceeded 
most effectively to make sausage meat 
out of the bulldog. Before the affair was 
ended, half the town was present, to* 
gether with all of the police force. Every 
one did his best to stop the massacre, but 
before the white dog’s lust was satisfied 
he had taken the bulldog completely apart, 
studded collar and all. That, I believe, was 
the day an emergency ordinance was hur- 
ried through the council, prohibiting dog 
teams entering the town. 
Bringing up the rear, or in the wheel 


















position, was a big, happy-go-lucky Saint 
Bernard pup, Prince by name and prince 
by nature. He was larger by twenty or 
more pounds than any of his mates, and 
this was his second year in harness. The 
chief requirements of a wheel dog are a 
placid disposition and plenty of strength. 
Immediately behind him is a heavily laden 
and lurching toboggan which, on down 
grades, must be kept under some semblance 
of control and at the same time off the 
wheeler’s heels. 

His most difficult work, however, is on 
the sharp turns. A cut corner means an 
upset toboggan, and no driver likes an 
overturned load, as any wheel dog will tell 
you. On the turns the wheel dog’s strength 
is pitted against that of his mates, who 
are already straightened out on a new 
tangent, leaving him to get the toboggan 
around and at the same time keep his feet. 
On these occasions the best of wheelers 
often go down. When this happened to 
Prince, he always came up smiling to re- 
sume his game of trying to catch Wobse- 
munk’s brush. Prince qualified with a lot 
to spare. 


UR equipment, which included instru- 
ments, totaled considerably less than 
a thousand pounds. This may indicate the 
comparatively small amount of goods and 
chattels necessary for an expedition of 
this kind, even in the dead of a Northern 
winter. We were living under canvas— 
two sleeping tents and one for the cook. 
Our mattresses consisted of carefully 
selected, graded, well-laid and woven-to- 
gether balsam branches. For softness and 
resilience these were the equal of the 
finest bed upon which one has ever slept. 
They possessed another quality of great 
merit and found nowhere else. This was 
their seductive aroma. To roll up in warm 
blankets atop such a royal litter is to 
know the delights of unqualified repose. 
Each tent was heated by a small sheet- 
iron stove of the so-called airtight variety 
—a utensil designed to convert fuel into 
heat in the least possible time. When we 
retired, it was allowed to go out even in 
the severest weather, but such was the 
quality of our blankets that we experienced 
not the least discomfort with the thermom- 
eter often 50 below zero and _ lower. 
To start a fire in the morning, one had 
merely to roll toward the stove and throw 
in a handful of dry pine whittlings, touch 
a match to them and roll back again. Then 
in two minutes’ time he could get up and 
dress in comfort. 
The average daily temperatures lay 
somewhere between 25 and 35 below zero. 


Breaking the Trail 








There is a thrill on the trail with a good dog team 


The constancy of the cold in these parts 
during the winter is such that the first 
mantle of whiteness to enshroud the land- 
scape in November is the last to temper 
the winds of late March. A Sunday night 
of the last week in.January saw the mer- 
cury standing at 58 degrees below zero. 
With each succeeding day of that week 


Prince in the lead, with Wobsemunk next behind 





there was a drop of from one to two de- 
grees until the following Sunday night, 
when the top of the silvery column just 
reached to the 68-below mark. 

The air is unusually dry, and if there is 
little wind these temperatures are not so 
formidable as they appear on paper. Dur- 
ing the whole of that winter we lost but 
one half day on account of the weather. 

Progress of the work made necessary 
a shift of camp about every ten days. It 
was on these occasions that we experienced 
our greatest discomfort—or so it was held 
by several members of the party. Each 
new camp-site meant a bath—one of the 
Turkish kind, and a thoroughly good one. 


RED-HOT stove and frozen ground 
under tight canvas make a very good 
“hot room.” The steaming process lasted 
from one to two hours, during which time 
about all one could do was to remove his 
clothing and, as the head picketman so 
aptly put it, “set and sweat.” A plunge 
into a snow bank, followed by a brisk 
rub, completed the ordeal. If there is any 
process more conducive to a genuine feel- 
ing of physical well-being than the fore- 
going, it is not commonly known. 

The dogs, of course, stayed outside, 
each one being chained to a tree that would 
provide the most shelter from falling 
snow. They were furnished with beds of 
balsam brush, and seemed quite con- 
tented with this arrangement. It was hard 
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to believe that they were not cold and most 
uncomfortable, but I failed to notice at 
any time any signs of distress among 
them. 

A sleigh dog in winter has a strong 
aversion to being wet or even damp. When 
out in a snow-storm, he is continually 
shaking himself to get rid of the falling 
flakes so that they will not wet his pelt. 
He seems to sense quite well that water 
is a good frost conductor. 

Corn-meal mush formed the bulk of the 
dogs’ diet, and on this food they kept in 
first-class condition and gave a satisfac- 
tory account of themselves on the trail. 
This reference to the dogs’ food brings 
up a matter which may tend to confound 
those “ologists” who deny an animal the 
ability to reason. The mush was fed to 
the dogs in deep pans and came to them 
right off the fire, scalding hot. Since they 
always seemed to be ravenously hungry, 
there was great impatience displayed 
while the food was cooling to the comfort 
of sensitive tongues. 

Nigger, however, proved an interesting 
exception. As his dish was placed before 
him the grand old leader would nose it 
carefully to the bank of snow fringing his 
bed and methodically paw snow into it. 
He then ate the cooled top stratum and 
again made use of the snow. Billy, the 
driver, explained the matter in this man- 
ner, and perhaps he was not far wrong: 

“Prince, he’s too young; he learn bime- 
by. Dem tree huskie dey all same wolf; 
no brains. Dey only got sense for to pull 
toboggan. An’ dat white devil over dere,” 
pointing to Wobsemunk, “he got plenty 
brains, but he jus’ don’ gif a tam for 
notting, an’ before he use de snow he 
burn heemself jus’ for to show he’s hard.” 

About once a week the driver made the 
trip to town to replenish our larder and 
bring in any mail. As the distance be- 
tween us and town began appreciably to 
lengthen, these trips were less frequent. 
Our last camp was ninety miles by trail 
from Kenora, and _ this 
round trip was made by 
driver and dogs in three 
days. Inasmuch as three- 
fourths of the trail was un- 
broken, this properly should 
appear as a very creditable 
performance. 


N the matter of feeding, 
Napoleon’s theory and 

that of the dog driver are 
almost directly opposed. An 
army may march on its 
stomach, but a dog team 
most certainly does not. 
Having observed the sound- 
ness of these policies in 
their respective applica- 
tions, I cannot easily ac- 
count for the inconsistency. 
An hour or so before start- 
ing a journey, the dogs re- 
ceived their customary 
breakfasts. If the trip were 
of all-day duration, a half 
hour’s rest was taken at 
midday. During this halt their food al- 
lowance was almost negligible. 

A dog’s interest in his work ceases with 
a contented stomach. While this depriva- 
tion may seem like a gross injustice to a 
very faithful friend, it has its compensat- 
ing features. The dogs are spared the 
sting of the whip on account of slack 
traces, and the unconsumed noonday ra- 
tion is added to the evening meal; thus 
is the matter balanced. 

Out of harness, some sleigh dogs, even 
those belonging to the same team, have a 
strong tendency to fight. Care must be 
taken to tie them securely and well out 
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Field and Stream 


of each other’s reach. Nigger, with the 
dignity befitting a leader, paid little heed 
to his mates, either while in harness or out 
of it. This display of canine “high- 
hatting” was at times so marked as to be 
amusing. Because of this, the leader might 
just as well have gone unfettered. But 
there was just a chance that in some un- 
guarded moment he might resent one of 
Wobsemunk’s insults and accept his per- 
petual challenge to do battle. 


HERE had been a time when this 

valiant old fellow had taken on all 
comers and roundly whipped them, for 
he possessed not only fine physical 
strength but brains coupled with an in- 
domitable courage. It was by virtue of 
these sterling qualities that he had risen 
to the rank of leader. But now the fine 
old dog’s eyes were dimming, and the 
teeth that had once been a terror were 
dulled with age and many of them were 
missing. 

Wobsemunk, in spite of his contempt- 
ible temper, was no coward. He wished 
for nothing more than a chance to fight, 
and I believe the shedding of his last drop 
of blood in mortal combat would be his 
one big moment. Furthermore, the dog 
that could stand up against his superb 
young strength and cruel, long white 
fangs, which were always bared through 
perpetually snarling lips, did not then, in 
those parts, exist. 

Prince, due to an entire absence of 
malice in the whole of his puppy make-up 
and the belief that his desire to make 
himself agreeable would keep him out of 
trouble, was given the freedom of camp. 
He enjoyed this privilege until one un- 
happy day when he and the cook had a 
little misunderstanding which led to se- 
rious complications. During the unrestrict- 
ed period, Prince made his headquarters 
in the cook’s tent and managed most suc- 
cessfully to save that gentleman any 
anxiety that the disposition of scraps 


CHAMPION FOUND AND LOST,” by 
FLORENCE S. JENKINS. Another great bird 
dog story by the author of “DANNY THE DIP.” 


“TIMING THE DUCKS,” by Epwarp L. 
Munson. Clocking the flight of waterfowl from 
an airplane. 


“UNDER CANVAS,” by O. C. LEMPFERT, is 
the practical article for September. 


Also W. S. Cuapwick, Davin M. NeweE tt, 
ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE and ARTHUR R. MAcC- we were 
DOUGALL, JR. 


All in the next issue. 


might have occasioned. He made a most 
efficient scavenger, for I overheard the 
cook remark once that Prince licked a 
dish so clean it was rarely necessary to 
wash it afterward. 

One day, with his domestic affairs out 
of the way, Prince selected a nice large 
stick of dry pine firewood from behind the 
cook-stove and proceeded, unnoticed, to 
chew and worry it into splinters on top 
of the cook’s bed. The chef found most 
of the splinters upon retiring that evening 
and seemed somewhat annoyed. The next 
day the pup was caught in the midst of 
similar operations on another stick in the 








same place, whereupon he was summarily 
expelled from culinary headquarters in 
disgrace, followed by a well-aimed piece 
of stove-wood. 

The liberty that the wheeler had en- 
joyed vexed his team-mates not a ‘little; 
they were jealous of his privileges. To 
see him fall so precipitously from favor 
was most agreeable, and they took no 
pains to hide it, the most of them burst- 
ing into yelps of derisive mirth. This was 
the last straw, and in a sudden show of 
wrathful indignation the pup declared 
war. 

Of his offensive brethren, Nigger was 
nearest, and with a fine display of injured 
dignity Prince advanced upon the leader, 
Feeling that his interest in the affair had 
gone quite far enough, Nigger yawned, 
then lay down and closed his eyes, to all 
outward appearances oblivious to the 
furry fury that raged and stormed just 
beyond the length of his chain. 

With this added humiliation, the pup 
lost his head entirely. Ignoring the huskies 
as unworthy of his mettle, he made for 
Wobsemunk, whose lips were still parted 
in a snarling smirk. Craftily drawing back 
from the extent of his bonds, the white 
dog sought thus to induce the pup within 
reach. Then, to make doubly sure of his 
victim, he sat himself down and let loose 
upon the head of the tormented one a 
flood of insults. 


OPELESSLY outclassed in these 
vocal fireworks and goaded to dis- 
traction by their venom, the big wheeler 
set himself and then launched, in a mighty 
spring, his one hundred and forty pounds 
of madness at the throat of his tormentor. 
Skilfully sidestepping the avalanche, the 
white dog was atop the invader almost be- 
fore he had landed. his jaws clicking 
wickedly as they sought a hold on the 
heavily furred throat. In weight the pup 
was far the heavier, but here his ad- 
vantages came *. an abrupt end. 
Two of the party speeded 
to the rescue, and as vivid 
reminders of the incident 
they will carry scars for 
many years as_ eloquent 
evidence of the keenness of 
Wobsemunk’s teeth. Only 
the timely appearance of 
the driver, the only person 
of whom he stood in awe, 
saved all concerned from 
serious injury. To prevent 
further trouble which might 
end in the loss of a prize 
wheel dog, Prince was 
thereafter assigned a 
limited berth. This he 
philosophically accepted as 
evidence of his having at- 
tained maturity. 
Throughout the winter 
paid. frequent 
visits by the roving mem- 
bers of an Indian reserva- 
tion near the White Dog 
Rapids. In exchange for 
tea, tobacco, flour and sugar 
they brought us venison, moccasins, 
beaded work and other wares of their 
handicraft. They carried on a similar 
trade with the lumber camps to the south, 
and almost daily some enterprising mem- 
ber of the tribe was seen in its pursuit. 
As we returned to camp one day across 
the lengthening shadows of the stately 
pines we came upon a squaw on her way: 
south to barter a quarter of deer meat. 
By means of a strap across her forehead, 
known as a tump-line, she was pulling a 
small toboggan upon which was a blanket 
or two and the meat. Of her journey 
there still re- (Continued on page 92) 














Tales of RECORD FISH 


Edited by SETH BRIGGS 


An 8&-pound small-mouth bass takes a prize 


SMALL-MOUTH black bass that 
tips the scales at 8 pounds is most 
certainly something worth writing 
home about. This can more readily 

be appreciated when it is borne in mind 
that, to date, the world’s record small- 
mouth weighed 914 pounds. 

Mr. Joseph M. Fishel, who won Second 
Prize in the Small- Mouth Division of our 
1929 Contest deserves the congratulations 
of all bass anglers everywhere. Mr. 
Fishel’s bass was ‘caught on July 21, 1929, 
in Grindstone Lake, Wisconsin. The 
tackle used consisted of a 4%4-ounce 
Leonard rod, a Talbot reel and a King- 
fisher line. 

What is particularly remarkable is the 
extremely small size of the frog which 
was used as bait. Mr. Fishel says it was 
no larger than his thumb 
nail. This merely proves 
that even a bass may be 
an epicure. 

Of course, an 8- or 9- 
pounder is nothing remark- 
able when it comes to the 
large-mouth species, es- 
pecially in many of our 
Southern States. In Florida 
a large-mouth weighing 12 
or even 15 pounds would not 
be accorded newspaper head- 
lines. The world’s record of 
this species was taken in 
Alabama and weighed 24 
pounds. 

3ecause of the aver- 
age greater size of the 
large- mouth and_= also 
because of considerable dif- 
ficulty in distinguishing be- 
tween the two species of bass, 
we require an affidavit for every small- 
mouth entered in our Contest, testifying 
to the fact that it is a member of that 
species and not a large-mouth. This affi- 
davit must be signed by a competent tackle 
dealer or taxidermist. 

Color is not a safe guide in identifying 
the two species. This factor varies greatly 
according to locality. It is especially true 
of the bass because of its extremely wide 
distribution. Anatomical differences are, 
therefore, the only positive factors on 
which to base certain identification. 

One of the usual means of distinguish- 
ing between the two fish, and the one from 
which their names are derived, is by the 
size of the mouth. In the case of the large- 
mouth, the angle of the mouth. extends 
beyond the eye. In the small-mouth, this 
angle terminates in front of the posterior 
edge of the eye. But even this method of 
identification has its exceptions—for in- 
stance, in young specimens of the large- 
mouth and in very old individuals of the 
small-mouth species. Generally speaking, 
however, it is a pretty safe rule. 

Perhaps the surest guide is the number 
of rows of scales on the cheeks of the 
two species—if you can count them. This 
is usually not the easiest thing in the 
world to do. The small-mouth has ten 
such rows, and the large-mouth has about 
seventeen. Also, the dorsal fin on the 
former species is deeply notched and has 
10 spines and 12 or 13 soft rays. In the 
small-mouth, this fin is not so deeply 




















notched; and while it, too, has 10 spines, 
it has 13 to 15 rays. 

It may also be interesting to point out 
that there is no way of determining the 
sex in either species of bass except during 
the breeding season, when the females are 
considerably rounder and more distended 
in outline, due to the ripe eggs which they 
are carrying. 


A WHALE OF A BASS 
By Joseph M. Fishel 


HANK you, Mr. Editor, for your let- 

ter of congratulation. And thank you 
still more for having awarded me Second 
Prize in your Annual Prize Fishing Con- 
test, in which I qualified with an 8- 
pound small-mouth black bass measuring 
22 inches in length and 17 inches in girth. 


I took this bass on July 21, 1929, in 
Grindstone Lake, which is in the back- 
woods of northern Wisconsin. My fishing 
was done with a 4%-ounce Leonard rod, 
a Talbot reel, a No. 6 Kingfisher line and 
an ordinary trout hook. As bait I used a 
frog no larger than my thumb nail. 

My Indian guide wanted to try a cer- 
tain bar in fairly deep water; so instead of 
trolling on the way, we made a through 
trip. On reaching our destination I put 
a very small dipsy sinker on my line, 
reached for my bait box and by chance got 
hold of a frog so small that I hardly 
thought a self-respecting perch would look 
at it. That was the fourteenth time I 
was wrong that day, and the day was 
still young. My line could not have 
sunk more than five feet when a fish 
struck, without the usual nibble, and the 
fight was on. 

I had always hoped that some day I 
would enjoy the good fortune to have a 
musky hit me while I was using my light 
outfit. Immediately I jumped to the con- 
clusion that this was exactly what had 
happened, for this bird just took the bit 
between his teeth and started away, hell 
bent for leather. 

My line, which had seen quite some use, 
was none too strong, and I did not dare 
to strike as hard as usual. I set the hook 
after he had made a fairly long run and 
expected to see him go up in the air, as a 
good many muskies do. This fellow, how- 
ever, was wise, for away he went like 







Mr. Fishel’s prize-winning small-mouth 


a streak, never stopping until he had taken 
off half of what was left of my line and 
headed for deep water. 

After he finished his run, he made a 
quick turn, swimming toward me. For a 
moment he had me guessing as to whether 
or not I had lost him, but another turn 
and my line straightened out. I knew it 
was going to take some careful handling 
before he was ready for the net. I realized 
only too well that my fish was up to all 
the tricks of the trade. 

Then he made a dash in the opposite 
direction, where I knew there was plenty 
of weeds, which I wanted by all means to 
avoid. In spite of my best efforts, however, 
he got into them, and there he lay for 
fully ten minutes, never budging an inch. 
There was nothing in the world that I 
could do but wait and hang 
on. I was about ready to bid 

him good-by when I felt 

him moving around a bit; 
so I gave him a little more 
line, and soon he worked 
himself free of the weeds. 

Again I had him ir clear 

water, but what a tired fish 
he was after his game fight! 
I made up my mind if I 
landed him and found him 
uninjured I would put him 
back in the lake, as I knew 
he couldn’t be a very large 
musky. When he was safely 
in the landing net and I 
saw the prize I had cap- 
tured, quite naturally I 
changed my mind. 
I have been asked how 
long it took to land him. Who 
thinks of time but the pros- 
trate fighter while the referee is tolling 
off the fatal count? Who thinks of 
time but the pickpocket when the judge 
says “six months”? Who thinks of time 
but the speculator when the broker calls 
for more margin before ten o’clock? I 
can’t say how long it took to land him, 
but I do know it was a toss-up as to which 
one of us was nearer all in when the fight 
was over. 

This, I hope, is sufficient data to cover 
paragraph eleven of your Rules and Con- 
ditions, as to “How, Where and When?” 
Grindstone is quite a large lake; and if 
I am not complying to the full extent by 
submitting a complete story, it is the very 
best I can do, without breaking a solemn 
promise made the bass on his death-bed, 
about which I will tell you presently. 


HAVE fought tarpon, sailfish, bar- 
racuda and other large game fish, but 
have always contended that the bass has 
more fight to the square inch than any fish 
that swims. At any rate, this one gave me 
the thrill of my life and one which I will re- 
member as long as I am able to cast a line. 
After I had sufficiently recovered, I 
handed the bass to my guide to put on 
the stringer. Before doing so, however, he 
had quite a lengthy conversation with the 
fish. I might mention here that my guide 
is perfectly familiar with the bass 
language, having been a student at the 
Piscatorial University of Wisconsin, from 
which he grad- (Continued on page 92) 
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SENATORS ESTABLISH WILD- 
LIFE COMMITTEE 


ONSERVATION interests are 
fortunate in having in the United 
States Senate a group of men 
interested and informed on wild- 
life restoration problems. On _ the 
initiative of Senators Walcott of Connec- 
ticut and Hawes of Missouri, a special 
committee of Senators has been created 
to investigate all matters pertaining to 
the restoration and conservation of 
wild life with a view to determining the 
most effective methods for carrying out 
such purposes, and for needed legislation. 

The committee has been instructed to 
report its findings not later than the be- 
ginning of the first regular session of the 
next Congress. It has been given full 
power to call witnesses and take testimony 
under oath and also to call for the produc- 
tion of all data in connection with the 
subject. 

The activities of the committee will 
cover a vast range of subjects, including 
Federal game reservations, bird sanctu- 
aries, wild life in our national parks and 
forests, the problem of migratory birds, 
of upland birds, of predatory animals and 
of fish of the Atlantic, Pacific, Gulf and 
inland waters. The study will also have to 
deal with the seal industry, the fish in- 
dustry, the fur industry and all others 
connected with wild animals, aquatic and 
bird life. 

This is a research work of very large 
proportions, which will require a year or 
more to complete. After all recommen- 
dations have been assembled and studied, 
it is the intention of the commission to 
recommend to the Senate afiy necessary 
changes in or additions to existing con- 
servation laws. The committee is non- 
partisan and geographically representative 
of the whole country. 

Sen. Frederic C. Walcott, for seven 
years president of the Connecticut State 
Board of Fish and Game, chairman of the 
State Water Commission, a former direc- 
tor of the American Game Protective As- 
sociation, is chairman. 

Sen. Harry B. Hawes of Missouri, 
author of the Upper Mississippi Wild 
Life and Fish Refuge Bill and of other 
bills relating to the preservation of fish and 
game, and a member of the Migratory 
Bird Refuge Commission, is vice-chairman. 

The other members of the committee 
are as follows: 

Sen. Key Pittman of Nevada, who has 
been identified with national legislation in 
relation to fish and game conservation 
throughout his career in the Senate, took 
prominent part in the Alaska gold rush 
and was prosecuting attorney at Nome. 

Sen. Charles L. McNary of Oregon, 
the author of numerous wild-life and for- 
estry laws, is chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture, which deals with such 
bills. 

Sen. Peter Norbeck of South Dakota 
is a member of the Migratory Bird Refuge 
Commission and author of the Migratory 
3ird Conservation Act, a bill for the Pro- 
tection of the American Eagle and the 
Predatory Animal Control Bill. 
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The committee has chosen as its secre- 
tary Morris Legendre, a graduate of 
Princeton and a Rhodes scholar to Ox- 
ford. He has made extensive studies of 
wild life not only in the United States, 
but also as a member of scientific expedi- 
tions to Africa, Asia, Alaska and the 
South Seas. He has been assigned an of- 
fice in the Senate Office Building in Wash- 
ington. 


BIG EXPANSION FOR 
FISHERIES BUREAU 


URSUANT to an act of the recent 

session of Congress, the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries is authorized to be- 
gin an extensive five-year program of ex- 
pansion, This will include thirty new fish- 
cultural stations and substations in as 
many states to be constructed during the 
five-year period, besides new fisheries 
laboratories in Washington, Texas and 
Alaska, two new modern steel distribution 
railway cars and increased maintenance 
and personnel for the Division of Fish 
Culture, Inquiry and Fisheries Industries. 
Details follow: 


APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 
For the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1930: 
For a fish-cultural station in New 


Mexico $ 50,000 
For a fish-cultural station in L ouisiana 50,000 
For a fish-cultural station in Idaho . 60,000 
For a fish-cultural substation in Wis- 

consin 50,000 
For a fish-cultural substation in Mon- 

tana 35,000 
For a fish-cultural substation in Colo- 

rado . 35,000 
For a fish-cultural substation in New 

Hampshire . 25,000 
For a fishery laboratory in W ashing- 

ton . 125,000 
For experimental bass and trout sta- 

tions in Maryland or West Virginia 75,000 
For maintenance and personnel of the 

Division of Fish Culture . > 100,000 

For the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1931: 
For a fish-cultural station in Alabama 50,000 
For a fish-cultural station in Indiana 50,000 
For a fish-cultural station in Tennessee 50,000 


For a fish-cultural station in Pennsyl- 


vania (including a substation) . 100,000 
For a fish-cultural substation (or the 

enlargement of Orangeburg station) 

in South Carolina... 25,000 
For a fish-cultural substation in "Texas 35,000 
For a fish-cultural substation in New 

York 35,000 
For the purchase of Mill Creek station 

in California . . 20,000 
For the purchase and repair of the 

Rogue River Station in Oregon . 35,000 
For maintenance and personnel of the 

Division of Fish Culture . . . . 200,000 

For the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1932: 

For a fish-cultural station in Florida 60,000 
For a fish-cultural substation in Maine 50,000 
For a fish-cultural substation in Vir- 

ginia 75,000 
For a fish-cultural substation in Min- 

nesota. . ° 50,000 
For a fishery laboratory i in Texas . . 75,000 
For a fish-distribution car . 75,000 
For maintenance and personnel "of the 

Division of Fish Culture. . . . 300,000 


For the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1933: 
For a fish-cultural station in Nevada 60,000 


For a fish-cultural station in Illinois 75,000 
For a fish-cultural station in New 
Jersey. . cs ae ‘ 75,000 





For a fish-cultural substation in Missis- 
si ik 50,000 


noe fish- distribution ‘car e 75,000 
For maintenance and personnel “of the 
Division of Fish Culture . . . - 400,000 
For the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1934: 
For a fish-cultural substation in Ohio 35,000 


For a fish-cultural substation in Kansas 35,000 
For a fish-cultural substation in North 

Dakota .. 35,000 
Fora fish-cultural substation in Georgia 35,000 


For the purchase and repair of the 

Little White Salmon Station in 

Washington. . e 35,000 
For a fishery laboratory in , Alaska . 6a 50,000 
For an experimental bass and trout 

station in Pisgah National Forest or 

Great Smoky National Park in North 

Carolina . . 35,000 
For maintenance and personnel ‘of the 


Division of Fish Culture . . . . 500,000 
For research of the Division of In- 

quiry, annually, after conclusion of 

construction period . - 300,000 
For Division o Fisheries Industries, 

anaually, after conclusion of con- 

struction period 175,000 


Total for construction, 5-year period 1,885,000 
Total increase for maintenance and 
personnel, Division of 7 Culture, 
5-year period . . . . + « « 1,500,000 


The bill is similar to one that was 
passed by the previous Congress but which 
was vetoed by President Coolidge because 
in excess of the administration’s financial 
program. 

This bianket act is intended to dispose 
and take the place of a multitude of sep- 
arate bills proposed by members of Con- 
gress, many of which have been pending 
for some time, and to provide for a com- 
prehensive program of hatchery develop- 
ment instead of piecemeal growth under 
the previous method of procedure. Pro- 
vision is also made for corresponding in- 
crease in research equipment and person- 
nel of the Division of Fish Culture and 
for additional railway distribution cars. 
The act was signed by President Hoover 
and became a law on May 2lst. 


FISH AND GAME MEETINGS 
IN CANADA 


WO important organizations, inter- 

national in their scope and dealing 
with fish and game administration and re- 
search, will meet in August at Toronto, 
Ontario. 

The International Association of Game, 
Fish and Conservation Commissioners is 
composed of state and federal game and 
fish officials and former officials. The 
American Fisheries Society is composed 
of fish culturists, scientists, sportsmen and 
others interested in fish. The forthcoming 
convention will be the 60th annual meet- 
ing of this society. The meetings will be 
held at the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
the former on Monday and Tuesday, 
August 25th and 26th, and the latter on 
the three days following, the 27th, 28th 
and 29th. 

At the meeting of the game officials, 
problems of administration, restoration, 
legislation and propagation relating to 
wild life will be discussed. The prepara- 
tion of the program is in charge of Hoyes 
Lloyd, supervisor of Wild-Life Protec- 
tion of the Dominion of Canada, who is 
president of the organization, in co-opera- 
tion with Deputy Minister McDonald of 
the Department of Game and Fisheries of 
Ontario. (Continued on page 42) 
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The American Fisheries Society pro- 
gram will include papers by biologists en- 
gaged in various phases of fisheries inves- 
tigation. The Biological Board of Canada, 
the various universities and the federal 
and provincial fisheries departments will 
all be represented. The effect of pollution 
on fish life will be given special attention. 
There will also be papers by members of 
the staffs of the United States Bureau of 
Fisheries, the various fishery departments 
of the several states and a number of 
members of the research staffs of state 
universities, as well as practical fish cul- 
turists. 

As the meeting is being held north 
of the International Boundary, the pro- 
gram will be given a decided Canadian 
flavor, though problems peculiar to the 
United States will not be neglected. 
Among those who are coilaborating on 
the preparation of the program are J. A. 
Rodd, director of fish culture of the De- 
partment of Marine and Fisheries of the 
Dominion of Canada; Prof. William J. K. 
Harkness of the Department of Biology 
of the University of Toronto, and H. H. 
MacKay, biologist and director of the fish 
culture branch of the Ontario Department 
of Game and Fisheries. 

Attendance and participation in the 
meetings is not limited to members of the 
two organizations, as information and 
counsel are sought from all who can aid 
in the solution of wild-life problems. 

As the meetings are to be held during 
the Toronto Exposition, it is important 
that hotel reservations be made as far in 
advance as possible. 


NEW YORK LEADS IN 
FORESTRY 


HE greatest reforestation program 

in the history of any state is being 
carried out this year by New York. A 
total of 15,000,000 trees has been ordered 
by 2,500 individuals, municipalities, fish 
and game clubs, Boy Scout troops, 4-H 
clubs, farm bureaus, industrial concerns 
and other organizations. Shipments from 
the Saratoga nursery to fill such orders 
had already reached 800,000 trees per day 
on June Ist. Shipments from Lowville 
and Norseheads nurseries were expected 
to bring the shipments to a peak of 1,- 
500,000 trees per day. Plantings in county 


- forests alone this year will call for over 


3,000,000 trees. 

New York State now has under option 
8,500 acres of abandoned farm land to be 
included in the new reforestation areas. 
Orders for 2,700,000 trees have been placed 
with the nurseries to supply planting stock 
in four of the reforestation areas under 
the so-called Hewitt Law, which provides 
for the purchase of abandoned farm land 
in areas of not less than 500 contiguous 
acres and the.reforestation of the same. 


PHEASANT REGULATIONS 
REVISED 


FTER distributing free pheasant eggs 

in all parts of the state for fifteen 

years, the Game Division of the Michigan 

Department of Conservation has compiled 

a code of regulations governing the dis- 

tribution of eggs, based on their long ex- 
perience. 

It is pointed out that extensive educa- 
tion in connection with egg distribution is 
the only thing that makes pheasant prop- 
agation a real success. Plenty of persons 
want to raise pheasants; but after they 
have been given the eggs by the state, 
many neglect to employ the right methods 
and “technique in hatching and raising the 
young birds. 

A careful follow-up campaign has been 
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employed for the past two years, which 
includes visits to people who are working 
with the eggs and chicks. A number of 
difficulties are said to have been overcome. 
A complete revision has been made in the 
Division's booklet on pheasant raising, 
which warns against wrong practices and 
suggests the right methods to be em- 
ployed. 

It is maintained that successful pheasant 
culture results in hatching about 80 per 
cent of the eggs set and rearing at least 
50 per cent of the resulting chicks. That 
is, if methods are followed which expe- 
rience has taught are best for Michigan. 
“When less than 20 per cent of the eggs 
‘make’ birds, the operation is considered 
hardly worth while except as the expe- 
rience challenges somebody to do a better 
job next time.” 

Game officials have charted the state 
into sections, according to their value as 
pheasant producing areas, and have proved 
to their satisfaction that it has become 
quite certain that the pheasant will not 
take hold and maintain itself in the wild- 
land and deep snow districts. The further 
placing of birds and eggs in such districts 
would, therefore, be mere waste. In con- 
sidering applications for eggs, preference 
is given to districts which have proved to 
be good pheasant territory. Preference is 
also given to groups of neighbors as 
against scattered individuals. 

A new clause in the regulations reads: 
“I certify that none of these pheasants 
are to be used in connection with any 
licensed shooting preserve or pheasant 
farm or for release on areas where a fee 
is charged for hunting privileges.” The 
applicant must also agree to provide the 
sort of equipment and to follow sugges- 
tions outlined by the Game Division in its 
circular of instructions. 


HOUND DOGS AND FOREST 
FIRES 


OUND dogs and forest fires are dis- 

closed as the two greatest enemies 
of the deer and wild turkey in Missouri. 
Losses from these causes are greater than 
the illegal hunting by poachers, according 
to a survey just completed by game of- 
ficials of that state. 

Hounds pursue the deer until it dies 
from exhaustion or plunges into a cold 
stream and contracts pneumonia, which 
in many cases proves fatal. 

The forest fires destroy timber and 
brush in which the nesting wild turkeys 
hide, thereby exposing them to the depre- 
dations of predatory animals and birds. 


SAINT OR SINNER? 


ARMERS vote the crow more injuri- 

ous than beneficial. Is the crow wholly 
bad or entirely good? It is probably 
neither. 

Ornithologists claim that stomach ex- 
aminations prove the food habits of the 
crow more beneficial than otherwise. Many 
sportsmen and farmers report evidence to 
the contrary: 

An important contribution to the evi- 
dence on the question has been furnished 
by a survey made by the Farm Journal. 
This survey was made in the form of a 
questionnaire addressed to farmers. Re- 
ports were received from every state in 
the Union, from Canada, Portugal and 
the Philippine Islands. 

Of the 9,731 replies received, 
7,829 were against the crow. 
1,801 were in favor of the crow. 

101 were neutral. 

Instances of damage reported included: 

Injury to crops: pulling up sprouting 
corn; destroying corn in the milk stage; 
destroying corn, oats and wheat in shocks; 
destroying apples and cherries on the 
tree; injury to lettuce fields, watermelons, 
muskmelons, peanuts and seed potatoes, 

Injury to domestic animals: eyes pecked 
from young lambs, pigs and calves; kill- 
ing young rabbits. 

Injury to poultry: eggs and young of 
chickens, turkeys and guineas destroyed. 

Injury to wild birds: eggs and young of 
song, insectivorous and game birds de- 
stroyed. 

Instances of good done included: 

Stomachs of crows found to contain cut- 
worms, grasshoppers, May beetles, white 
grubs, wire worms, gypsy moths, potato- 
beetles and meadow mice. 

Observed to drive away hawks. 

Served as scavengers. 

Analysis of the reports led to the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

1, The crow, wherever found in large 
numbers, is injurious to farmers from 
March to December. 

2. Wherever crows are numerous they 
should be reduced in numbers, and this 
should be done under, and with, the active 
cooperation of the state or national agri- 
cultural authorities. The crow need not 
be exterminated. 

3. The good crows do by eating insects 
does not compensate for the damage done 
by eating eggs and young of other insec- 
tivorous birds. 

4. In acting as scavengers, crows carry 
disease; farmers should bury or burn, at 
once, all dead animals. 
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THE SHORT ROD 
By Seth Briggs 


URING the past year or so, sev- 
eral articles have appeared in 
these pages on the methods of 
fishing for bass with flies, bugs 

and feathered minnows. All of these lures 
demand the use of the long rod. Perhaps 
the impression was given to some readers 
that the short rod has gone out of fashion 
and that fly casting methods have sup- 
planted those of the bait caster. 

Such, however, is not by any means the 
case. The universal use of the fly rod in 
fishing for bass is something comparative- 
ly new and offers possibilities that few 
average bass fishermen 
seem to appreciate. It 
was for this reason 
alone that considerable 
emphasis has been given 
the subject. Fly fishing 
for bass has decided sea- 
sonal limitations, how- 
ever, and taking it all 
in all, bait casting prob- 
ably will always remain 
the most popular and ef- 
fective method of ang- 
ling for these fish, 
especially during the hot 
weather months. 

Inasmuch as that sea- 
son of the year has now 
definitely arrived it may 
be well to talk a bit 
about the bait casting 
rod. The subject of the 
reel has been adequately 
covered in an article by 
United States Senator 
Harry B. Hawes en- 
titled “Reels for the 
Short Rod” which was 
published in this Depart- 
ment in our January, 
1930 issue. The matter of the bait casting 
line, as viewed by Willis O. C. Ellis, will 
uppear in an early number. 

Jait casting rods are to be had in a 
variety of lengths ranging from 3% to 6 
feet. It is a pretty safe bet, however, that 
the great majority of rods in general use 
run from 5 to 5% feet in length and be- 
tween 5 and 6 ounces in weight. For cast- 
ing both light and heavy lures, I am 
inclined to think that the 5-foot rod is 
probably the best. 

With the more or less recent advent of 
the lighter lures, however, it seems to me 
that any bait caster who indulges in his 
sport to a considerable extent ought to 
have two rods—one for light lures and 
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another for the heavier varieties. I have 
never yet seen anyone who was able to do 
neat and accurate casting of the lighter 
lures, such as some of the popular pork- 
rind baits, with a comparatively heavy 
and stiff 5-foot rod. And it is hardly nec- 
essary to add that casting the great big, 
heavy plugs on a light and whippy 5%- 
or 6-foot bamboo is going to raise the 





To stand up in the boat when casting is advertising to the fish that you have 
designs against them. Besides—it’s dangerous 


very deuce with the rod. I doubt seriously 
whether any fisherman who does very 
much bait casting can successfully limit 
himself to either light or heavy lures ex- 
clusively. Each type has decided advan- 
tages under certain conditions and for this 
reason I believe a bait caster should have 
both a 5-foot rod weighing from 5 to 5% 
ounces and a lighter rod, 5% or even 6 
feet in length, weighing about 4% ounces. 

Split bamboo and steel both are popular 
and efficient materials used in the con- 
struction of bait casting rods. Of course, 
the former affords a certain resiliency 
that would be totally impossible to dupli- 
cate in the metal rods. On the other hand, 
and for casting the very heavy lures es- 
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pecially, the steel rods present factors of 
durability that simply cannot be matched 
in the more or less delicate wooden sticks. 

Within recent years there have come 
upon the market several makes of bait 
casting rods constructed of a rapier steel, 
such as is used in the manufacture of 
fencing foils. They are solid throughout 
and, of course, are not nearly as light as 
bamboo rods. From the standpoint of ac- 
tion and resiliency, however, they are a 
revelation and they will stand more down- 
right abuse than almost any rod that I 
know of. For these reasons the rapier rods 
are probably the nearest approach to 
something that will handle both light and 
heavy lures with at least a reasonable 
amount of efficiency. 

Agate guides—and 
those only—are the 
proper thing on any 
type of bait casting rod. 
They should be of am- 
ple diameter and made 
of nothing but genuine 
agate. The imitationones 
are a snare and a delu- 
sion. With the right 
kind of guides you can 
cast more easily and the 
amount of money saved 
by eliminating unneces- 
sary wear and tear on 
your line will more 
than make up for the 
extra cost of a rod that 
is fully equipped with 
such guides. 


A DOUBLE cork- 
grip is also advis- 
able and—perhaps I am 
a little old-fashioned— 
but I like a finger rest 
or hook on my reel 
band. It gives me a feel- 
ing of extra security. 
I'll admit that most of the higher priced 
rods do not have them but that’s my story 
and I'll stick to it. This superstition may 
be due entirely to the fact that I became 
used to one of these things years ago, 
though I am using rods today that haven't 
got them. But I never feel quite comfort- 
able until I get back to a rod with a finger 
hook. 

A locking reel band is also a big item. 
To have your reel fall off while you are 
casting or perhaps while playing a fish, 
is highly embarrassing to say the least. 
Such a contingency is not conducive to 
retaining either one’s peace of mind or to 
catching fish. I have never had this hap- 
pen to me more than once or twice but I 
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have heard a number of tales: about such 
experiences. In some: nods. the: reel band 
fits down very snugly over the: reel plate, 
but whether it does or not, some type of 
locking device is a decided advantage. 
The majority of fishermen either like 
the looks of a lot of windings on their 





Photo H. Price | 


Catching bass like this on a light bait- 
casting rod is more than a little fun 


rods, or else they just are used to seeing 
them there and consequently believe that 
they serve some definite purpose. Perhaps 
they do on very cheap rods. If there are 
enough windings, they might tend to hold 
the rod together—though I doubt it. If a 
rod is that badly made, it will probably 
go to. pieces anyway—wrappings or no 
wrappings. On a good rod they mean 
nothing as far as the life and durability of 
the rod is concerned. The only practical 
function any wrapping actually serves is 
to hold on the guides and in some cases to 
cover up the serrations on ferrules. 


EYOND that, they mean nothing. 
Whether or not they improve the ap- 
pearance of a rod is something you will 
have to decide for yourself. I, for one, 
believe that the less extra trimmings there 
are on a rod, the neater and racier it looks. 
I feel the same way about a gun or an au- 
tomobile. However, that is neither here 
nor there. I only know that the best bait 
casting rod I ever owned, and one that I 
fully expect will do many more years of 
efficient service, hasn’t got a winding on 
it except at the guides and directly above 
or below each ferrule. It has stood up a 
lot better than some rods that had so 
many windings on them that they looked 
like barber poles or peppermint sticks. 
Again let me say that it is always most 
economical to pay the most you can afford 
for any type of rod. This is really the 
plain, unvarnished truth. Did you ever 
stop to realize that the more anyone pays 
for something, the better care he will take 
of it? That is human nature. If you have 
a cheap gun, you are apt to say to your- 
self, “What's the difference if I don’t clean 
it today? I didn’t pay a fortune for it.’ 
You don’t talk that way about a high- 
grade gun. The same goes for a fishing 
rod; so besides having the decided advan- 
tage of superior qualities, you automati- 
cally give it the added care that works 
toward the rod’s longer life and greater 
efficiency. In other words, like everything 


else these days, you get what you pay for. | 


This much I can say, however, in all 
frankness and sincerity—if when the time 
comes for buying your bait casting equip- 
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“Photo shows some St. Johns 
River bass taken on your Tin 
Liz metal minnow. This is 
the best casting bait I ever 
used and here is proof that 
it gets big fish.” 
Robert L. Farr, 
Salem, O. 


Three Sizes, Standard % 
oz. as above, $1.00. % oz. 
Baby Liz, $1.00. 1 oz. Big 
Liz, $1.10. (Also made 
weedless at the same 
price.) 











Two Sizes 
5% oz. as above, or 
smaller VY oz., $1. 


R. M. Ericksen Likes This One 


He writes from Ft. William, Ontario—‘““This new Kicker 
is some bait. Casts nice, works pretty in the water and 
gets the fish.” 


If your dealer doesn’t have my new slayer, shoot me your dollar. 


Fred Arbogast 


Ne. 50 Water St., Akron, Ohio 
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OFR, SHORE 
TACK 





Northern Waters 
Invaded 


BLOCK ISLAND +» MONTAUK 
NEW JERSEY 


Swordfish 
Tuna 
Bluefish 


We can supply proper equipment 
for this big game fishing 


HICKORY RODS 
ZANE GREY REELS 


EDW. VOM HOFE 
RODS AND REELS 


ASHAWAY LINES 
FEATHER BAITS 


HARPOON GUNS 


Send for “Off Shore Tackle,” 


our complete catalogue 


ABERCROMBIE & Fitcu Co. 
GheGreatest SPORTING GOODS STORE in the'World 


Mapisonw Ave.at 45" Stueet. New York 


Von Lengerke & Detmold, Inc., is now combined 
and housed with Abercrombie & Fitch Co. 














ment, you are undecided whether to spend 
the greater share of money on the rod or 
on the reel, by all means put it in the reel. 
Contrary to what is the case in fly fishing 
tackle, the reel is the most important part 
of the bait caster’s equipment and one 
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might worry along somehow with a poor 
rod. A badly constructed reel, however, is 
just a total loss. Rather than try to bait 
cast with such a contraption, you might 
better stay home and play with the cat. You 
won’t be bothered with backlashes, at least, 


NORTH ATLANTIC BIG GAME FISHING 
By William A. Baxter 


LL fishermen believe in that old say- 
ing, “There are just as big fish in the 
sea.” There are many of them who also 
believe that, along our nearby Atlantic 
Coast, lie the best fishing grounds to be 
found anywhere. Tuna weighing from 
1,200 to 1,400 pounds have been taken in 
the pound nets off New Jersey, and last 
summer a tuna that weighed 700 pounds 
was harpooned off Long Island. 

Fish have been taken from eastern At- 
lantic waters, larger than any of the pres- 
ent world’s records. Unfortunately, how- 
ever; they were taken with net or harpoon 
and not with rod and reel. While the cap- 
ture of tuna and swordfish by means of 
a harpoon has been considered good sport 
by many, there are a number of anglers 
that decry this method and consider it 
unsportsmanlike. Those that have taken 
either of these big game fish on rod and 
reel will assure you that this is the only 
sportsmanlike method. 

No doubt exists regarding the splendid 
opportunities for developing big game 
fishing in the East. There is a distinct 
charm in angling for deep sea game fish 
not found in any other form of sport. As 
the hunter looks down his sights he sees 
just what he expects to shoot. His imag- 
ination has comparatively little play; he is 
certain of the size and type of his quarry. 
To the angler trolling a bait in the sea, 
however, there is that fascination of con- 
stant uncertainty. He sees nothing—he is 
alert, for at any moment there may come 
a strike. It may prove to be a small bonito 
that will quickly be brought to gaff and 
again it may be a huge tuna that will have 
to be played for hours and then perhaps 
break loose. On the other hand, the angler 
might land his fish and establish a new 
world’s record. Big game fishing is much 
like big game hunting. It provides equal 
thrills and sometimes even greater ones. 

Occasionally, many unsuccessful days 
are spent in seeking these big fish and it 
is not unusual for even the professional 
fisherman to return empty handed after a 
trip of a week or two. 


HERE are probably more swordfish 

taken from North Atlantic waters 
than from almost anywhere else in the 
world. In the past three years, market fish- 
ermen have brought intd Boston over 11,000 
broadbill swordfish. Mr. J. T. Crandall, 
secretary of the Block Island Tuna Club, 
informs me that at Block Island last sea- 
son, market fishermen sold 1,487 of these 
fish; all were taken with-the harpoon. 
They averaged about 300 pounds each in 
weight, though occasional specimens tipped 
the scales at close to 800 pounds. 

The above figures are interesting, inas- 
much as, since 1913, there are recorded by 
the Tuna Club at Catalina, 99 broadbill 
swordfish which were caught on tackle 
complying with the Club regulations; the 
largest weighing 573 pounds. Since 1903, 
there are listed by the Club, 1,255 marlin 
swordfish, the largest weighing 354 
pounds. Since 1900, these same records 
show that 6,185 tuna were taken, the larg- 
est weighing 216 pounds. 

In comparison, it would be reasonable 
to say that with the same well equipped 
boats and experienced guides that are to 








be had at Catalina, the above records, in 
time, will be bettered by Atlantic anglers, 

Three years ago this September, Mr. 
Oliver C. Grinnell, well known angler and 
now president of the Atlantic Tuna Club, 
landed the first broadbill swordfish to be 
taken on rod and reel on the Atlantic 
Coast. This fish weighed 347 pounds. 

The following summer Mr. Grinnell 
succeeded in landing three more of these 
fish, the first of which was caught east of 
Fire Island Lightship early in July; the 
second, southwest of Block Island in Au- 
gust, and the third, on September 7th, 
east of the Lightship again. Mr. Grinnell 
had chances at eight of these fish during 
this time, hooked five of them and landed 
the three just mentioned. These fish all 
took a bait and were fairly hooked. From 
the dates given, it would appear that 
swordfish are present in these waters for 
the greater part of the summer. 


Mr. Charles L. Lehmann, last summer, . 


succeeded in landing after a “tug of war” 
lasting several hours, a broadbill which 
to date is the largest ever taken on rod 
and reel from these waters. It weighed 430 
pounds. 

In order to interest these big fish it is 
necessary that the bait be made to look as 
natural as possible. The guides at Catalina 
have devised a way of skipping a bait 
along the surface of the water thereby 





A 113-pound, 9-foot marlin swordfish that 
took over 61% hours to land 


giving the effect of a bait fish jumping 
clear of the water as though it were being 
pursued by a larger fish. This is accom- 
plished by means of either a kite or a sled. 

The sled which affords the more pop- 
ular method of handling the bait is made 
of wood and is from 2% to 3 feet in 
length. The runners are set at an angle 
so that when the sled is being towed, it 
works its way out and alongside of the 
boat. The line from the reel is attached 
about half-way between the boat and sled 
by a piece of line which is lighter than 
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either the sled line or the fishing line, so 
that as a fish strikes the bait, the light 
line breaks, thereby releasing the fishing 
line from the sled line. 

The kite is rigged in much the same 
manner as the sled. Its disadvantage is 
that the boatman must fish in the direction 
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Mr. O. C. Grinnell is proud of his 22 Y,. 
pound broadbill swordfish 


in which he can get the kite to fly. The 
bait can be so manceuvered with either rig 
so as to give a very natural effect. 

For the large tuna and swordfish, one 
needs a reel that will hold about 500 yards 
of No. 24-thread linen line and a rod of 
either bamboo or hickory equipped with 
a tip that will weigh from 12 to 16 ounces. 
A shoulder harness that fastens to the 
reel is an essential item as it relieves the 
forearm of a lot of the strain that is 
normally felt after several hours of hold- 
ing the rod while trolling. It is well to re- 
move the metal tongues from the brass 
snaps on the harness so that they can be 
detached from the reel in an instant, should 
it become necessary to do so. 

In fitting up a boat for this kind of fish- 
ing it is advisable to install in the stern 
one, or if there is room, two comfortable 
chairs that will turn on a swivel. Mostly 
all of the offshore party boats are equipped 
with these. Fitted to these chairs should 
be a gimbal rod socket that swivels in any 
direction. These are far superior to a 
leather butt rest and will enable the rod 
to be handled in any position. A rail placed 
across the bottom of the deck and raised 
a couple of inches will give you a brace 
for your feet, which helps a lot. 


HE hooks used range from sizes 10/0 

to 12/0 and to these are attached a 
leader of airplane wire, usually from 12 to 
20 feet in length. For bait, both fresh squid 
and mackerel are used. Swordfish will 
take either but best results have been had 
with the latter. The bait is split open and 
the hook placed inside. It is then sewed up 
SO as to present as natural an appearance 
as possible When a swordfish is sighted, 
the guide will manceuver his boat so as 
to come up abreast of the fish and then 
troll the bait as closely as possible along- 
side and then across in front of the fish. 
If the fish sees and wants the bait, it 
strikes with its sword or bill to kill or 
injure it. When this occurs you pay out 
line to let the bait sink below the surface: 
as the swordfish will also go below be- 
fore finally taking the bait in its mouth. 
After he takes it you must wait, as many 





“Some Bait! Best I ever used!” 


Lou J. Epprmncer 
Detroit, Mich. 


Dear Sir:— 

Enclosed find Kodak print of 
Northern Pike taken from the 
Mississippi River with your Dar- 
devle. 

Some bait! And best I ever used. 

Yours truly, 


ARNIE SCHULTZ, JR. 
Mondor, Wisc. 





Dardevle 3% 
in. long, 1% 
in. wide, 1 
ounce. 


Price $1.00 
















EARTILY we acknowledge Armie’s 
cordial compliment of—‘“Some bait— 
best I ever used !’’ Coming from an angler of 
Arnie’s prowess—and with the glorious en- 
thusiasm and sincerity of his years—they are «yy, s:depte” 
words to make glad the heart of a lure @ killing new 
’ lure, $1.00. 

maker. 

And just as heartily we reply to Arnie 
—‘“Some fish!!!” And were he thrice his age, 
it would still be one to brag about. There are 
many of us older ones who have never battled 
such an old granddad as this! 

Take a tip from Arnie—let the Dardevle 4 
have a chance to bring home a few real ones 
for you this season. ““There are just as good 
fish—” but it takes a real lure to get ’em. 
Every ‘live dealer has the Dardevle lures. 
See them. Take a good supply—several sizes 
and colors, 


Be sure you get 
genuine Dardevles! 


Unhappily, the code of ethics 
among tackle makers has not 
yet advanced to the point 
where the originator of an 
entirely unique angling lure 
is left to enjoy the modest 
fruits of his industry. 

The ever growing success of the 
Dardevle lures has brought forth 
a greed-begotten brood of shame- 
less imitations. 

know that Dardevie lures 

will take fish for you. The coun 
terfeits are of worse than ques 
tionable value. You can identify 
the genuine by the stamp 

“DARDEVLE” 

Detroit, U. 8. A. 
on every lure. 





**Dardevlet,”’ 
2% in. long, 1 
in. wide, 3/5 
A complete range of 9+ Price, 90c. 
Osprey lines for bait 
and fly casting, in- 
cluding enamel level 
and double tapered 
lines. We freely admit 
these are among the 
best in the country— 
and the price is right. 

Send for our cata- 
log and “Fisherman’s 
Luck”—a great an- 
gling story. 


Osprey Lines 
Guaranteed Wa- 
terproof Silk, 


Send the coupon 
now—while you’re 
thinking of it! 


LOU J. EPPINGER 


“Outfitters of Sportsmen” 
Dept. C, 131-135 Cadillac Square 
DETROIT, MICH. 





7. $ a € , é As y 
Lou says—“When fish change their habits, TA ISP a P v4 
Pll change my lures!” oY £3 Se .»’ ay 
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U-s- 


BLACK 
KNIGHT 


Hard braid, waterproof 
black baitcasting line 





lasts longer 





because: 







A. Hard braid re- 
duces tip, guide, and 
spooling wear, also 
waterproofing resists wa- 
ter rot, alkali, and friction. 
B. Hard braid admits less 
grit, less water. 
C. Pure silk core increases 
strength, keeps perfect roundness, 
and equalizes wear. And Black 
Knight, though hard braided, is so 
flexible it casts easily. 

Send for free booklet § 


U.S. Line Co. 


WESTFIELD 
MASS. 

















Beat y 
adjustable, locking 


Reel Seat 


stays put 





Locks reel to rod in one imseparable 
piece, in a jiffy. Easily removed. No 
lugs, set screws or clamp rings. No 
hammering, no tools. 

Beaty Reel Seats have been in use by 
Montana trout fishermen and leading deep 
sea fishermen for years. Optional on all 
Divine Rods. Get yours at leading sport- 
ing goods stores or write us Patented 
and Perfected, Beaty Reel Seat for Fly 
Rod, $2.00; for Bait Rod, $2.50; for 
Surf Rod, $3.75; for Tarpon Rod, $10, 
(with handle $12:50.) Modernize your 
old rod with the Beaty Reel Seat. 


The Bug House 
of America 
Drawer A 


Makers Nature Flies. 


Butte Montana 
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fish are lost by striking too soon. How 
long to wait is best told by one of the 
guides who said, “Let him take it and you 
just sit tight and wait. Try to think of 
some good action you have performed 
and after you have finally remembered 
one, then engage your drag and sit back 
and maybe you will hook him.” 

In trolling for the smaller tuna, a 6/0 
or 9/0 reel, using a No. 18- or No. 21- 
thread linen line is most satisfactory and 
a rod with a tip that weighs from 9 to 14 
ounces. One of the best lures ever devel- 
oped for these small tuna is a bait of long 
rooster feathers. These are made in Japan 
and the native market fishermen there 
have used them for years. Tuna seem to 
like these almost better than anything else. 

Tuna are caught while trolling at a 
fairly fast pace and at times will take the 
bait very close to the boat. Trolling for 
these fish off Block Island and New Jer- 
sey has been an established sport for many 
years. Catches of thirty and forty fish to 
a boat are not unusual. They average in 
weight from 12 to 40 pounds and are 
good scrappers. 

The Atlantic Tuna Club at Block 
Island presents each year a silver cup 
to the lucky angler landing the largest 
broadbill swordfish on regulation tackle. 
Cups are also given for the largest marlin 
swordfish and the largest sharks and also 
for the greatest number of tuna caught. 


AST summer, while fishing off the New 
Jersey coast, one of the guides had put 
out a heavy tarred hand line on which was 
fastened a large cedar squid. No fish had as 
yet been caught that day and he was search- 
ing the sea for gulls which are usually a 
sign of feeding fish. In order to get a bet- 
ter view he stepped upon the deck rail. 
Before doing so, he passed over the hand 
line to one of the party, cautioning him 
to watch out as they were nearing “Tuna- 
ville” and something might happen at any 
moment. This man unconsciously put a 
turn of the heavy line around his wrist 
and wishing to see what the guide was 
looking at, he also stepped up on the rail. 
Suddenly there was a sharp cry, a thump 
on the after-deck and the man went over- 
board. Fortunately the line came loose 
from his wrist as he hit the deck and after 
being fished out, he was found to be un- 
hurt except for a bad line burn and the 
“shipping” of several quarts of sea water. 
Another angler, fishing for swordfish 
off Montauk, was using an unusually 
heavy linen line on his reel and after sev- 
eral hours of sailing without sighting a 
single fish, the combination of the hot sun 
and rolling of the boat caused him to doze 
momentarily. There was a sudden awak- 
ening as a heavy strike tore the line from 
the reel. Somehow or other the line be- 
came fouled about the reel handle so that 
it could not run out freely. In a fraction of 
a second this man, still holding on to the rod, 
was half-way over the stern of the boat. 
The guide had him by the seat of the trous- 
ers and was yelling for him to let go of the 
rod. The angler finally did soand was hauled 
back into the boat. That swordfish took 
along with him an English reel that cost 
more than two hundred dollars, a wonder- 
fully built hand-made rod worth a hundred 
dollars and about 1,500 feet of linen line. 
Last summer, while at Beach Haven, 
New Jersey, I saw four marlin swordfish 
that were caught on the “Ridge” about 
fourteen miles offshore. This locality has 
always been a favorite tuna ground. Two 
years ago I saw a tuna that weighed 147 
pounds caught on rod and reel at this 
same place. 
Mr. Zane Grey was introduced to tuna 
fishing off Sea Bright some years ago, 
when he caught many of these fish. Some 


of the bigger fellows were hooked but got 
away. One of the pioneers of this New 
Jersey tuna fishing, Mr. C. W. Feigen- 
span, has hooked into tuna of which the 
estimated weight was 2,000 pounds. His 
record on rod and reel is a 400-pound 
tuna. Mr. W. C. Boschen, probably the 





Big tuna are plentiful along the Atlantic 
Coast between New Jersey and Nova Scotia 


first man ever to land a swordfish on rod 
and reel, succeeded in taking a number of 
tuna of good size off Sea Bright. He was 
unable to hold some of the really big fish 
he hooked because of the inadequate 
tackle available and in general use at that 
time. In order to handle these big fish, 
Mr. Boschen, together with a prominent 
reel maker, designed a reel that would 
carry a great amount of line and that 
would be equipped with a drag that could 
be adjusted while playing the fish. The 
outcome of their combined efforts was a 
reel with which Mr. Boschen established 
several world’s records. 

These big tuna are occasionally hooked 
while the angler is trolling for bluefish 
and bonito. Of course, when this happens 
they take line, rig and all and then keep 
right on going. Sometimes when bringing 
a small tuna to gaff, a large, dark shadow 
will follow the hooked fish. These shadows 
are the big tuna most deep-sea anglers 
are so anxious to hook into. 


N speaking of the possibilities of hook- 

ing into these great fish, most of the 
guides are of the opinion that the chances 
of doing so while trolling are slim. Their 
reason is that the smaller fish are usually 
nearer the surface and move faster, taking 
the bait before it can get down to where 
the big fish are. They agree that the most 
likely method would be still fishing by using 
“bunkers” for bait and chumming the big 
fish up to the top. However, these guides 
are all shy of grinding a couple of barrels 
of bunkers in the sun and getting bunker 
oil over the decks of their trim boats. 
There are lots of sweeter smelling things 
than bunkers on a hot day and the odor 
stays with you a long time. 

Fishing along our coast is not by any 
means confined to tuna and swordfish. 
There are a large variety of sharks that 
afford good sport. One of these, the mack- 
erel shark, is very fast and anyone land- 
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ing one will know he has had a good scrap. 
Albacore; bonito and bluefish, too, are 
always lots of fun. 

Hunt up one of these deep sea guides. 
He will take you in his little 35-foot 
launch, ten to twenty miles offshore. You 
will have thrills and an opportunity for 
some real sport. In time, the big game 
fishing of the North Atlantic, as a major 
sport, will claim its patronage from all 
over the world. 


IN DEFENSE OF THE LOWLY 
CATFISH 


By Paul William Gartner 


The catfish is a hideous beast, 
A bottom feeder that doth feast 
Upon unholy bait! 


HE above quotation adequately ex- 

presses the sentiment which has long 
been entertained towards the catfish. With 
him are associated sluggish, muddy 
streams, lazy hours of inactivity while 
one is waiting for a nibble—and punctured 
fingers as a result of contact with the 
fish’s horns. As far as furnishing sport 
is concerned, the catfish is most generally 
placed far below the recognized game 
fishes of the United a such as trout, 
bass, muskalonge and pike. 

And yet, withal, the catfish is still a 
popular fellow, especially in the Middle 
West, even to the majority of those 
anglers who, oftimes unfairly, speak of 
him in disgust. It is logical that he should 
be well known because in the great plains 
region the catfish family is one of the few 
that is surviving by natural propagation 
despite the increasing number of anglers. 
Moreover, no one can deny that the flesh 
of the catfish ranks with the best in food 
qualities. 

As a rule the majority of mid-western 
sportsmen cannot very handily chase off 
to another section of the United States in 
quest of game fish more than one or two 
weeks out of the year. This leaves perhaps 
thirty or more other weeks in the angling 
season in which an angler must seek, if 
any, the fish available at home. Of course, 
one may discover occasionally a “lost” 
lake or stream where a few bass are still 
at large, but generally such waters are 
privately owned and stocked. 

This may sound as though the fisher- 
man of the region around Kansas may be 





The common bullhead 


hard put in locating sport with the rod, 
but in reality—though some scarcely 
realize it—there abounds under their very 
noses, so to speak, a species of catfish that 
is able to furnish sport closely approxi- 
mating that obtained in bass fishing. The 
channel cat, that trim, fork-tailed denizen 
of the swiftest flowing waters is the 
species which is rapidly bringing the cat- 
fish family into its own as having game 
possibilities. Recognition of the channel 
cat’s potentialities is evidenced in Kansas 
by a recently added clause to the fish and 
game laws which has raised the status of 
the species to that of a game fish, thus 








America's greatest AO 
Reel Value » ~~ 


ERE’S the biggest reel value in America—the Criterion at $5.50. Orig- 

inally priced at ten dollars, this reel has been demanded in larger 
and larger quantities until now it can be sold at only five dollars and a half. 
A genuine Shakespeare smooth-running masterpiece, precisioned like 
a fine watch, with jeweled spool caps, chromium-plated headlined 
mechanism, and perfectly balanced frictionless action—a Criterion will 
give you a lifetime of satisfaction. » See the Criterion level-winding reel. 


Alll dealers in Shakespeare fine fishing tackle will gladly show it to you. 


Shakespeare Company, 814 North Pitcher Street, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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Louie Spinners 
Kill Big Boys! 











Caught by Sterling Price 
Apache Lake (near Roosevelt) Ariz. 
8% lbs.—18'2” long 
HERE is a scientific lure with an absolutely 

new principle in its design. 

Its brilliant surfaces reflect light to a sur- 
prising distance and greatly extend its range 
of attractiveness. It’s a killer! 
go Yellow 


Red Head =p y 
Bl. Dot 








€NSilrer Metallic 


Cut shows “Red Head Flitter” finish, the 


new record breaking number. 


TRY IT—BE CONVINCED 


Louie spinners made in 2 sizes. Big Boy— 
4” x %4"—1 oz. 85c. Baby—2%4" x 54”— 
V2 oz. 75c. Either size in these finishes: 
No. 500, Red Head Flitter No. 507, Black & White 
No. 501, All Nickel Striped 
No. 502, All Copper No. 508, Green & White 
. Copper No. 509, Gold fish finish 
No. 504, Red & White No. 510, Crackle finish 
No. 505, Black & White No. 511, Shiner finish 
. 506, Red & White No. 512, Perch finish 
Striped 
All Baits Are Made of 

SOLID NICKEL SILVER 5 
No tackle box complete without this remark- 
able lure. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
order direct giving his name. 


L. S. BAIT CO. 
6458 Gratiot Ave. 


Detroit, Mich. 





Genuine 


AL WILSON 
New. Tackle 


“THE ALWING” 


Patented 






A fully equipped lure for 
Tarpon, Tuna, Swordfish, Marlin 
Yellowtail and all the big ones. 
Manufactured by Al Wilson 
Company, makers of world 
famous Trolling Spoons and 
Spinners. Sold by all leading 
Sporting Goods Dealers. 
Write for catalog to 


AL WILSON COMPANY 
1539 Folsom St., San Francisco 





FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct with the Only 
ee a Pe A 
ing Sp 
Because the thrill of the catch is 
all the keener wher rod and reel 
are the handiwork of craftsmen- 
specialists, your veteran angler in- 
variably goes out of his way to 
purchase tackle from a specialist. 
Anglers as well as manufacturers, 
since 1867, we have continued to 
satisfy the exacting requirements 
of men who look upon angling as a fine art and 
who exercise discernment and taste in the selection 
of tackle. Every item worthy to bear the vom Hofe 
name is custom-built. The immediate sale is our 
last thought; the customer’s satisfaction our first. 


2c stamp brings 168 page catalog 
Edward vom Hofe é& Co. 
90 Fulton Street New York City 
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prohibiting its future sale in markets. 

It is at once obvious that the kind of 
tackle used and the conditions under which 
a fish is taken have everything to do with 
the sport derived. Because a man fishes 
idly with liver and a cane pole in a slug- 
gish hole fer bullheads is no good reason 
why another might not employ a flexible 
rod in a riffle a stone’s throw above 
and enjoy sport that even the hardened 


the bottom; the hook, in this instance, is 
arranged on the main line below the 
sinker. The advantages of this scheme are 
that it holds the bait above the reach of 
the crawfish’s claws and that it enables 
the hook to float freely into undisturbed 
water. The angler may drop his line high 
up in the riffle, allowing his float to drift 
sometimes as far as a hundred feet down 
with the current. A three-pound channel 





The channel cat has all the earmarks of a real fighter 


fisherman will commend. The channel cat, 
incidentally, is easily distinguished from 
the black-backed, yellowish, stout bull- 
head by its finer nose, long, silvery, 
speckled body and .broad, powerful tail. 
There is much more to catching the 
channel cat than is popularly allowed. 
Without doubt, the most productive hours 
range from about six o’clock in the eve- 
ning until around eight in the morning, 
with the choicest period between four and 
seven in the morning when the channel 
cats are high up in the riffles feeding. And 
tramping through damp undergrowth in 
the wee hours necessitates an urge which 
only the true angler can appreciate. 


HE favorite haunts of the channel cat 
are immediately below the swift-flow- 
ing stretches, the most promising locations 
being those which have a high bank 
dropping perpendicularly into water from 
two to eight feet in depth. If the riffle is 


| comparatively shallow the channel cat will 


lie in wait under huge boulders or earth 
ledges, or among submerged tree roots 
for some item of food tc come floating 
down with the current. Living as he con- 
stantly does in the fastest waters avail- 
able, he has become empowered with an 
enormous fighting strength which he 
utilizes very efficiently when hooked. 

To obtain the greatest sport from chan- 
nel cat fishing I believe that a bait-casting 
rod, from four to six feet in length, is 
ideal together with a quadruple-multiply- 
ing reel holding 50 to 75 yards of line. 
Linen line testing from 14 to 18 pounds 
will serve admirably. On the business end 
of the tackle may be used one of two 
arrangements, depending upon the hour 
of the day or night. 

For evening and night fishing, when 
crawfish are not so likely to take the 
bait, it is best to tie on the extreme end 
of the line a sinker, weighing anywhere 
from one-eighth to an ounce, depending 
on the strength of the current. About a 
foot above the weight is attached, by means 
of a swivel, a short bit of line trailing a 
1/0 to a 4/0 hook. Since the channel cat 
has a rather small mouth, it is advisable 
to use the smallest hook possible that is 
still well-tempered. In this arrangement 
the hook and bait float in the current and 
the catfish, coming up the shallows, will 
encounter the bait before he does the line. 

While angling in the early morning 
when the water is undisturbed, and also 
during the day, I have found it a good 
method to use a long, sensitive float which 
serves to hold both bait and sinker off 





cat hooked at such a length of free line is 
bound to furnish a tussle which will re- 
quire at least ten minutes for the fisher- 
man to land his prize—if he is able to do 
so at all. 

About the only detraction in the sport 
of channel cat fishing is sometimes the 
kind of bait employed. One authority has 
said that the best bait is the one that 
has the most disagreeable odor, but this is 
rarely true. I have learned from ex- 
perience that live, or dead, minnows or 
peeled crawfish tails generally are quite 
efficient: though I must confess that I 
have taken some fine catfish on liver, 
chicken entrails and worms. The last is 
a bait that nearly every fish that swims 
will take. 

The time of day and the conditions of 
the water are frequently deciding factors 
in the kind of bait to use. For example, 
night fishing may prove more productive 
if one uses a light-colored bait—-a min- 
now, a piece of chub or a peeled crawfish 
tail. All of these also are suitable if the 
water is roily, although the channel cat 
does not strike so readily under such con- 
ditions. In clear water he may show a 
preference sometimes for worms or liver 
or—but only on rare occasions I believe 
—entrails of fowl. All of which goes to 
show that the catfish can be just as 
finicky as any other fish concerning his 
diet. May the fact gain him prestige among 
the angling gentry! 

I have a friend who believes he has 
discovered the world’s finest channel 
cat bait. He claims that jackrabbit livers 
are second to none if used when fresh. On 
the occasion that he arrived at such a con- 
clusion I was inclined to agree with him, 
though reluctantly, since he had all the 
luck that evening. 


ATE one evening while fishing along a 
Kansas stream, my partner and I 
found ourselves completely out of bait of 
any kind and without means of procuring 
more, other than with a .22 caliber target 
pistol. Luck was with us and we soon 
brought down two huge jackrabbits with 
the livers of which we baited our hooks. 
In less than three minutes my companion 
hooked one of the finest channel cats I 
have ever seen taken from that stream, 
weighing a trifle more than five pounds. 
Naturally I was expectant myself, but evi- 
dently the Federation of Channel Catfish 
harbored me a grudge because of my splen- 
did luck the day before, for I ended that 
night’s effort with only two, neither of 
which weighed a pound. My partner, how- 
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ever, hooked and landed four channel cats 
on pieces of his one jackrabbit liver, total- 
ling eleven and one-half pounds. Hence 
it is the world’s best bait—to him; but for 
me—live minnows every time. 

It may be interesting to know that the 
channel cat will strike artificial lures 
when he is competing for his food with 
recognized game fishes. While floating 
down the James River in the southern 
Missouri Ozark Mountains I have caught 
fighting channel cats on plugs intended 
for the vicious small-mouth bass of those 
waters. Once I saw a channel cat and a 
small-mouth fight for a very small crab 
wiggler with an imitation crab finish. 
When the caster hooked the fish there 
was no doubt in his mind but that he was 
playing a bass. It was only when the 
fish was brought to net that the man dis- 
covered that the channel cat had won in 
the rush for the plug. 

Again, I have taken blue cats (one of the 
channel cats) up to nine pounds in Buck- 
eye Lake, Ohio, while trolling in deep 
water with another artificial crawfish for 
large-mouth bass. There, the catfish live 
and fight for existence alongside of the 
bass. Possibly, then, it is the environment 
in which a fish lives—and not merely his 
name—that makes him a powerful, wary 
scrapper or a sluggish, uninteresting 


scavenger. 


THE ROVING HABITS OF 
FISHES 


By John W. Titcomb 


LMOST all fishes are migratory ; they 
move about guided by water temper- 
atures, food conditions, etc. For the past 
few years the United States Bureau of 
Fisheries has been studying the migra- 
tory habits of cod by tagging them. The 
fishes of the Great Lakes migrate to the 
spawning grounds in the fall or spring, 
according to the species. Trout migrate 
from their usual habitat to spawning areas 
along the shores of lakes or upstream to 





The tail of a shad tagged in the Connecti- 
cut River and two months later caught 
roving off the Maine Coast 


waters congenial for depositing their eggs. 
Chinooks, chums and silver salmons, 
tagged as mature fishes in the waters of 
British Columbia and Alaska, .are later 
taken in the state of Washington from the 
Columbia River to the northern boundary. 
A shad, tagged in the Connecticut River 
in June, is caught two months later while 
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ONE of these days you’re going to eat a perfect “athlete’s 
lunch.” Not too heavy. Not too hard to digest. The most im- 
portant part of your lunch will be a heaping bowl of Kellogg’s 
Rice Krispies, served with milk or cream and a bit of fruit. 
How you'll enjoy it as those crunchy rice bubbles begin to 
crackle and pop! How fit you'll feel when you’re finished! 
Then... go out and shoot the best golf of your life, or play 
the fastest-tennis you ever coaxed from a racquet. 
Professional ball-players, crack golfers, tennis stars all 
know the value of a healthful, easy-to-digest lunch before the 
game. That’s why they eat crisp cereals — especially Kellogg’s 
Rice Krispies — so crisp they actually crackle out loud. 
Order Kellogg’s Rice Krispies at any hotel, restaurant, at 
your club, on dining-cars. All grocers sell them. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 
P. S. Are you going camping this summer? Take Rice Krispies. Crisp 


as the big outdoors! Delicious with canned milk. Every package 
waxtite and inner-sealed. 
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on the FAMOUS PIKIEMINNOW!S> PETE 


Believe it or not—these five fighting, scrap- On your first cast—you realize why the Pikie 
py, rod-bending, water-whipping Large is so famous as a deadly and consistent killer 
Mouth Black Bass—were caught recently of all kinds. of game fish! True-to-Nature in 
in less than two hours by J. E. Elliot, of shape, size, color—and above all, in Life- 
Shelby, N. C. at Lake James—and they were Like Swimming Movement—the Pikie gets 
all taken on his Famous Pikie Minnow No. not only MORE—but BIGGER FISH! Made 
701. It takes a real lure to catch so many in a number of finishes including “Silver 
Big Bass—in so short a time! Flash” finish No. 718, 


Every Creek Chub Lure is made to catch Fish. At If you have some good pictures of extraordinary 
your dealers or direct! Our beautiful new colored fish taken on Creek Chub Lures—send ’em in—and 
catalog sent FREE upon request. we'll make it worth your while—if we can use them! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 
138 RANDOLPH ST. GARRETT, IND. 


Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, Laight & Westwood, Ltd., Torento, Ontario 








Did you say 
MUSKI ES/ 


... then write or wire 
for latest reports from 
Canadian Fish Scouts 


You can’t hunt fish with dogs, but you can 
find them with scouts. Don’t waste your 
whole vacation trying to learn where 
and when they bite. You can plan your 
trip on authentic tips from experienced 
fish scouts reporting regularly to us on 
Canada’s best waters. Try this specialized 
service this summer. Many anglers enthu- 
siastically testify to the big hit it made last 
year. You'll get fish facts—and then real 
fishing. Bass, “wall-eyes,” trout, too— 
mame your kind. 


For latest fishing tips and information, address 


A. O. SEYMOUR, General Tourist Agent 
4908 Windsor Station, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 











roving off the Maine Coast. Shad from the 
Sacramento River, California, migrate as 
far south as San Diego, a distance of 400 
miles, where they are taken by the mar- 
ket fishermen. 

Every few years there is a strong 
movement to place the control of migra- 
tory fishes under the Federal Government 
with a view to regulating the fishing for 
them. Such a plan would be beneficial if 
cane to certain species, but no such 
legislation should be enacted without defi- 
nitely naming the species concerned. The 
word “migratory” is too vague and ap- 
plies to too many species. 

Anadromous fishes usually are migra- 
tory while in the ocean but migratory 
fishes are not by any means necessarily 
anadromous. The word “anadromous” 
comes from two Greek words meaning 
“to run up” and is applied to fishes which 
run into fresh water to breed but which 
mature and spend their lives in the ocean. 

Along the Atlantic Coast the more con- 
spicuous anadromous fishes are the sal- 
mon, shad, alewives, striped bass, stur- 
geon (now almost extinct), smelt, tom- 
cods and lamprey eels. On the Pacific 
Coast we have the five species of salmon, 
the steelhead trout, striped bass and shad 
(both of which were introduced) and the 
candle fish, sometimes called smelt. 


Whether these fishes originated in the. 


sea and sought the fresh water for the 
spawning function, or whether they origi- 
nated in fresh water, will never be known; 
but inasmuch as the young of all of the 
anadromous species descend to the sea 
for maturing, the word “catadromous” 
would have been just as applicable as “ana- 
dromous.” The former term, however, is 
applied to those species which descend the 
fresh waters in order to spawn in the sea. 
Anadromous fishes are not supposed to 
eat in fresh water and it is very fortunate 
that these species, all of which are so pro- 
lific, seek the sea in their early stages of 
development ; otherwise their natural food 
in fresh waters would soon be exhausted 
and they would literally starve to death. 
We have only one species which breeds 
in the ocean and seeks fresh waters in 
great numbers, namely, the silver eel. 


AUGUST AND OUR CONTEST 


HE fish that have always given me 

the most complete and lasting satis- 
faction are those which were caught un- 
der more or less adverse circumstances. 
For me, at least, this is the same thing 
as saying that the majority of the fish 
which I will remember longest are those 
which I caught in August—and, undoubt- 
edly, there are a great many anglers who 
feel the same way about it. 

This fact, however, should serve as an 
inspiration to every honest- to- goodness 
angler. To outwit one good fish in August 
requires more skill and patience than is 
demanded in catching half a dozen such 
fish in May or June. Therefore, I feel 
that anyone who wins a prize in our An- 
nual Prize Fishing Contest, or even an 
Honor Certificate, with a fish caught dur- 
ing that month, deserves everything that 
is coming to him. It’s an unqualified test 
of your skill as an angler and you have a 
right to boast about it for the rest of your 
natural life. Incidentally, don’t forget that 
this year we give a signed Honor Certificate 
to every one who enters a fish in the Con- 
test. This certificate will testify to the 
fact that you caught a big fish in accord- 
ance with the rules and conditions of our 
Contest. 

Let this month, therefore, be a great 
incentive for you to go out and catch a 
fish to be entered in the FrELD AND STREAM 
Contest. Think of the great satisfaction it 
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will give you to land a prize winner. Per- 
sistency and ingenuity are bound to win 
out. Catching fish in August is not an 
impossibility—it’s just a test of your skill 
and perserverance. 

The fishing seasons are still in full 
swing with the exception of those on trout 
in some states. Next month things will be 
on the wane. The hunter’s moon will be 
coming up over the horizon and for a 


This beautiful 401%-pound kingfish was 
caught by Mr. Walter L. Richards at 
Pirate’s Cove, Florida 


great many of us it will be time to think 
about putting our rods and reels away. 
So don’t waste any time. Every day that 
you lose will mean just another chance 
has slipped by to win one of the 3440.00 
dollars worth of prizes we are offering. 

Turn now to page 56 and find out how 
you can win one of these prizes. 

Above all, don’t forget to enter any and 
every worth-while fish that you catch. It 
doesn’t cost you a cent—only a little time 
and effort in filling out an application 
blank. Also, it doesn’t take a world’s rec- 
ord fish to win a prize—not by a long 
shot! Remember that! Quite often sur- 
prisingly small fish walk off with the 
honors. So you can’t afford to take a 
chance by not entering a fish because you 
think he isn’t big enough. Many of our 
friends have done this and they lived to 
regret it. Don’t let it happen to you. 


LIFE HISTORY OF THESALMON 


HE romance ot the salmon’s life his- 

tory will never cease to interest those 
of a scientific turn of mind. The variety 
of opinions expressed on this matter only 
tends to make it all the more fascinating. 
Here is another contribution to the already 
voluminous literature on the subject—The 
Life History of the Salmon by F. Gray 
Griswold in collaboration with R. D. 
Hume. This volume has just been pub- 
lished by Duttons, Inc. of New York. The 
price is $4.00 per copy. ° 

Mr. Griswold needs no introduction to 
either the sporting fraternity of America 
or to that of England. His books on 
angling written during the last quarter of 
a century or more have become too well 
known in both countries and almost every 
phase of angling, in both fresh and salt 
water, has been covered in them. 

It is the salmon, however, that has al- 
ways been closest to Mr. Griswold’s 
thoughts and heart and with which, con- 
sequently, he is best acquainted. 

In this new volume, he discusses with 
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Bob Becker Photo 


because your 


MARHOFF 


gives your every cast 
the utmost accuracy 


MARHOFF level-winding REEL » $12.50 


HE MARHOFF, with its marvelously free action, makes it easy for you to 

spot your bait exactly where you want. Whether casting for extreme distance 
or close in, you can cast your bait with the utmost delicacy and accuracy. 
This exquisitely beautiful jeweled reel is the master creation of the late Walter 
J. Marhoff, for many years chief reel designer of the Shakespeare Company. In 
it are embodied the highest ideals of beauty and mechanical performance. 
With its jeweled bearings, the Marhoff is built like the finest watch with its 
every dimension precisioned to an accuracy of less than one thousandth of 
an inch. Made of solid nickel-silver metal, embellished with chromium plating 
which is harder than the finest tempered steel, truly the Marhoff is an ex- 
quisite example of the highest attainment of the reel maker's art. » Dealers in 


Shakespeare fine fishing tackle will gladly demonstrate this jeweled masterpiece. 


SHAKESPEARE CO., 811 N. Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 







FREE: 


Big, profusely 
illustrated 
book of Fishing 
Lore, “Let’sGo 
Fishin’.” Write 
to the Shakes- 
peare factory 
for your copy. 







FINE 
FISHING 
TACKLE 











REELS --RODS-' LINES - BAITS 


You'll like it! 




































































Best obtainable 
line silk, soft fin- 
ished in high vac- 
uum. List prices 
of level sizes, 25 
yds.—H $1.50, G 
$1.75, F $2.00, E 
$2.25,D $2.50,C £ 
2.75, B $3.00. 
Double tapered, 
30 yds.—H E H 





Every Ashaway Line 
is Guaranteed satis- 
factory or your 
money back. 




























For More Luck Buy More LINE 


For all bait casting and 
trolling, buy the Ashaway 
Extra Strength. Hard 
braided, best Japan silk, 
soft waterproofed in 
S0-yd. spools: Size I+ 
$1.00, H $1.35, G $1.50, 
F $1.75, E $2.00, D 
$2.50, C $2.95. 


Box 732 








Line 








ISH an Ashaway Crandall’s American Finish Fly 
-more luck is certain. Certain because of 
your better casting. 

You can’t help doing better with this famous fly line. 
So much heavier, more flexible and smoother. Minds the 
rod, lays your fly out fine and far—doesn’t drown it if 
you're fishing “dry.” 

No such line was ever made till Ashaway did it. That 
was five years ago. Fishermen everywhere, in thousands, 
call it the world’s best buy in a fly line. “The most line 
for your money.” 

Ask your dealer to show you one for your best 
fly rod. If necessary, please write to us. Tackle Box 


Catalog of Ashaway Lines’ FREE. 


ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
Leading Line Makers Since 1824 


Ashaway, Rhode Island 








ones. 


Eastern Representative: 
Ed. W. Simon, Inc. 
44 West 44th Street, N. Y. 


- 
Palmer’s Floating Grasshoppers and Crickets 
ri y The most lifelike baits you ever saw 
SS 5 and they get them every time. They 
. y/ come in the most natural colorings, 
the kind that fool the wisest of the old 


At your dealer’s or have your dealer order them from 


H. L. BOWLDS 
217 Mason Opera House 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 











Something Entirely New 
Knotless Tapered Leader 


The Only Leader Of Its Kind 
Ever Produced. 
Genuine TELARANA NOVA 
QUALITY 

Made in three sizes, light, medium, 
and heavy, all 74 feet long. An- 
glers in tests pronounce them per- 
fection. Guaranteed in all respects. 
At your dealer’s—or if he can't 
supply you, send 75c for light or 
85c for medium trout sizes. 


JOE WELSH 


Box 341 » Calif 























FISHERMAN 


GOING 
FISHING 


FOR CAT 


THIS IS THE 
MONTH TO 
GET THEM 


Here is the latest 
out for catching 
channel or mud 
cat fish. A guar- 
anteed bait that 
never fails. 
Obtainable at all leading sporting goods houses 
If your dealer cannot supply you 
Send 50c direct, also your dealer’s name 





August C. Kirchhoff & Co. 


642 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
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his customary charm and assurance the 
habits and life history of both the Atlantic 
and Pacific salmons. Methods of conser. 
vation and propagation also receive their 
share of attention. There is perhaps little 
in the 180 pages that is new and startling, 
but much of the data and observations haye 
never before been published in any of his 
works. One can always read and reread a 


' Griswold book with pleasure and ease, and 


this new -volume is no exception to the 
rule. It should be in every sportsman’s 
library. 


A WISE OLD BASS 


A wise old bass ‘neath the lily-pads, 
Swam aimlessly here and there. 

He had feasted well from a school of 
chub— 
A most delicious fare. 


When along the surface appeared a thing, 
All silver and red and white; 
And the old bass laughed till his side fins 
shook 
At this most peculiar sight. 


Then he rose to the surface in swift pur- 
suit, 
Leaving a silvery trail 
And just as he passed the thing so strange, 
He slapped it with his tail. 


Then back to the shade of the pads he 
came, 
And as into the moss he dug 
He said to himself as he laughed again, 
“Nice paint job on that plug.” 


Joun F. Tuomas 


LETTERS AND ANSWERS 
BAITS AND LINES 


FisninG Ep:ror: 

How do you fasten live bait such as minnows 
and frogs to the hook to catch muskalonge, lake 
trout, bass, etc. ? 

Is an 18-pound test line strong enough for 
lake trout and muskalonge? If not, what size 
should I use? 

How much line should I have on my reel for 
these fish? 


Ropert VAuGuHan. 


ComMENT: The method of putting a minnow on 
our hook would depend somewhat on the method 
of fishing. The usual way to put a minnow on 
a hook is to hook it through the lips or in the 
back. The former system is satisfactory on short 
casts. Where long casting is necessary, the 
minnow is frequently thrown off the hook due 
to the fact that their mouths are rather tender 
and the hook pulls out of the lip. In such 
cases it is best to hook them through the back. 

Another system is to use a tandem hook where 
one hook can be put through the mouth and the 
other further to the rear, in the back or near 
the tail. 

Frogs are generally hooked through the lips. 
Some fishermen advocate tying the frog on the 
hook with the barb below the crotch of the frog. 

It would be difficult to answer your question 
as to whether an 18-pound line is heavy enough 
for lake trout. This would ali depend upon the 
depth at which it would be necessary to troll 
for these fish. In some lakes during the summer 
months it is essential to fish 80 or 100 feet 
deep. In such cases a heavier line would be ad- 
visable. Under average conditions, however, I 
would be inclined to say an 18-pound line was 
sufficiently heavy. For muskalonge, on the other 
hand, I would decidedly prefer a stronger line. 
Most anglers use lines testing anywhere from 
24 to 30 pounds. 

For the above mentioned reasons I cannot 
definitely answer your question on the length 
of line required for lake trout. You see this 
would also depend upon the depth. The best_! 
could say is anywhere from 50 to 100 yards. In 
the case of musky 50 to 75 yards are usually 
sufficient. 

FisHinc Epitor. 


COLOR IN FLESH OF TROUT 


Fisuinc Epitor: 

Would you be kind enough to tell me whether 
or not there is any species of trout in the United 
States that has white meat instead of pink? 

Louis B. Stitwett, Jr. 
Comment: There are a great many trout that 


have white meat. In fact, the color of the meat 
in almost all trout is largely dependent upon what 
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the fish are feeding on. Those feeding almost en- 
tirely on insect food, especially in the colder 
waters, almost invariably have practically pure 
white meat. 

In a great many waters the trout feed on 
fresh water shrimp in which case the meat is 
decidedly pink in color. Most of the members of 
the genus Salmo, that is the true trouts and 
salmons, frequently have pinkish flesh, where- 
as the chars, such as the brook trout, more fre- 
quently have white flesh. This is not an invari- 
able rule, however, because as stated above, 
food is an important factor in this respect. 

Also, the meat of the older and larger fish is 
more pinkish in color, as a rule, than in the 
young fish, 





Fisuinc Epitor. 


TAKING SUNFISH, BLUEGILLS AND 
CRAPPIE ON FLIES 


Fisninc Epitor: 

For years I have been taking sunfish and blue- 
gills on worms and live roaches. These are not 
only messy, but at times hard to secure. 1 have 
tried trout flies with little success. Please tell me 
the kind and size of flies to use. Also give the 
method of presenting these flies. 

We take crappies here (Pennsylvania) on 
shiners and baby sunfish. Can crappies be taken 
on artificial bait? What should one use to take 
these delightful little fellows most consistently 
when live bait cannot be secured? 

V. R. Briavcn. 
ComMENT: All of the fish that you mention will, 
under certain conditions, rise readily to a fly. In 
the case of sunfish, I would suggest any of the 
small, dark wet flies tied on about a number 12 
or 14 hook. Among the best are the various 
hackles and the black gnat. 

You can employ regular wet fly methods, ex- 
cept that it is necessary, as a rule, to allow your 
fly to sink a bit more than you would in fishing 
for trout. The same would apply to bluegills ex- 
cept that you could possibly use a fly as large 
as number 10. 

Crappies are very frequently taken on a fly, 
although natural bait, as you seem to realize, is 
as a general thing the most successful. When 
using flies 1 would also recommend almost any 
of the dark flies, especially the gray ones and the 
various hackles. These, however, should be on a 
much larger hook than when used for sunfish or 
bluegills—about a number 4. Incidentally, it has 
been found that the red hackle occasionally proves 
successful. In this case it is very essential to 
allow the fly to sink considerably, as a crappie 
will very seldom take it on the surface. I have 
never heard of any other artificial bait being 
used for catching crappie, though a_ small 
spinner, such as the Colorado, might be all right, 
especially when used in connection with a fly. 

FisHinG Epitor. 


THIS, THAT AND THE OTHER THING 


Fisninc Epitor: 

Will you kindly give me the following infor- 
mation? 

Are rainbow and steelhead trout the same 
species ? 

Are sailfish, tarpon, marlin swordfish and 
kingfish edible fish, or are they classed with the 
sharks? 

Also please state the size of the largest shark 
on record if figures are available. 

W. T. Beck. 

Comment: The steelhead trout is a sea-run 
rainbow. Due to the fact that the salt water 
environment has introduced certain structural 
changes into the fish, it has really become a 
separate species and must be so regarded. It 
would not be correct, therefore, to say that the 
rainbow and the steelhead are the same. The 
steelhead has evolved from the rainbow due to a 
change in the latter’s environment. 

Sailfish, kingfish and swordfisa all have deli- 
cious meat and are frequently used for food 
purposes. The tarpon, however, is not in this 
class. Its meat is very tough and unpalatable. 

The largest shark of which we have any 
record is a Mako shark which is said to have 
weighed 2176 pounds and was taken in South 
Africa, in June, 1928. 

FisuinGc Epiror. 


DRYING THE LINE 


Fisuinc Epirtor: 
I would like to know how to dry my line after 
fishing. Some people advise hanging it up and 
letting it dry and others to let it dry on the reel. 
Earce Squire, Jr. 
Comment: Whether you should dry your line or 
not after fishing all depends upon the type of 
line you are using. In the case of the water- 
proofed line or enamel fly casting line, this is not 
necessary, though there is certainly no harm in 
doing so. Lines that are not waterproof should 
dried as soon as possible after using them. 
he best way to do this is to string the line 
up on wooden pegs placed a considerable distance 
apart in order to give easy access to the air. 
Under no circumstances hang your line up on any 
metal objects, such as nails, as rust will deterior- 
ate it very quickly. 
FisntnGc Epiror. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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Ita Buddy 


The Newand 
Handier Flashlight 
Lantern /or 


Outdoor Evenings 








3%, high 


Enameled Comp 
Red 


Throws a strong 600-ft. beam, 
yet uses two ordinary flash- 
light batteries. So simple that 


anyone can change bulb or bat- 


teries in a minute. 






list Price | 
tete less batter 
in Canada #22 


Delta Buddy brings new 
pleasure to every outdoor 
expedition. The most con- 
venient portable light made. 





Serves every purpose of a 


oS 


+50 flashlight—and more! 


Weighs less than a pound, 
complete with batteries and 
stands just 334” high. Car- 
ries by bail or handles— 
slips out of sight into the 
pocket—clips on the belt 
—-sits solidly in any position. 


Delta Apollo ~The BIG Electric Lantern 


Your favorite dealer also carries Delta Apollo—Buddy’s big brother. Apollo 
stands 7/2” high, uses two No. 6 dry cells, produces five times a: much light as 
a good flashlight and has the strength and ruggedness to stand the gaff. List 
price, complete less batteries, $2.75. $3.70 in Canada. 

See these two super-lights today. Try them. You'll want either a Buddy, an 
Apollo, or both. If your dealer can’t supply you, write us direct. 


DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Dept. 802 





Marion, Ind. 
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TO ENCOURAGE BETTER 
SPORTSMANSHIP IN ANGLING 


VALUABLE PRIZES 
For LARGEST. FISHES 


To be awarded in the 


NATIONAL 


Prize Fishing Contest 


(Prizes and classes on page 58) 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


1. Contest is limited to fish taken with rod, reel and line, and 
Ww ith specified lure for some classes of fish. 

2. The Contest is open to everybody, subscribers, non-sub- 
scribers, men, women and children. Contest opens on April 25th, 
1930, and closes on January 2lst, 1931. 

3. Fish must be caught in the legal open season. 

4. No fish caught from a State, club or private hatchery is 
eligible for entry. 

5. The affidavit blank printed below, or an exact copy, must be 
used when entering a fish. It must be signed by the person catch- 
ing the fish, and by two witnesses who examined the fish and 
verified its weight and measurements. The affidavit is to be 
sworn to by the contestant before a Notary Public and his seal 
must be affixed. In case any contestant catches a fish when ac- 
companied by a single guide, the affidavit can be sworn to upon 
coming out of the woods, the guide being the sole witness. Such 
an entry will be duly considered by the judges. 

6. The length, girth and weight of entered fish must be included 
in the affidavit, together with the lure and tackle used. 

7. Fish must be weighed on tested scales and measured with a 


tape measure, the length taken from end of lower jaw with the 
mouth closed to tip of tail, and the greatest girth of fish taken 

8. All affidavits must be sent to the Editor of Prize Fishing 
Contest, Fietp AND Stream, 578 Madison Ave., New York, Af 
fidavits must be in within three weeks from the date the fish was 
caught, unless prevented by unusual conditions, when the judges 
will consider such delayed affidavits. 

9. In the Wall-Eyed Pike class an outline of the fish must be 
sent with the affidavit. Drawing to be made by placing fish on 
sheet of thin paper and an outline made with pencil, the fins of 
the fish erect. 

10. In event of two or more fish weighing and measuring exact- 
ly the same, prizes identical in character with those offered will 
be given to each of those so tying. 

11. Winner of any prize must send in brief statement telling 
HOW, WHERE and WHEN fish was caught. Complete story 
is desirable, but is not obligatory. 

12. Prizes in each class to be outdoor equipment selected 
by the winner from merchandise advertised in FIELD AND 
STREAM during 1930. 


WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF YOURSELF WITH THE FISH YOU ENTER 





Connett, 3rd, noted fly fisherman and angling writer; 


AND STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., New York, 





JUDGES 


Rosert H. (Bos) Davis, Munsey’s Magazine, N. Y. Famous author, editor and sportsman; Van Campen HEIL- 
ner, Field Representative, American Museum of Natural History, N. Y. 
Kennetu F. Locxw oop, editor, writer and angler; 
W. Titcoms, authority on fish culture and <a K. BurnHaM authority on Pacific trout, care of Frerp 


Big game hunter and angler; Evcene V. 
Joun 














(AFFIDAVIT) 

I hereby swear that the following statements are the truth: 
ee i a hi ccddhstie cea he unio aittinet I i csiciesstes ere eaaaee ic neie. When Caragiit.......:.aicsccsescots — 
Te III... .cricnssisinsinisacatnsdeiphisisnsnassoeitesibnshgisxiotebacontlicaapsvmacttatetsahans II iiceoare eicictrcancriniomcadiores |) NEE ce e: 
| FASE aT SD EO Lure or Bait... 

Give manufacturers’ names of tackle and full specifications. 
a i I a Sasi nkchs cine ahcssscdeasapeabohans tndansvtaa apeaeaebcscntennn Sota 
Street MNS ac case gc ciecraceeclla va tacishecactlaeoes Is tid esoceedeel eulended chen elena (SEAL) 

Sworn to before me this............0.c:000-@Y Of... ccc Notary’s Signature... a ‘ 





Above to be ty pewritten ¢ or clearly lettered. 
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Tue LADY 
AND THE 


TIGER 


F you want to tame a fresh water 
“Tiger of the North” this summer 
ask Mrs. E. C. Willison of Glencoe, 
lll., about the proper tiger taming 
equipment. She writes us as follows: 


“This musky was caught at Allequash 
Lake, Wisconsin with a True Temper 
Rod using an Al. Foss Dixie Wiggler. 
He weighed 25 pounds and was 45 
inches long. It took me 35 minutes 


to get him to the boat.” 


Mrs. Willison has discovered what 
thousands of fishermen already know 
=the greatest fish-getting combina- 
tion in the world—a genuine True 
Temper Rod with Al. Foss Bait. 


Each genuine rod has the words 
“True Temper” stamped in the butt 
of the rod itself. This protects you 
against inferior imitations. Look for 


it before buying any rod. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
Sporting Goods Division 
1928 Keith Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


The Toledo: 


Highest grade True Tem- 
per Rod with offset reel 
seat handle, genuine 
agate guide and tip top. 
Finished in black abe 
or special ‘‘Afco 

your dealer cannot Ay 
ply you, write us. 


TRUE TEMPER 
FISHING Robs 


| 
a 









IN TWENTY-FOUR HOURS 
(Continued from page 11) 


until then could I ask any questions. How 
narrowly serious trouble had been averted 
was implied in his answer. To my query 
he replied, “Me lose ’em horse—all right. 
Me lose saddle—all right. Me no lose ’em 
gun.” 

Finally came the day when I had to 
say good-by to the nomadic life. For a 
month a tepee had been my home. I had 
watched the caribou as he played on the 
high slopes or ranged over the mountain 
walls. Bull moose I had seen polishing his 
antlers‘on the bushes, at the same time 
grunting defiance to all others of his kind. 
The wild billy-goat had been observed 
pawing the snow away from his favorite 
grasses, while standing on a mountain 
slope so precipitous that feet less cushioned 
could not pursue him. And on the very 
rim of the sky-line I had spied the sen- 
tinel ram as he took up his post with an 
air majestic and defiant. 

These alone would have made the vaca- 
tion worth while, but it was made doubly 
so by the fact that these memory pictures 
can be activated and renewed and enjoyed 
by others through the realm of modern 
photography. 


IT CAN BE DONE 
(Continued from page 13) 


not attempt description but only say 
that it was June and the blue-grass was in 
bloom. Have you ever seen a waving 
field of Kentucky blue-grass in bloom? 
No? Then you must take this trip! 

Through to Cincinnati we rolled, with 
nothing more serious than three punctures. 
Ohio of the immaculate, irreproachable 
roads, trim fields and tidy farms. Clear 
sailing here. Then at one of the filling sta- 
tions where we’stopped to give the radia- 
tor a drink, we made the painful discov- 
ery that our brand-new tire was almost 
worn through. Subsequent diagnosis (with 
a fee) at Columbus showed the front 
wheels away out of line, and the new tire 
was hopelessly doomed. 

Then began the drive along Lake Erie, 
a day’s run and truly the tourist’s Utopian 
road. Wide, bricked highways, a succes- 
sion of delightful villages, vineyards and 
cherry orchards, with the unbelievable 
blue of Lake Erie and its white beaches 
almost always in sight. All along the road 
tempting announcements of fried chicken, 
baked potatoes, fresh cherry pies and 
home-made ice cream are conspicuously 
displayed. And every other homy white 
cottage invites tourists to spend the night 
within its walls. 

But we were not to enjoy Utopia. The 
few coins that jingled lonesomely in our 
pockets were not for cherry pies. A sec- 
ond universal joint weakened, and we 
stopped at Ashtabula to have it bolstered 
up and to send home an important wire. 

We drove into Niagara on a Sunday 
morning with 73 cents in our pocket. Be 
it said, to our everlasting pride and glory, 
that we went to look at the Falls before 
we went to the telegraph office to get our 
money. 

Now, lest it be charged that the title 
of this article is a misrepresentation and 
our story misleading, let us make our de- 
fense. Taking out the cost of two extra 
tires, the fixing of universal joints and 
the charging of batteries, on and on, ad 
infinitum, we got to Niagara on consid- 
erably less than fifty dollars. In proof, 
we wired for but fifty on which to get 
back. 

We realize that there must be a con- 
siderable feeling of achievement to the 
tourist from Maine who finally pilots his 
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Another David 
Slays His 
Cs 


Mr. Roy Rodolph of Marlow, Oklahoma, 
writes enclosing the above picture: 


“This picture shows David, my little boy, 
holding a five pound and a five and one- 
half pound bass both caught by him with 
your Frog Wiggler. 


| have caught 37 bass with one Frog Wiggler. 
| average about two big fishing trips a week 
and always come back with THE GOODS.” 





This Frog Wiggler is the one Mr. Rodolph 
uses to “bring home the goods”. Gives 
eight possible combinations of pork rind. 
Comes in brass or nickel finish—weight 44 


or % oz. Different colored streamers $1.00. 


Just a word of CAUTION: The SUCCESS of 
the Al Foss Pork Rind Minnows has brought 
forth a host of imitations by men who do 
not have inventive ability enough to create 
anything themselves, nor sportsmanship 
enough to prevent them from copying the 
ideas of others. You can tell who they are 
by their advertisements and can rebuke 
them by not using any of their products. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 


Al Foss Department, Na. A 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


L. FOS5 
Pork Rino Baits 

































BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1930. 





BROWN TROUT (Salmo eriox) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1930. 





STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) Eastern Division 

Must be taken before December Ist, 1930 
east of the 95th meridian. 


STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) Vestern Division 

Must be taken before December Ist, 1930 
west of the 95th meridian, 





Above three classifications of trout species must 
be taken by casting an ordinary artificial fly 
with fly fishing tackle, or caught by casting an 
artificial ‘fly rod light lure’; but a spoon or 
spinner alone, or combined with fly, or “fly rod 
light lure’ not ailowable. Split shot or other 
sinker on leader in connection with artificial fly 
or artificial “fly rod light lure” not construed as 
being ordinary fly fishing and is therefore not 
allowable. 
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$3,440.00 IN PRIZES 


20th Annual National Fishing Contest 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of. the 8 classes below. Any 
outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising columns of Fretp AND STREAM during 1930 
may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped according to similarity of dates and conditions. 





PRIZES 


(In each of 8 Classes) 
Ist .. $100.00 


ma. ss +s Te 
RM. sss CO 
4th .... 25.00 
Sth .... 2000 
Ge... «+ 


Total $280.00 











SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus dolomieu) 
Must be taken before November 1st, 1930. 


Fish must be taken in or north of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and California. To assist the judges 
in determining whether the fish is a small-mouth 
or a large-mouth black bass, cut off the head, 
take it to a tackle-dealer or taxidermist, and if a 
small-mouth black bass, get an affidavit to the 
effect and send it in together with the regular 
form of affidavit as given in the contest condi- 
tions. No specified lure for black bass divisions. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (\i- 


‘cropterus salmoides) Northern Division 


Must be taken before November Ist, 1930. 


Same geographical limits as small-mouth black 
bass, but identification affidavit not required for 
large-mouth bass in any division. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) /ntermediate Division 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1931, in 
West Virginia, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
Delaware, Arkansas and Oklahoma. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) Southern Division 


Must_be taken before January Ist, 1931, in 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mis. 
sissippi, Texas, New Mexico,* Arizona and 
Louisiana. 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of the 10 remaining classes. 
Any outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising columns of Fre_p anp StrREAM during 
1930 may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped according to similarity of dates and conditions. 


MUSKALONGE (Esox masquinongy) 





GREAT NORTHERN PIKE(Esox estor) 


Sides with many whitish or 
which are usually smaller than 
spots arranged somewhat in 


(Identification : 
yellowish spots, 
the eye of the fish; 
rows.) 


WALL-EYED PIKE 
reum) 


(Stizostedion vit- 





CRAPPIE or CALICO BASS (Pomoxis 


annularis) 


Above four species must be taken before Nov. 
Ist, 1930. 





PRIZES 


(In each of 10 Classes) 
Ist .. $50.00 
gags 2 0 + ee 
Sea. 3 + « ae 
4th... . 15.00 
5th . . . ~ 10.00 


Total $120.00 














STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 





(Identification: Black spot, about as big as eye 
of fish, at upper base of tail—sometimes dupli- 
cated.) 

Above two species must be taken before No- 
vember Ist, 1930. 


BLUEFISH (Pomatomus §saltatrix) 





WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 





Above two species must be taken before 
November Ist, 1930. 


LAKE TROUT (Christivomer namay- 
cush) 





Must be taken before October Ist, 1930. 


TARPON (Tarpon atlanticus) 





Must be taken before January Ist, 1931, 
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car into Seattle, and after our drive of 
fifteen hundred miles we should have been 
willing to give him the honors. But not | 
so others. All along the road we were | 
hailed with as much. ceremonious awe as 
though we had driven straight up from | 
Bolivia. 
“How far you come?” 

“Louisiana.” 

An utterly blank look would give way 
to slow enlightenment. “Oh, yes. Say, 
that’s way down next to Texas, ain’t it?” 

And then reading our license plate: 
“LL, A. What’s that?” 

We translated, but still only a hazy 
enlightenment: Saying “Lapland” or 
“Labrador” would have produced the same 
effect. With just 73 cents in your pocket, 
that sort of reception makes you feel lone- 
some and blue. 

But there was one who knew! At the 
garage where we went to claim our car 
after two days at the Falls, a gangling, 
pop-eyed negro slept peacefully on our 
running board. He jumped at our ap- 
proach. “Boss, dat yo cah?” 

“That’s it,” even apologetically. 

With a glad chuckle, “Land sakes, Boss! 
I’se been hangin’ roun’ dis heah cah fo’ 
two days to get to see yuh. Yuh’s from 
Louweesiana ?’ 

Now, though we tried and finally suc- 
ceeded in maintaining our cool, calm poise, 
we had as much difficulty to keep from 
falling on his neck as he manifestly did 
in keeping off ours. He rolled his body 
in a series of happy laughs. “Boss, I sho’ 
is glad to see yuh. Wheh yuh’se from, 
Boss?” 

“New Awlyuns,” in 
fashion. 

“Um-umm! I’se from Lafourche.” His 
eye fell on our fishing tackle. “Boss, dat 
reel ain’t come from Louweesiana?” Then, 
chummily confident, “Say, fishin’ up heah 
ain’t lak Loueesiana fishin’, Man! Dat’s 
de place to fish!” 

We smiled the smile of the mother whose 
babe has been praised. 





true Louisiana 


P heah, it’s lak dis. Yuh take yuh 
reel, an’ yuh set yuhself down, an’ 
yuh know beforehand jes’ what yuh gonna 
pull up—that is, ef yuh pull up anythin’. 
3ut down home, yuh set yuhself on de 
shady side of de bayou an’ yuh drap in 
yuh hand- line, an’ yuh ain’t knowin’ what’s 
a-comin’ up. She’s jes’ as liable to be a 
alligator as a redfish—more’n lak a good 
gaff-topsail (giant catfish). Why, Boss, 
ain’t it so? Yuh kin set down dere an’ 
bring up, right in line, one aftah de 
othah, drum-fish an’ speckled trout, brown 
mullets an’ sheepshead, big bull croakers, 
an’—ain’t to mention stingarees an’ eels 
an’ mebbe a shark! An’ then, ovah on the 
coast—evah go tarpon fishin’, Boss? Man! 
Ovah by Biloxi—” 

But we -must be off. We had intended 
goifig back by way of Canada to Detroit, 
but there are strict regulations about cross- 
ing the border with an automobile because 
of the smuggling of tires. We understood 
we were kept out purely on principle; 
no self-respecting smuggler would have 
smuggled our tires. But this is.a warning. 
If you intend crossing the border with 
your car, take along papers proving your 
ownership. 

So we came along south of Lake Erie 
and across a more westerly portion of 
Ohio and into Indiana. Here we saw all 
the horses and buggies and sulkies that 
we thought had long ago been relegated 
to museums. 

We stopped on the northern bank of the 
Ohio at New Albany. Silver Creek is hos- 
pitably stocked with good healthy bass 
and goggle-eyed perch. This was our last 
meal of home-made fish. Without undue 
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SHAKESPEARE 
, FLUTTER-FLY $1.00 . 


These Lures Get 
the BIG ONES 


Gin the big ones that lurk in the rushes 
and lily pads with the Flutter-Fly. 
Cast into the thickest of pads and weeds, for 
Flutter-Fly has a specially designed, swing- 
ing weed guard that protects the hook and 
permits the fish to run without gettin 

“hung up”. Perfectly balanced—casts beauti- 
fully. Chromium plated spoon—six patterns. 

SWIMMING MOUSE 

Bass and Pike strike savagely at the Shake- 
speare Swimming Mouse when they'll strike 
at nothing else. Day or night it says 
“dinner’s ready” to these two gamey battlers. 
It’s the short, choppy wiggly action that 
gets "em. Use the original Shakespeare 
Swimming Mouse and you'll get the fish. 
$1.00 at Tchaspeee dealers. 


Write for big FREE Catalog 


Shakespeare Co., 812 N. Pitcher St. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 






FISHING 
TACKLE 


REELS RODS LINES BAITS 


Shakespeare 

SWIMMING 
MOUSE 
$1.00 





All over 2 Ibs. That's the kind you'll get 
on the Shakespeare Mouse and Flutter-Fly. 
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BAUSCH © LOMB 


OPTICAL COMPANY 
718 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


7 ¢ * 
For Better Vision » » Orthogon Eyeglass Lenses 


BINOCULARS 


Camping Joys. . . 


Binocular at $53 brings to with- 
in (apparently) a mile or closer, 
every visible object within a 6 
- mile radius » » over 100 square 
listed miles of territory. Because of its 
me (at Jay built-in quality owners boast of 
mh iil §= surprising clearness and power. 
me i 


Others up to $100. At optical 


sport shops. 


Free 32-page book, 
“‘Roving Eyes,” tells. 


ree 
inoculars know- 
ingly. Use coupon. 

















Add to Your 


A 6-power Bausch & Lomb 


res and better 


how to select 












Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
718 St. Poul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


Send free 32 Page Binocular Guide. 
Name 


Address 
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Where Game Fish Eat 
e ° when the 






° Dinner Bell 


\ JHEN they're hungry, game fish seek the heavy 
weed beds, reeds and lily pads. They know good 
food is always in evidence in thick water vegetation— 
water bugs, minnows, frogs and other delicacies. Your 
only entree into these dining rooms is with 1000, weed- 
less lures. Here are two that are bona fide. 


SHANNON TWIN SPINNER 


This unbeatable double- 
spoon type lure starts a riot 
when cast into a weedy dining 
room full of feeding game fish. 
They're all after it, greedily, 
and you can count on many 
cood eatches, with never a fear 
of fouling or snagging. Stand- 
ard colors, feather or bucktail 
fly. 0c. 





You'll be happy with this 
new one, also made under J. P. 
Shannon Patents. Tapered 
spoons sre mounted on swivel 
weed guards that don’t catch 
on line or any other obstacle, © 
They are natural as birds’ 
wings in action. Standard col- 
ors.feather or bucktail ly. Yoo. 





If your dealer cannot supply you send direct 
Complete catalog mailed free on request 
. J. JAMISON CO. 


THE W 
Dept. 28 739 S. California Ave. Chicago, tl. 


JAMISON BARBLESS HOOKS 


'AKKDE - 


SHANNON IWIN SPINNERS 
Don’t lose your crickets! 








Handling the elusive 
cricket with efficiency 
is at last made easy. Drop 
them into the large hole 
on top. Shake out of the 
spout, one by one, as 
needed; without losing, or 
injuring, any of them. 


Knapper’s Perfect Cricket Box 


is an addition to any angler’s kit. Finished in neat 





- green, it is very attractive in appearance, perfect 


in every detail. Made entirely from sheet metal. | 
Price $1.25 each. At your dealers, or direct if 
dealer cannot supply. 


Knapper Sheet Metal Mfg. Co. 


Kalamazoo Michigan 


h thee TACKLE 


Use Frost Flies and catch the choicest 

fish. Fishermen © prefer 

Frost Flies. Your dealer has 
them for 
















G. W. FROST & SONS 


Box 3222, Stevens Point, Wis. 





FISH FICHT FOR FROST FLIES 


INDOOR TOILETS 
for your lake cottage 
or suburban home 


Compiete line of sizes for any 
size home. Either chemical or 
septic—Problem solved to 
your liking—At prices that 
will surprise you—No need 
to endure outside toilet hard- 
ship longer—A few dollars 
solves the problem. 50 thou- 
sand satisfied users—Anyone 
can install. 
Complete information 
on request. 


Dail Steel Products Co. 
800 MainSt., Lansing, Mich. 

















our last food-taking of sufficient impor- 
tance to be called a meal. 

We crossed the Ohio and went through 
Louisville. Now there are side trips in- 
numerable in Kentucky. The grave of 
Zachary Taylor, ill-kept, lies just outside 
Louisville. South a bit, at Bardstown, is 
the “Old Kentucky Home” of Stephen 
Foster, of “Old Black Joe” and “Suwanee 
River” fame. 

Farther south sleeps quaint, historic 
Hodgensville, the early home of Abraham 
Lincoln. Out of the little village, on a 
fair, poorly marked road, lined with fences 
that could not have been very different 
when Lincoln jumped them, we come to 
a small wooden sign that might read 
“Eggs for Sale,” but says instead, “Lin- 
coln Farm. Come in.” Another drive, and 
then the memorial, which resembles in 
architecture and in dignity the one at 
Washington, and encloses the old log 
cabin. A shrine for all true Americans, 
and for all humanity. 

South again. We did not take the trip 
to Mammoth Cave, but it’s there for you. 
Farther along, into Tennessee. Andrew 
Jackson’s home, “The Hermitage,” out- 
side of Nashville, is worth seeing. Across 
the northwest corner of Alabama, past 
Muscle Shoals, on through Mississippi— 
and home. 

It must not be supposed that we drove 
along, touring de luxe, without mishaps. 
We feel that the recounting of them 
would be wearying to the world at large. 
Let us say only that we hobbled from 
Indiana down without a spare tire, and 
quite often on the rim; that the self- 
starter ceased to operate in Tennessee; 
that we lost the crank in Mississippi, and 
from then on started the car by the sim- 
ple expedient of having ourselves pushed 
from behind, and that we blew out a 
cylinder head in Alabama. 

A lamentable incident occurred in Mis- 
sissippi. Our pride allowed us to ride on 
one rim, but two was too much. So, when 
in Pachuta, it became essential to have a 
new tube or part with another tire, we 
allowed ourselves to be hoisted on a 
jack, in that estimable city’s main street, 
while we waited for a wire home to bring 
its ten dollars. 

We had stayed in that degrading posi- 
tion some five hours when our wire 
brought its answer. And then occurred the 
seemingly impossible feat of getting our- 
selves identified. The condition of the 
car and the hungry look of ourselves 
seemed conclusive proof to the inhabitants 
of the town that we were thoroughly bad! 
When letters and rings and cards failed, we 
hopelessly and sheepishly pulled forth a 
crumpled diagram of the bad teeth inside 
our mouth, marked by our dentist for ex- 
traction and filling at our next visit. And, 
with all of the wise men of the town gaz- 
ing conscientiously and thoroughly down 
our open orifice, we submitted to a pain- 
ful but finally victorious examination. 


HE radiator trouble reached its cri- 

sis on the last lap. This deplorable 
condition came about when the radiator 
water flooded the spark plugs and stopped 
the engine. Without water, the engine was 
overheated and would not go anyway. We 
literally pushed the thing home. But we 
got there! 

Eighteen days after our departure, we 
made a triumphant entry into our home 
town. With three comparatively good 
tires! How strong is that word “compara- 
tively”! Our fourth tire was a worn cas- 
ing, gracefully tied on with several pieces 
of blue baby ribbon. Our hood, taken off 
to give air to the engine, was spread, 
wing-like, across the spare tire rack. At 
our prow steamed forth an eruption of 
smoke and dirt that would have put the 
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first railroad to shame. Our faithless char- 
iot looked like some prehistoric winged 
monster. 

We gave ample warning of our ap- 
proach. A continually missing cylinder, 
regular explosions from the radiator, a 
rhythmic bump from the tires and a far 
from quiet motor attracted as much at- 
tention as a symphonic orchestra. We 
were welcomed like Rip van Winkle on 
his return trip. The children came out and 
clapped their hands, and the little dogs 
barked to see such sport. 

And that is not how it should be done! 
All of our cautions may be summed up 
in one sentence: “Don’t take that kind of 
a car!” Have a fairly good one. It ought 
not to be over three years old, and because 
it was running well before you left home 
don’t be fooled. It will break under the 
strain. 

But for all the rest, do! Take the trip, 
with all its side trips. And provided you 
can do it in fifteen days, it can be done 
with one hundred dollars. If you are going 
to stay longer than that, you ought to add 
six or seven dollars for each extra day. 


THEY KNEW WHAT THEY 
WANTED 
(Continued from page 21) 
borrowed one of my friend’s gingers, and 
took trout immediately. 

This day certainly put a crimp in my 
fine-spun theories about flies. For several 
years, with a few minor exceptions, I 
have been an advocate of three or four 
patterng contending that the delivery and 
handling of the fly has more to do with 
successful fly-fishing than the using of 
some certain design. Of course, there is 
this to be said in defence of this theory: 
if I had used but one pattern this entire 
day, I would have taken some fish; there 
isn’t any doubt about that. The pertinent 
point is that I would not have taken nearly 
so many as I did by the method I used, 
nor would I have had as interesting a 
time. 

Again, unless I had chanced to use one 
of the flies that the trout took at intervals 
during the day, I do not think I would 
have taken many, if any, fish. For in- 
stance, I doubt if a Scarlet Ibis would 
have brought any results, whether it was 
constructed as a double-wing fly or of the 
Cahill type. The conclusion I draw from 
it all is that color does make some dif- 
ference, at least at times. 

One thing, however, is sure. At all 
times Pardner was pretty well in control 
of the situation with his palmer flies. Not 
once did he use any of the winged or 
Cahill type flies ; and yet at the end of the 
day, when we counted up the number of 
fish we had released, he beat me by at 
least fifteen. I, however, had the best of 
the argument in the trout we kept. With- 
out exception my eight trout outweighed 
every one of his. This may be accounted 
for by the fact that whenever I saw a 
good trout rising I kept at him until I 
either got him or missed the rise. 

Pardner was quite cocky about this 
affair for a few days, and boasted con- 
siderably of the efficiency of the bivisibles. 
And yet the very following week-end we 
found ourselves up against a proposition 
where the all palmer was useless—so 
much so that Pardner broke his iron-clad 
rule and borrowed some flies from me. 

The stream on which this experience 
took place is one of the meandering mea- 
dow type, running through valley farm- 
lands. The bottom of this brook is mostly 
composed of gravel and small stones. 
When the water is high, it makes pretty 
blind fishing for the angler who does not 
know it well. There is a great deal of 
ground food in the stream, including hell- 
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grammites, crawfish and nymph creepers, 
together w ith a vast quantity of minnows 
and other fry and fingerlings. 

On the whole, it cannot be called the 
ideal stream for the fellow who fishes dry ; 
in fact, it enjoys the doubtful reputation 
of being one of the toughest streams in 
the countryside to take trout from with 
any method. Don’t get the idea that ¢here 
are not many trout in this stream. There 
are—lots of them, and some mighty big 
ones, too. The trick is to take them. 

This stream has always fascinated 
Pardner and me. Perhaps it is because it 
has beaten us more than all the rest of the 
brooks put together. Whenever we begin 
to get cocky over the fish we have been 
taking elsewhere, we invariably decide to 
spend a day on Problem Creek, just to 
reduce the swelling of our heads and 
bring us to the realization that we don’t 
know as much about it all as we thought 
we did. 

On the day in question the stream was 
high and slightly roily. In the first three 
hours of fishing we did not get a rise 
either from wet or dry fly. Other anglers 
were having the same bad luck, too. We 
met four, including two bait fishermen, 
and all they could show was one eight- 
inch native between them. 

One does not make a practice of chang- 
ing flies when the trout are not jumping. 
It all seems so useless, and one figures 
that the fly he is using is just as good as 
the next one. I am no exception to the 
rule, but on this day fate intervened and 
led to an interesting conclusion. In my fly 
box reposed some brand-new dark Hen- 
dricksons No. 10, tied exquisitely and in 
just the way I had been trying to get 
them for the last two years. I got to 
thinking about them as I wandered along 
the stream and finally took the box out 
just to look at them. 


TOOK one out, gloated over it a 

bit, and then tied it on my leader. I 
thought I would like to see how it ap- 
peared on the water. 

“Gee, but it does float well, and don’t 
it look like the real goods!” I exulted as 
I watched it ride jauntily down a rather 
swift run. 

Then I gasped! A good trout rolled up 
and took it prettily, and I stood like a 
dunce, too dumfounded and surprised to 
strike. 

When I got over the shock, I tried 
again. It had not been a mistake. Some- 
thing about this fly certainly appealed to 
the trout, for as it floated down the run 
another fish came clear of the water in 
a pretty leap and took the fly on the way 
down. I hooked him lightly, and he got 
away in the subsequent fight. Before ex- 
hausting the possibilities of this run, I 
scored seven rises and hooked four trout, 
all browns. I then went to look up 
Pardner so that he could cash in on my 
discovery. 

At first he did not believe that my 
stroke of luck was anything but the hap- 
pening upon a bit of stream where the 
trout were rising ; but when I immediately 
took two fish directly from the water he 
had been fishing for at least twenty 
minutes, he admitted that the pattern did 
have something to do with it. Even then 
he would not change to anything else but 
a different pattern of the all palmer fly. 
He had some willow hackles that were 
identical in coloration to the hackles on 
my Hendrickson. He felt sure that they 
would do the trick, and I must admit that 
I thought they w ould too; but they failed. 

Finally, in order to save his face and to 
catch a few fish, he took the Hendrickson 
I offered him. It was all that was needed. 
He took trout then. 

Here was a case where both color and 


shape had to be very definite in order to 
interest the trout. And yet I cannot tell 
why they took it. The few natural flies on 
the stream were very small—smaller than 
any artificial could be tied. Besides, the 
trout were not taking them, anyway. It 
all goes to show that it always pays to 
experiment; that it never pays to take 
things for granted. Just because trout are 
not rising to the natural flies on the water 
does not mean that they will not rise to 
something you offer them, provided it 
is just what they want, or think they want. 

Pardner says that I am the luckiest 
fisherman extant. He claims that if a 
fish is going to rise anywhere along the 
stream I'll surely be at the place when it 
happens. Whether that is true or not re- 
mains a moot question, but it is a fact 
that I do have many unusual experiences 
during periods when fishing is at a stand- 
still. The following incident, which took 
place on one of Pennsylyania’s streams, 
illustrates a typical experience that I am 
likely to have. As it also discloses a bit 
of angling lore I consider it worth narrat- 
ing here. 

It happened that the stream was very 
low—so low that normally knee-deep 
rifles had become mere trickles and the 
smaller pools but puddles. There had been 
nothing doing for days. The trout were 
inactive, no flies had hatched, and the out- 
look seemed utterly hopeless. I was told 
that a few trout were picked up in the 
evening, but that even this was very un- 
certain. Apropos of this, one man reported 
that in seven evenings of hard and persis- 
tent fishing only once had he been for- 
tunate enough to get into a rise, but that 
it had been a good one, so that he felt 
repaid. 

I had no idea that I would take any 
fish, especially at this time of the day; 
but, being of an experimental tempera- 
ment, I went out in the broiling hot sun to 
see what. I could see. First, I wandered 
along, looking for some deep hole that 
contained a goodly number of trout. I 
found such a place about eleven o’clock 
and decided to spend the time fooling with 
the fish that were in it. 

Lazily and steadily I cast over the hole 
for an hour. Not one of the trout moved 
as much as a fin. The absolute lifelessness 
of both water and air began to get under 
my skin, and I was about to call it off 
until the possible evening rise when a 
peculiar incident occurred. 

A huge butterfly, pursued by a small 
bird, flew over the pool, close to the sur- 
face of the water. After a few moments of 
excited dodging, the bird finally knocked 
the butterfly in the water. Instead of pick- 
ing up the quarry, he left it fluttering on 
the pool, directly over the trout. To my 
surprise and almost the instant the butter- 
fly hit the water, a large trout rose and 
with great deliberateness sucked it in. 


N all the times that I have watched a 

butterfly floundering on a stream, this 
was the first time I had ever seen one 
taken by a trout. While I suppose they do 
take them frequently, I had been so accus- 
tomed to seeing them refused that the 
occurrence smacked deliciously of adven- 
ture. 

I had been using very small flies, con- 
sistent with the low, clear water, bright 
skies and the approved tactics for such 
conditions. I now changed to a Cahill fan- 
wing No. 10 having the largest wing- 
spread of any I had in my box. As 
casting it in the regulation way and let- 
ting it float naturally with the current did 
not bring any results, I made a number 
of false casts, so that the fly barely touched 
the water, and after a time let it alight. 

Immediately I started twitching the rod 
tip, and the fly cut up quite a disturbance. 









TEEL GEP-RODS 


GFP scores again! Every golfer knows 
about “matched” irons. Soon every 
fisherman will know about “matched” 
Gep-Rops. The “matched” set of Gep- 
Rops includes a specially matched set 
of tips:— 
Tip No. 1. For trolling and heavy 


shing. 
Tip No. 2. For casting light lures. 
They are “matched” in every respect. 
Both are forged and ground in one-piece 
of solid chrome-vanadium spring steel. 
Both are trimmed with genuine agate 
guides and top tips. Finished in black 
nickel, bronze or “Gepbrite” (bright as 
silver). Lengths, 3, 34, 4, 4% or 5 ft. 
3 Handles to Choose From 
You are offered your choice of three 
popular handles with the new “Matched” 
Steel Gep-Rops. Handle A, drop- 
handle with patented cam type rod and 
reel lock; Handle B, drop-handle with 
ring type reel lock (Pat. Pend.) ; Handle 
C, straight handle also with ring type 
reel lock. All three have patented rod- 


lock—prevents guides from twisting. 


Complete with Tubular Case 
The complete set of “matched” steel 
Gep-Rops—two tips and one handle— 
comes in a very attractive yet practical 
carrying case made up of two aluminum 
tubes with a high grade cloth covering. 
Sold by leading dealers. The set, $20. 

Write today for rree Circular describ- 


ing complete line of Steel Gep-Rops 


GEPHART MFG. CO. 
220 W. Illinois Street, Chicago, Ii. 
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Horrocks-IBBOTSON 


BASPOON 
Wonder Bait 


PROVED by - 
experience of thousands of fishermen. 


For bass and all game fish. Here’s a spoon bait which 
has that “something” game fish strike for. Proved— 
not just in theory—but on the ends of lines in waters 
from coast to coast. Among thousands of baits of all 
kinds and sizes, m has constantly increased in 
sportsmen’s favor. Now one of the fastest, if not the 
fastest selling bait in America. Easy to cast. Cuts thru 
the wind. Does not kink your line. Works evenly— 
peculiar wobble calls the game. Enameled by new 
process, called most beautiful of spoon baits. If your 
dealer cannot supply you—send remittance and deal- 
er’s name for one oon in red and white—the 
most popular colors. 


No. 130, Midget, for trout ....2++-+. 50¢ 
No. 230, Medium, for bass ...,+2e0e,+ SO0¢€ 
No. 330, Large, for pickerel and "lunge . . 65¢ 


HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 
Dept. A Utica, N.Y. 
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A FIRST AID KIT of the highest character 
for your emergency needs. There’s every- 
thing needed to prevent minor injuries from 
becoming serious: A 2 oz. vial of genuine 
mercurochrome, a pkg. of absorbent aseptic cot- 
ton, a sterilized bandage (5 yds.), a box of | 
aspirin tablets, a box of ointment, a vial of 
boric acid, a sterilized gauze pad and a box of 
adhesive plaster. Packed in handsome metal box, 
size 5” x 3%” x 1%”. Price, post paid, $1.00. 
LITCHFIELD CO., 25 Church St, New York. 


FED BA 
— © . oo > 
MAKES ‘EM BITE QUICK 


EW! The only bait constructed 

scientifically! For trolling, casting, 
dipping. Tests prove Speed Bait, with 
its 16 flashing spinners, superior in many 
ways where others have failed. Speed 
Bait is positively noisy. Tested to 80 
Ib. pull. Veteran fishermen astonished 
. at results. Silver or copper 
finish. Send $1.00 for yours. 
DEALERS— Write for Offer. 


/ WALTON PRODUCTS CO.,1/ South Ave., 

















































FREE Hildebrandt’s Hints 
Chock full ef fish-catching tackle 
and hints on how to use it—the 
old favorite Hildebrandt spinners 
and flies and a lot of new items. 
If you want to catch more fish in 
1930, send for this book. Free for 
the asking. 


John J. Hildebrandt Co., 180 HighSt., Logansport, Ind. 
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AUTomatic STRIKER SPOON 
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: Silver, rass, Red el, 
$77 


Finishes: Copper, B 
5. E. Knowles Co. 3rd Floor, 977 Howard St, San Francisco, Cal. 


It seemed a foolish thing to do. It looked 
as if it would scare the trout rather than 
cause them to rise, but it seemed to be 
what they needed to bring them up. I 
took four good brown trout, all by this 
method, at high noon and in direct opposi- 
tion to all orthodox rules. The odd part 
of it all is that in the evening, when I 
might have expected a rise to the moths 
and night bugs, not a trout stirred. 

If I had not been on the job at noon, I 
would have experienced a fishless trip. If 
I had not stumbled upon the few fish that 
were slightly willing, if the butterfly had 
not fallen in the water at the precise 
moment that it did, if the sparrow— Oh, 
what’s the use? I was lucky, and that’s 
all there is to it. 

Peculiarities of the science of fly-fish- 
ing! There prove to be a great many of 
them when one starts to tabulate. But are 
they peculiarities? Perhaps the peculiar 
part of it all lies in our human desire to 
have everything orthodox, generally ap- 
proved, and in order. | wonder! 


ON THE SEVENTH DAY 
(Continued from page 25) 


fish down there. Had I lost him? Had the 
line been sawed in two? Was he coming 
up, or was he still down there with 
my hook and a frayed-out line? No one 
knew ! 

“Good golly!” shouted Joe from the 
crow’s-nest. “See that!” 

We looked where Joe pointed and saw 
the water begin to rise as if a bomb had 
exploded. This was followed by a great 
sworded head. The mouth was open, and 
from that mouth ran my leader. And that 
wasn’t all! I soon felt the line tighten, 
and then I knew that what we all had 
feared had not happened. The monster 
was still hooked, and the line was sound 
as a dollar. 

For the moment we all admired the 
great fish thrashing on the surface. He 
seemed as fresh as when first hooked. He 
would gyrate to left and right, forge ahead 
like a torpedo, rise out of the sea and 
back-flop, turn over and roll, churn the 
water into foam by a whirling movement; 
but he didn’t free himself. My position, 
high on the plank, kept the line well up 
out of the way. 

Tom didn’t say anything, but we felt 
the boat surge forward as he “gave her 
the gun.” We raced up swiftly, and I 
reeled in line. It looked like the finish. 

“Make ready with that gaff!” Joe 
bawled from the crow’s-nest. “Any min- 
ute now.” 

Fifteen yards to go! Ten! Then that 
great fish heaved into the air and came 
straight at us. 

“Look out, Tom!” Joe yelled. “Swing 
her sideways!” 

Tom turned the boat as best he could, 
and just in time! That great body collided 
against the bow, but it was only a side 
swipe. Immediately I released the drag. 
Away went the fish ahead, swimming 
faster than at any time of the fight. In 
ten minutes nearly all my line was out 
again, and we were racing after this 
gamest of all fish. Evidently this was going 
to be a real fight. 

Two hours and ten minutes had gone 
by since the big swordfish had risen out 
of the sea for the mackerel bait. The trade 
wind had come up as usual, and the waves 
began to form all about us. There was 
not a dull moment as the fight went on— 
a fight that seemed to have just started, 
so fresh was the monster. 

It would take too long to tell you all 
that went on that morning. We'll pass 
over the next two hours of pumping and 
reeling, holding the great fish steady and 
then seeing him break away, and watch- 
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ing him leap and dive and back-flop. We'l| 
skip that and come to the last half hour 
of the fight. 

Joe came down from the crow’s-nest 
for tobacco, calling out: “He won't last 
much longer. Get that gaff ready, and 
don’t you miss him! Tom, watch things; 
keep an even speed.” 

Thereafter every man was on his toes 
except me. I was completely played out, 
but still had enough strength to hang on 
for the finish. 

We were doggedly forging ahead. The 
fish was swimming on the surface now, 
His power ‘was waning, and the boat came 
closer and closer as yard after yard of 
line was retrieved. The chances of ending 
the fight gave me fresh courage, and 
though I had stood there four hours and 
fifty minutes, holding a fish almost three 
times my own weight, I was still able to 
stop his last and fatal rush. 

It was plain now that I had him 
whipped. He was gasping and wallowing 
and losing speed, and we were all the time 
closing in. Joe was ready with a gaff on 
deck. I was reeling and pumping for all 
I was worth. And the great battler—that 
magnificent swordfish with super-power— 
was about to succumb to the unbelievable 
strength of a slender linen line, a me- 
chanically perfect reel and six feet of trim 
hickory rod. 

Yes, he was giving up! He was allow- 
ing us to come alongside. I reeled and 
pumped and reeled and gasped for breath 
as the big fish slowly but surely let us 
move up on him. Shorty untied the skiff, 
climbed into it, and rowed toward the 
monster. We all watched as he circled well 
out beyond the fish. Our antagonist of the 
morning raised out of the sea in a proud 
but feeble last salute and rolled over on 
his side. 

A few minutes later the gaff sank 
home. Shorty fastened a rope about 
the tail of the giant. The rope was thrown 
aboard, and the fish hoisted slowly. The 
davit would not permit us to hoist him 
far enough to get his head out of the 
water; so we let him swing as we all 
relaxed on the deck. 

We had outwitted, outmaneuvered, out 
generaled one of the largest and gamest 
of fish that swims the Pacific. Terminal 
Island scales showed his weight as 492 
pounds. Not so bad! 


WAWA IN A NEW ROLE 
(Continued from page 23) 


We pulled in at the Haines meadow. 
Darcus said we would make a little ex- 
pedition over to the island—the heart of 
the sanctuary, the chief and most populous 
kindergarten, the holy of holies of this 
refuge. Most of the Canadas and a few 
ducks nested on this island, and he had 
counted something over fifty goose nests 
here alone. Fifty breeding pairs in safe 
nursery! Here was sanctuary succeeding! 
But he warned that we would see many 
empty nests, as a large proportion of the 
parents had now taken off their young, 
and also that we would visit but a part of 
the island—this out of deference to birds 
that, above all things, wish to be let 
alone at their nesting. 

There was a coon track and deer track 
on the sandy shore, showing that four- 
footed folk also liked the place. Drawing 
the boat out of the willows, we set out 
toward the island. The water was quiet 
and almost tenantless. Only a grebe and 
an inquisitive, morose loon were at ha 
My comrade told me that the latter birds, 
though summering here, did not_ nest. 
There was no sign of geese in evidence 
—and fifty nests within less than half a 
mile! 

Then, as we approached the wooded 
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island, there came the honking of the 
deep-voiced Canadas, and four or five 
went by, protesting. One or two singles, 
wary and watchful ganders doubtless, 
looked us over while circling the boat and 
told what they thought of intrusion. 

Soon we skirted the shore of the island, 
which was grown thickly with Willow and 
alder and black mountain birch, with a 
few great yellow pines towering above. 
Suddenly there was a rustling commotion, 
and out flapped a goose over the water, 
wildly protesting. Another and another 
followed. 

Goose mothers were leaving their nests 
on the low bank. In the light of goose 
nature it seemed strange that they should 
nest within a few yards of each other. 
The big Canada, as a rule, is an exclusive 
nester, demanding room and isolation at 
this time, even to the point of fighting 
for it. Here they were tolerating one an- 
other in tenement conditions merely on 
account of the safety of the sanctuary. 

We could not see these nests in the 
cover, but undoubtedly the geese, by 
stretching up tall, could see -us easily 
enough. Soon we noted a patch of gray 
down at the base of a willow clump, 
telling the secret there. But nests here 
could scarcely be called secrets. When we 
arrived at the upper point of the island, 
more geese came floundering out of the 
cover. 

I had kept my camera ready, and here 
I had the only chance to use it. Though 
these were sanctuary geese, they would 
stand for no familiarity at all. In one case 
a goose blundered out fairly in front of 
me, and I took a shot. 


FEW years earlier this island had 

been occupied by a chicken rancher, 
and his old trail led from the point to 
where, in a tiny clearing, stood his aban- 
doned buildings—surrounded by goose 
nests. We followed the trail and soon were 
in populous surroundings. Every few 
yards, either the noise of a departing 
goose or the telltale patch of gray down 
told of a nest. 

About half the nests were vacant. They 
were scattered about with no apparent 
choice of setting—under willows, alders, 
or birches, and one or two were at the 
base of pines. The occupied nests held the 
usual complement of five, large dull-white 
eggs, lying in a down-lined hollow. These 
rather flat, nondescript nests were com- 
posed of whatever material was at hand— 
leaves, weed-stems or pine needles. 

Great nest, great eggs! What treasures 
for pillaging coon or coyote or other nest- 
robber! But these nests apparently were 
safe. There were crows in the valley and 
some nesting on the island, but the war- 
den assured me that they made no appar- 
ent headway at robbing the geese. In our 
progress up the pathway to the old build- 
ings on the island, we counted about 
fifteen nests with eggs and many more 
empty, but we saw no sign of damage to 
the nesters. 

When I inquired regarding the young, 
Darcus declared that there was a mystery 
here. As soon as the parents took off their 
downlings they disappeared and were not 
seen during the summer on the lake. 
There could be only one explanation. As 
it was certain that they could not take to 
the hot hillsides in the antelope brush, 
they must have gone down the river to 
the windings and twistings in the Osoyoos 
marshes at the head of Osoyoos Lake. 
The island was the hatchery, the marshes 
their nursery and kindergarten. 

The non-breeders disappeared in July; 
but this, of course, was to be expected of 
birds that are rendered helpless of wing 
by drastic molt in this month. Undoubtedly 
they, too, sought the marshy fastnesses of 
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the meadows at this time, when their 
lives depended on locating a safe hid- 
ing place. 

During my stay at Osoyoos I saw 

young but two or three times, though I 
watched for them daily. The goose in the 
pine tree took off her young about mid- 
May. I suppose they tumbled to the ground 
just as the young of tree-nesting ducks do. 
Once only I saw them. Standing on the 
jutting spit, I noted geese moving ashore 
half a mile away on the westerly side of 
a little grassy green margin. With my 
field-glasses I saw two pairs and then a 
number of tiny downlings. 

They were running for the water, the 
parents with heads low, necks outthrust. 
At that distance they had seen me peering 
over the antelope brush! Surely there is 
nothing wrong with the eye of a goose, 
nor anything casual about their watchful- 
ness! They strung out in a line on the 
water—a goose or a gander ahead, one 
or two young, then another parent, and so 
on, stream-lining through the ripples. 
Thus they passed quickly out to mid-lake, 
where, even in the glasses, they became 
all but invisible. 

Now that the nest in the pine was 
vacant, an osprey pair grew daily more 
interested in it and soon took possession 
in earnest. Few of such birds are so for- 
tunate as to have a goose-down comforter 
provided for them. At the time I left the 
region, I judged there was a new set of 
eggs in the nest, and I doubt not that it 
served its purpose equally for osprey as 
for goose. 

A game refuge is for a purpose—to pro- 
tect and multiply birds so that the over- 
flow may serve the hunting public. This 
one has succeeded. There is goose shoot- 


* ing now in the valley, and many a sports- 


man south of the International Boundary 
is getting the benefit. 

Wawa is not greatly hunted in the 
Okanagan. After- you have seen him in 
this rdle in summer, you somehow lose a 
little of the lust of the chase; so if you 
would hunt him, good luck to you, but 
may your bag not be too heavy. Probably 
it won't be, for the Canada goose is truly 
a wonderful bird and as, Jack Miner often 
intimates, knows more than a lot of men. 


MY GREATEST THRILL 
(Continued from page 19) 


halt upon hearing a dulcet, “Come on back 
here, honeybunch,” and.to trip smilingly 
back to me. All I know is that when a 
stag starts from me on high, he’s gone— 
quit the country; quit the planet. 

I sometimes wonder if a hunter ever 
gets over the amazing appearance of big 
game. There’s always something new and 
dramatic about it. The Lord knows that 
I have seen deer enough to keep still 
at sight of one; but in this case, where 
keeping motionless had been imperative, 
I was so startled by the apparition of the 
old stag’s sudden appearance that I must 
have acted as a moonstruck boy does 
when he sights his Fond Fancy coming to- 
ward him at twilight down a honeysuckle- 
bordered lane. 

I just made myself known to what was 
approaching me. I must have moved, for 
it has been my experience that, however 
in the open he may be standing, a deer 
does not readily make out a man unless 
the latter fidgets. For that reason, it 
seems better to stand in front of a tree 
than behind it, since in the latter case the 
stander is obliged to move his head from 
behind the tree to see what’s coming. 

I spoke of two jumps, the second tak- 
ing my superb visitor well to the left. The 
third took him well into the woods, with 
a still further wheel completed. He was 
(Continued on page 70) 














ELECTRIC LIGHTS 
FOR THE CAMPER 





THE Branford Midget Lighting 
Plant will furnish modern and 
inexpensive lighting anywhere at 
any time. .. . It may also be used 
for search lights, flood lights, and 
charging radio batteries. . . . The 
plant weighs so little and is so 
easily transported by canoe, 
launch, automobile, pack horse 
or aeroplane that no place, how- 
ever remote, need be without 
electric lights. The price with six 
volt generator is 140 dollars, with 
twelve volt generator, 5 dollars 
more. 





Malleable Iron Fittings Co. 
Branford 


Conn. 
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TRAIL COOKERY This department is intended to be a com- magne be uneatable bes that occasion, Never- 
By Hal Leavitt mon meeting ground for campers, wood- | theless, if he will follow the recipes 
y crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas closely, not by guess but by measure, and 


OOKERY on the trail, whether the concerning the trails and woods, and nature will use a little persistence in looking for 
notes are welcomed for publication. . 











journey be by canoe or afoot, Questions will be answered when accom- the cause of his failure, he must almost 
necessarily must not be a compli- pagied by a stamped, addressed envelope. necessarily and shortly turn out well 
cated operation. One reason for cooked, appetizing dishes, for these are all 
this is that the variety of utensils and old recipes that have proven satisfactory 


materials necessary for complex culinary there, but it is noteworthy that the during long use. The amounts as given 
masterpieces is not available on a wilder- base camp always affords a much wider below will generally be found enough for 
ness excursion. Another is that, important variety of menu, and the explorer in- two men. 


as grub becomes under the urge of forest variably mentions his appreciation of it Bread—As bread is rightly called the 
air and hard exercise, no one wishes to on his return. staff of life, and should not be absent in 
: spend more than a reasonable amount of So why should the camper who is going some form or other from any expedition 
’ time in the preparation thereof. On this vacationing into the wilds for two weeks of length, it properly heads the list. Here 


subject everyone seems to be of the same or a month limit himself to the bare is a recipe that calls for no frills; 1 cup 

mind as Thoreau, whose advice to the necessities, when he can vary his menu a flour (sifted at home), 2% teaspoons 

world on things in general was to simplify trifle without increasing the weight of the baking powder, % teaspoon salt, 1. tea- 

them. Consequently, it spoon grease (heaping). 

is much better to know j : 7 - Mix the dry in 

/ how to prepare and gredients, work grease 
/ cook a_ simple meal, in well with fingers 
quickly and well, than (have ’em clean), add 
to attempt a compli- water until you have a 
cated menu that is too fairly stiff dough, re- 
apt to be unsuccessful membering that dough 
and that will take too too stiff causes bread to 
much of the voyageur’s be soggy and dough too 
time and temper. thin sticks to the pan 
There does, however, and everything else it 
seem to be some ques- comes in contact with. 
tion of just how much to Likewise handle as little 
simplify camp cookery. as possible, for much 
The professional woods- working and pressing 
man, for instance, does with the warm hands 
not waste much time or releases the gases in- 
thought on his cooking tended to make the 
problem. He looks with bread rise and be light. 
: considerable favor on 
/ his can of beans and he 
will not scorn to take 
with him a few rations 
of loaf bread, and these, 
with his coffee, canned to about 34-inch thick- 
: milk and sugar, will last ness with a peeled green 
: him the few days until Lunching on an old tote road sapling and cut into bis- 
| he reaches the next cuit shape. I prefer the 
lumber camp. If his journey is a longer provisions and also keep up the proper latter because I think it bakes and tastes 
one where there are no camps from which quota of calories? More than being merely better and is more convenient to eat. The 
supplies may be obtained, he has to plan an agreeable change to the palate, a bit dough may be cut into squares with a 
a bit differently but utter simplicity is of time and effort spent in cooking is good knife, but the top of the baking powder 


F it is to be biscuit 
loaf, then put it into a 
well greased pan. If it 
is to be biscuit, roll out 
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still the keynote. fun and the camper soon takes pride in his can, provided it is deep enough, 1s 
In the old days it was salt pork, hard ability to prepare a well cooked meal un- better. A small cutter is also very con- 
. tack, tea and molasses, with the rifle and der the conditions of a shifting camp. venient. 


rod supplying what they might in the way The following recipes and dishes, to Next the baking, and if one is equipped 
of variety. Likewise, in the present day, be used under these circumstances, are with a reflector baker, his troubles are re- 
our Arctic explorers in their dashes by simple, require no ingredients that can not duced by half. Otherwise place biscuit in 
dog team into unexplored territory have easily become a part of the provision list a well greased pail cover, place this in the 
packed just four articles: pemmican, hard and can be cooked over an open fire with fry pan with two thin, flat rocks or two 
tack, compressed tea and condensed milk. good results. For the chap who has done flattened sticks separating it from the pan 
Long use has proven that these foodstuffs no more than fry his bacon over the camp bottom—this to help prevent burning on 
contain everything needed to keep the fire, however, it is well to say that he bottom. Then invert a tin plate over top 
traveler well and strong in that particular probably will not secure perfection on his and set the whole on two quite high, flat 
climate and under the conditions found first attempt and that his product may rocks, placed V-shape, with the opening 
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toward the fire and with a good bed of 
coals between. 

There are numerous other methods of 
baking without an oven but I have found 
none to be more successful or easier than 
this. Time of baking depends on amount 
of heat applied, which should be quite in- 
tense. The classical way to test is with a 
clean sliver of wood. When no dough ad- 
heres, the bread is done. 

Johnnycake—This is a good change 
from regular fare of white bread, and is 
not a temperamental dish. Ingredients are 
as follows: 1 cup yellow meal, %-cup 
white flour, %4-teaspoon baking powder, 1 
tablespoon sugar, %4-teaspoon salt. 

Mix the dry ingredients, and add water 
to make a rather heavy batter; if time 
permits, allow it to stand a few minutes, 
then put into a warm, well greased pan 
and bake in reflector or fry pan oven, Al- 
though this johnnycake has an excellent 
taste, it will not rise like that made at 
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FlapjacksNo journey into the open 
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The refrigerator which keeps 500 gallons 
of ice cream in this truck hard and firm 
is powered by a Kohler Electric Plant. 
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er- is complete without at least one break- 
pes fast of flapjacks. I have had the best 
and of luck with prepared pancake flour and are aw @e re 
for invariably carry it in this form. One cup 
10st of flour, to which add about one-half as 
— much water, stir until smooth, then drop 
a by spoonfuls into a hot, well greased pan. * * . . . 
ory The sporty way, of course, is to make one SUMMER TOURISTS sojourning in the heart of vacation land this year are 
I large flapjack, cook on one side and when | heing pleasantly surprised by the comfort offered them at out-of-the-way 
or ready to turn, toss into the air, catching 
it with other side up in pan, I usually dis- | resorts. Fresh, well-kept food—just like the crisp, cool dishes at home 
the pense with this thrill now for I have bet- Z 2 : 
t in ter luck making several small thin ones, served out of electric refrigerators—now possible in the north-woods, 
tion finding that they cook through much bet- : eens ¢ 
fere ter and quicker. When little holes begin to | On remote islands, or in isolated camps. Kohler Electric Plants supply the 
cup appear in the upper side, the flapjack is 
ONS ready to be turned. Serve with maple | B©Cessary power. 
tea- syrup, lass inkli f sug ° " Meee ee 
1g). nce» not forget to add a ager hen of Awheel or afloat, stationary or in transit, in isolated places everywhere, 
a eg Pe cog frie by Bg open Kohler Electric Plants furnish an automatic, economical and independent 
may be used for frying the flapjacks. source of standard electric current for the operation of electric lamps and 
es 4CON—To freshen very salt bacon, | all standard appliances. Operatin tirely with i 
re- place in fry pan and cover with cold PP : diane y — oo batteries, 
ugh water. Place pan over fire and bring water | smooth running, and readily portable—this unique plant makes it possible 
id to to a boil; then turn out water and fry as ’ F ; 
| too usual. to have steady electric current where electric wires do not and cannot reach. 
pan Quick Rolled Oats—To 1 cup boil- he ; 
se 2 ing water, add pinch of salt and then stir Kohler Electric Plants generate current at 110 or 220 volts D.C 
with, in ¥-cup rolled oats, stirring until done. ay é 
little Tiles’ Ben slates cooking is usually | or A.C, Capacities range from 800 watts to 10 K.W. They make 
nuc satisfactory. A slender green sapling, ‘ ‘. ‘ > 
sing peeled and flattened on the end, makes a | Bight work practical, safe and profitable. For floodlights, operating motors, 
ands , ° . 
ae = a_i Fr keeping one ors | pumps, air compressors, lathes, portable electric tools. They are compact, 
an << gl My sal ag — milk or | sturdy, self-contained and can be transported readily over rough country. 
ii c wder. 
— A. Ane oe iis 44 tobloapeeeied - Send the coupon for further information specialized to your needs. Kohler 
. 4 >, _ 
mas salt with 1 cup yellow meal and add | Co, Founded 1873. Kohl Wis.— Shipping Point. Sheb Wi 
If it Slit end wig o. Fou q ohler, Wis. ipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis.— 
gh cold water to make thin batter. 
: = Then drop by spoonfuls into pot, not al- | Branches in principal cities.... Manufacturers of Kohler Plumbing Fixtures. 
—s lowing the water to stop boiling. Stir con- 
co Sstantly for ten minutes, then hang high 
a) * 





over camp fire where the mush will not 


r the scorch, stirrin 1! d : fe R 
g occasionally and thinning 
The with boiling water if necessary. If there O F b 


ee = Paty of milk available, this tastes 
| tolerably well when eaten as a porridge. 
ywder If allowed to harden over night, then in E L E c fT R 1 c PLA N = 
h, 18 the morning, sliced and fried and served 
con- with syrup or molasses, it speedily be- 
soil comes a dish well worth any man’s time. KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin 


Its only drawback is that a slice fries up es E : 
re re- to so small a morsel that it takes plenty Gentlemen: Please send catalog describing Kohler Electric Plants. 
uit im of them to supply the demand. 








in the Rice and Raisins—Here is a dessert that 
; ‘ or : ‘ame. Street 
r = is undeniably an old standby and I think N 
1€ — must have been originated by the first ; 5; 
ng a man to make a wilderness camp. Bring 1 City. State. 
h fat gl! salted water to a boil. ve *- 
& cup of rice in cold water, then add slowly Use in which interested 
pening to pot, being careful not to check boiling 











of water, Boil hard twenty minutes, then 
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A TRUE sportsman is as caretul 
about his pipe tobacco as he is about 
his kures. Why distress the poor fish 
and iaint the pure air with a strong 
pipe when Sir Walter Raleigh’s fa- 
vorite smoking tobacco costs so little, 
and is so mild and fragrant? The 
success of the Sir Walter Raleigh 
blend is due to the use of very 
choice Burleys, which, although mild, 
lack neither body nor flavor. The 
quality is uniform, and the gold foil 
wrap retains all the natural freshness 
and fragrance. 

. TUNE IN on “The Raleigh Revue” every 


Friday, 10:00 to 11:00 p.m. (New York Time), 
over the WEAF coast-to-coast network of N.B.C. 
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strain off water and hang uncovered pot 
high over fire, allowing rice to swell and 
dry. This will take about thirty minutes. 
Add raisins and serve with sugar and 
milk. 

Cookies—Try this recipe some night 
when you are feeling ambitious. It’s as 
simple as ABC, and tastes very good: 1 
cup flour, 4 tablespoons sugar, %-tea- 
spoon baking powder, 1 tablespoon melted 
butter, %4-cup raisins. 

Mix flour, sugar and baking powder, 
stir in first the melted butter and then 


pt ae ee Ee 


the raisins; then add enough water to 
make a fairly stiff dough. Roll out to %- 
inch thickness, cut out with can cover or 
cutter, and bake until a light brown. 
Coffee—While it is true that anyone 
can make good coffee, it unfortunately 
does not follow that everyone does make 
good coffee, not even at home. A guide 
friend, who cooks as well as any woods- 
man I have ever seen in the north woods, 
taught me to make coffee in this fashion: 
Bring to boil the desired number of cups 
of water, with about 4-cup extra to allow 
for evaporation. Mix the coffee—1 table- 
spoon to each cup and one for the pot— 
with cold water to make a thick paste, add 
this to the pot, and then bring the water 
to the boiling point again for one minute. 
If there happens to be an egg in the grub 
kit (which unfortunately, there usually is 
not) wash it, then break and beat slightly, 
and add to the coffee and_cold water paste, 
following it with the crushed eggshell. 
Put this in pot and boil one minute as 
just described. The egg adds flavor to the 
coffee, while the eggshell helps to settle 
the grounds. Otherwise clear the coffee 
with a dash of cold water. There is an old 
saying that if you turn back the first cup 
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Here is everything all set for the chef 


poured out, the second will pour clear. As 
to the truth of this, I can merely assert 
that the second cup will pour clearer. 
Coffee should be served at once for it 
becomes bitter in a very short time, and 
for this reason is best made last. A cover 
over the pot is a point in the cook’s favor, 
for while the aroma that comes to one’s 
nostrils from boiling coffee is unquestion- 
ably delightful, it means that just that 
much of the flavor is escaping. 
Tea—This beverage is a wonderful re- 
liever of fatigue and-after a long portage 


. 
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or a hard paddle, a cup of hot tea is a dis- 
tinct help, Tea balls are often used, but I 
have found nothing so convenient and easy 
as tea bags. Obtainable in 2- or 4-cup 
bags. Simply boil the water, pour it into 
the cups, and souse the bags about in them 
until the tea is of the desired strength. 

The ingredients necessary for the above 
recipes and cooked dishes are as follows: 
White flour, pancake flour, yellow meal, 
baking powder, rolled oats, rice, raisins, 
sugar, butter, syrup or molasses (may be 
omitted), lard (may be omitted) and 
salt. 

It can be seen that a provision list ex- 
panded to allow for a part or even all of 
these dishes would not be increased to an 
unreasonable number of articles. Neither 
would the weight of such a list total one 
ounce over that containing but the bare 
essentials, for all materials required are 
of a small water content and their addi- 
tion to the list would cut down on some 
other provisions proportionally as heavy, 
or quite likely heavier. Moreover, these 
materials are the nuclei of many other 
recipes and the trail cook may, by a few 
substitutions or additions, develop other 
dishes according to his personal fancy. 


CAMPING HINTS—MUD AND SAND 
By Elon Jessup 


HERE’S hardly a motor camper who 

hasn’t at some time run into trouble 
in the form of mud or sand. You can sink 
as deep in a bad patch of New England 
backwoods road as in Dakota gumbo mud; 
and the sand of Cape Cod or the Carolinas 
can be even worse than that of the Mo- 
jave Desert. 

First we'll look into the matter of mud. 
If you motor far afield you'll make the 
acquaintance of more different varieties 
of mud than you ever believed could ex- 
ist. 

Mud uses two methods of getting you 
into trouble. It can make you skid and it 
can mire you. Sometimes these two hap- 


pen together. On the other hand, a hub- 
deep rut that threatens to mire you may 
prove in itself a safeguard against skid- 
ding. There have been times when I’ve 
felt more comfortable under a condition 
of this sort than while driving atop a slip- 
pery, high-crowned dirt road flanked on 
either side by a deep ditch. 

Cautious driving is the universal pre- 
ventative against skidding. And that 
means slow driving. Although sixty miles 
an hour may be safe driving on a stretch 
of dry concrete, fifteen miles an hour may 
be too fast for safety through certain 
stretches of mud. 

Further safeguards, of course, against 
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both skidding and getting mired are tire 
chains. Chains are not used very much 
in the East during the summer camping 
season. But if you travel very far west 
of the Mississippi River, you are almost 
certain to get into trouble unless you 
carry them. 

Although mud is universal from coast 
to coast, its real kingdom from a motor 
camper’s standpoint lies to the west of 
the Mississippi; the reason for this being 
the predominating number of dirt roads. 
Don’t let my words influence you against 
tackling these dirt roads. Most of them 
provide amazingly comfortable travel 
while they are dry. They can be mighty 
terrible, however, in wet weather. 

Nevertheless, with the slithery mud 
goes a compensating feature. The roads 
become dry and driveable in a remarkably 
short time after rain. A touring camper 
will often find it advisable to take advan- 
tage of this; wait over a few hours and 
allow the roads to dry out. 


NOTHER hint on western dirt roads: 

Rain is likely to be of more frequent 
occurrence in the mountains than in low- 
lands. Mud on a high mountain dirt road 
can prove a risky proposition. I recall a 
narrow squeak I once had while climbing 
out of the Jackson Hole country. Risks 
of the sort can sometimes be obviated if 
you make a point of climbing the grade 
in the morning instead of in the afternoon. 
In certain localities mountain showers 
come mostly in the afternoons. The nights 
and mornings are usually clear. 

As regards mud in general and speak- 
ing from the standpoint of getting mired, 
it might be suggested that too many mo- 
torists take a stretch of mud on high gear 
when they’d do better to use intermediate 
or low. Don’t, if you can help it, allow 
your engine to stall. 

If the engine does stall and you find 
yourself mired, one way out of the diffi- 
culty is to lay brush on the ground. It’s 
best to lay it lengthwise rather than cross- 
wise. Thereby you have better traction 





. 


When mired in sand, a rope around the 
wheel will often help 


and minimize the risk of skidding. The 
same holds true of a plank of wood. Either 
tire chains or a length of rope wrapped 
around a wheel is another method of get- 
ting out. 

The leverage principle of the Spanish 
windlass sometimes works pretty well. 
One end of a rope is attached to the car 
as though it were about to be towed. The 
other end is given a firm purchase out in 
front to a tree, fence post or something of 
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Even the 


67 


trout would enjoy this 


...in FILMO_ movies 





MACK. .aheavy rise! And ared-throated 

youngster tries to swallow your fly. No 

small job getting three pounds of cut-throat 
out of white water! 

And what a movie for Filmo! You can 
catch every bit of action — the rod curving 
down, the line sawing the water, the spar- 
kling beauty splashing in the net. Wouldn’t 
you like to live it all over again? 

See your dealer today for a demonstration 
of the Filmo personal movie camera and pro- 
jector, products of Bell & Howell, makers 
for more than 23 years of the professional 
movie cameras used by the major film pro- 
ducers of the world. Or write for literature. 


BELL 
Filmo 





Illustrated bere is Filmo 75, STen- 
der, compact, highly precise. Fits 
the coat pocket, $120 and up with 
carrying cast. Illustration at left 
shows the famous Filmo 70-D 
camera in action. $245 and up 
in Sesamee-locked case. Other 
Filmos from $180 up 


All Filmos use 50 or 100 
foot films 


For black and white pictures, 
Filmo cameras use Eastman 
Safety Film (16mm) in the yel- 
low box — both regular and 
panchromatic — obtainable at 
practically all dealers handling 
cameras and supplies. Filmo 
cameras and Filmo projectors 
are adaptable, under license 
from Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, for use of Kodacolor 
Film for home movies in full 
color. Cost of film covers de- 
veloping and return postpaid, 
within the country where proc- 
essed, ready to show at home or 
anywhere with Filmo projector. 





Look for this sign—the mark 
of Authorized Filme Dealers 
Everywhere 


& HOWELL 


Professional Results with Amateur Ease 


BELL & HOWELL CO., Dept. T, 1810 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago 
New York + Hollywood + London(B&HCo.,Ltd.) + Established 1907 









Sleep in Comfort 


on the trail or in camp 






































































| DowneRicute Comrort 
| SLEEPING BAG 


Meets Every Requirement 


: Adaptable to Any Temperature:—It has three lay- 
ers of covering which can be pulled over one at a 
time as needed. 


Most Compact:—lIt is packed into a smaller roll 
than any other sleeping bag of equal size and 
weight. 

Easy to Keep Clean:—It has a detachable lining 
that can be taken out and washed. 


Lighter Weight:—It weighs less than any other 
sleeping bag of equal size and warmth. 


Accommodates Two People:—It can be used one 
robe under, one robe over at temperatures down 
to freezing. 


This Is the One All-Around Sleeping Bag 
Suitable for Use Anywhere, Any Time 
Spring—Summer—Fall—W inter. 


| If your dealer does not have it write for complete 
: description and prices—free Circular 


HIL W. HANN 
CAMP EQUIPMENT 


Room 1513—19 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
KEEP WARM WITH 


oLD-PRuF 


o 
‘100% Bar 3 YiRsin 
ANNs MP 


“BLANKETS 













Made extra heavy for 
Outdoor wear. In light 
tan shade suitable for 
home or camp. 

SEND NO yi 
; ‘ay Postman on deliv 
Money Back It Not Satisfied 


WHITAKER WOOLEN MI 
eer 


RIDGE AVE. & SCOTT'S LANE, PHILA, 1 j 











Fiala Pat. Sleeping Bag 


“1 slept alone—snug and warm. 
My two companions suffered with 
two wool blankets, huddled 
together” —Horace Kephart 

Scientifically correct, warm, 
sanitary; can be washed, sun- 
ned and dried. Best for out- 
door sleeping, tour and camp. 
Write for prices and testi- 


monials. 

FIALA MINIATURE Prism Bin- 
oculars, a new 8x24 glass; weighs 
only 10 oz. Center focus. Just 

the glass for Hunters, Sports $34 

and Nature LOver.......ccsssssrse 

Zeiss Wide 8x30 ‘“‘Deltrentis’’ $66 










Prismiris Pocket Binocular— 
6X Genuine prism. 12 02...... 
Sportsman’s Compass... ecocee $3.50 


Bort ae ie $10 
A. * TALA, 47 Warren St., N.Y. City 
. SAVE MONEY-PAY rine) Bg 


for this 


BRELLAT 


FULLY EQUIPPED 


Madeot Guratte weatherproof Khaki Tent F’ brie; com- 
pam hy , screened wind ow and door, — loth, 
Jointed poles and carrying b: 
















77 ft. on $13. 95. det ered Sametent 0 axa }4ft and “and 

Setelteeen Satisfaction guaran’ — 

i SEND NO MONEY. Just name and address. Pay 
ij only price of Tent on delivery. We prepay Express. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
Factory Prices save you Money. 


TE NT COMPANY 


| St. Louis. Pio. | 


















the sort. Get two strong sticks that will 
stand a strain and hold one of these up- 
right, half-way between the two ends of 
the rope. With the other stick take a loop 
in the rope. The upright stick acts as a 
fulcrum and the other is twisted slowly 
around it, as a windlass would be turned. 
This leverage augmented by help from 





Illustrating the leverage principal of the 
Spanish windlass 


the engine will probably pull your car out 
of the mire. 

When a car skids, the rear wheels or- 
dinarily do most of the skidding. Under 
such circumstances it is usually inadvis- 
able to use the brakes. It is preferable to 
shut the power nearly off without using 
the brakes. At the same time turn the 
front wheels in the same direction that 
the rear wheels are skidding. Be careful 
not to stall the engine. 

Dry sand is always a potential trouble 
maker. Wet sand is usually harmless. 
With mud, the reverse order holds true. 
Dry mud is harmless. Wet mud may slip 
you into trouble. But even at that it sel- 
dom proves as annoying as a treacherous 
stretch of sand. 

Tire chains as a preventative measure 
are not as useful in sand as in mud. Trac- 
tion surface for the tires is what is needed 
most in the case of sand; gripping power 
is of secondary importance. A partially 
deflated tire supplies the requisite traction 
surface. Letting some air out of your tires 
is the most simple preventative against get- 
ting stuck in a stretch of loose sand, this 
being equally applicable to seashore and 
desert. 

Particularly vicious stretches may re- 
quire added precautionary measures. 
Wrappings of burlap or rope around the 
rear wheels are sometimes used with good 
effect. In the early days of desert motor- 
ing, it was quite the thing to lay brush or 
strips of canvas or even strips of chicken 
wire on the sand in the route of travel. 
These methods may still be used to advan- 
tage in places off the beaten path. Ordi- 
narily, the risk of getting stuck in desert 
sand is not what it was. 

While upon the subject of desert travel, 
mention might be made of the extreme 
heat. Today it is the chief obstacle. One 
way to outwit the heat is to lay-up during 
the daytime and travel at night. Many mo- 
torists follow this scheme. But if you 
travel by day, take your time about it. 

As in the case of mud, the important 
factor when heading into a stretch of loose 
sand is to keep on going. Don’t allow the 
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car to stall. Once a car stalls, you have a 

real job on your hands getting started 
again. The stalling usually comes from 
too long a wait before shifting to a lower 
gear. Shift as soon as the momentum of 
the car begins to die. 

Not all sand hazards will stall you and 
bury you in. There’s a curious variety of 
sand on some of the western roads that 
will treat you to a resounding bump. This 
sand is fine, powdery stuff, almost like 
flour. Chuck holes are filled with it. And 
if a wheel finds one of these chuck holes, 
it sinks to the bottom with a thud. The 
sand in the holes has no substance. 

If you happen to get stuck in either 
mud or sand, you will probably be grate- 
ful for a small piece of board about a 
foot square to serve as a flat and firm 
foundation for the jack. Although a 
smooth rock will serve as well, the rock is 
not always at hand. A small piece of 
board is worth being carried in the car— 
also a small spade and a tow-rope. 


FOOLING A COYOTE 


HROUGH the courtesy of the 

Western Development Agent of the 
Great Northern Railway, we are enabled 
to publish the following report of Ranger 
F, L, “Nick” Carter of Glacier National 
Park: 

“IT was crossing Lake McDonald on the 
last lap of my January ski patrol around 
the Park. Somewhere near the center of 
the lake I ran across a coyote which scur- 
ried rapidly toward shore. I scarcely re- 
call just what was my motive, other than 
being curious to discover what he would 
do, as I dropped on one knee and started 
a series of protracted yowls as nearly like 
those of a coyote as I could make them. 
The dog suddenly stopped, about-faced 
and started to come toward me. I contin- 
ued as he drew nearer. A half-mile inter- 
vened—a quarter. Soon he was within a 
hundred yards of me, barking, growling, 
snarling, with jaws snapping and hair 
bristling. He moved restlessly and began 
circling to the windward side of me. Sud- 
denly he caught my scent. Barking 
stopped, the tail dropped between his legs, 
a surprised beast dashed headlong from 
me. In all my years of experience in coy- 
ote-infested territory, I have never heard 
of a parallel case of a coyote thus being 
lured closer to a human being by imita- 
tive yapping. But, that’s my story and 
I'll stick to it.” 

Have any of our readers had an experi- 
ence of this kind? 


THAT NASTY POISON IVY 


HE time is here again when the joy 
of a camping or fishing trip may have 
the edge taken off by a good dose of poison 
ivy. To many vacationists, it is the bane 
of an otherwise happy existence. Every 
remedy from lead acetate to Christian 


Science has been tried. Some are good— 


others good for nothing. 

Through the efforts of a number of 
scientists, there are now several antidotes 
which are very effective. They also have 
pe | aioe advantage of being easily ap- 
plie 

Dr. James F. Couch of the United States 
Department of Agriculture has discovered 
a potent remedy. Human nature seems to 
prefer remedies to preventives anyway, 
so Dr. Couch’s sytem will undoubtedly 
prove the most popular. He suggests the 
application of a five percent solution of 
potassium permanganate to the itching 
and blistered parts. Very simple—all you 
have to do is to bathe freely those af- 
flicted portions of your anatomy with this 
solution. It works just as well for poison 
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oak and poison sumac too. The poison 
will be oxidized and destroyed. 

The only possible objection to this 
treatment is that it leaves a brown stain 
on the skin. This in turn can easily be 
removed by a one percent solution of 
oxalic acid or sodium bisulphite. Don’t 
try to quench your thirst with the former 
—it’s very poisonous. If you have a lot 
of surplus energy and time on your hands, 
soap and water will do the trick too. 

For those optimistic souls who feel 
perfectly confident that they will contract 
a dose of poison ivy the first time they 
go out, Dr. James B. McNair of the Field 
Museum in Chicago recommends a five 
percent solution of ferric chloride in a 
50-50 mixture of glycerin and water. Ap- 
ply this to all exposed parts and let it dry. 
This does not give you license to dash 
merrily through every poison ivy thicket 
you see, but with reasonable precautions, 
it is almost foolproof. It seems that the 
iron combines with the poisonous prin- 
ciple of the ivy, changing it into a harmless 
compound. 

So take along either of these dopes— 
choice depending upon whether you are 
an optimist or a pessimist. In either case, 
you may henceforth look upon that three- 
leaved, gloom-dispensing weed with com- 
parative equanimity. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CLUB BREAD 


Campinc Eprtor: 
What is club bread? I have been told that this 
is a good camper’s substitute for ordinary bread. 
F. {iLxs. 


Ans.—Club bread is very good but is not al- 
ways the simplest thing in the world to make. It 
is a form of biscuit. It is generally recommended 
that you cut down a young black birch about 3 
inches in diameter. After peeling it you place 
it in a slanting position over the fire. Next make 
some dough out of any good self-raising flour 
and wind some of this around the birch. Turn 
the club around occasionally and keep a very hot 
fire going during the operation. 

Campinc EpiTor. 


HUNTING KNIVES 


CamPinc Eprtor: 

What length blade should I get on a hunting 
knife for general camp use? Do you advise a 
knife with or without a guard? I have never used 
a hunting knife to any great extent, and I am 
afraid I might cut myself unless the knife has 
a guard. 

Rotanp BIsBee. 


Ans.—A knife with a 4-inch blade is just about 
right. Anything longer than this is useless. 

The question of a guard is largely a matter 
of personal choice. For my own taste, I wouldn’t 
advise one, I don’t see any reason why you should 
cut yourself and my principal objection to a 
guard is that it will not as a rule allow the knife 
to be sufficiently well inserted in its sheath and 
the result may be that you will lose it. 

f course, this can be overcome by fastening 
the knife to your belt by means of a leather 
thong. This is not a bad stunt in any event, es- 
pecially if the knife fits rather loosely in the 
sheath. However, use your own discretion. 

CampinG Epiror. 


PACK BASKETS VS. PACKSACKS 


Campinc Eprtor: 

A friend and I are going on a hiking trip in 
the Adirondacks. Would you advise a pack basket 
or a packsack? What type in either case would 
you recommend? 

Hartiey K. Jonnson. 


Ans.—A_packsack would be by far the most 
advisable. if it is absolutely essential for you to 
carry a lot of bulky articles, such as canned and 
bottled goods, a pack basket would be all right, 
but on a hiking trip, this would certainly not be 
sensible, The Caches are extremely clumsy and 
heavy and you would experience considerable 
difficulty in aie country with such a pack. 
. You would do by far better to get a good prac- 
tical packsack—such as the Duluth or the Ness- 
muk, The former type is especially popular, as 
you can pack it flatter than those with the boxed 
sides. The Duluth is made up in the form of an 
ordinary bag. 

Campinec Epiror. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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Cairo, The Pas, or Chicoutimi 


Woods Outdoor Sleeping 
Robes, priced $20.00 to 
$67.50, are sold by lead- 
ing dealers as the best. If 
not doglore’ please write 


SF your heart on a hunt on the Mississippi’s sandbars, in 
the brule along those 510 miles of new steel stretching 
north from The Pas, or in the hardwoods at your dad’s old 
deer club. Wherever you go, near or far, you will never know 
goose-flesh at night in your Woods Arctic Down Sleeping Robe. 

Not only will you sleep comfortably in all weather—neither 
weight nor dampness will ever trouble you. The world’s best- 
known hunter’s bedroll. Lightest yet warmest; most hygienic; 
famous for 25 years. 

Interlined with Woods Everlive Down from Northern water- 
fowl—self-regulated by Nature’s best method to maintain body- 
heat temperature. No taking off or putting on extra covers. 
Finest obtainable pure virgin wool kersey or army flannel lining. 
Cover of rainproofed light, strong windbreaker fabric. 


Arctic, 90"x90", 15% Ibs.,—$67.50; 78"x84", 14 lbs.—$58.50. 
Arctic Junior, 90x90", 10 lbs.,—$57.00; 78"x84", 82 lbs.,—$46.50. 


to us. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Folders giving full 
details of all Robes, also 
experiences of 
many Woods 
Robe owners, 
FREE on re- 


quest. 






Warmest Yet Lightest 





WOODS MANUFACTURENG COce ETDe . 
3001 LAKE ST., OGDENSBURG, N.Y... tN CANADA, OTTAWA, ONT: 








And when we say 
“guaranteed protection” we mean it— 








/ 
ranteed PROTEC TION. 


You cadn’t duplicate a 
cgi aay od simply 
‘ . ‘ ause e i 

in a Dickeybird-Kamper. When you which make ~ oa 
buy a Dickeybird-Kamper you have en- leader are PATENTED and 
tirely solved your problem concerning com- used exclusively on our prod- 
fort and protection outdoors, in any kind of ucts. Material, workmanship, 
weather. Here’s a tent that stands up with a beauty of. design, and supe- 
strength that defies any storm—a tent that rior construction make this 
in addition to its roominess, keeps out the tent “your tent” with a ven- 
cold and the rain, and gives you a night of | geance. Ask your dealer, or 






real sleep. write for catalog. 
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Experienced Campers 
“know their tents” 


Anything less than the dependable all-weather 
protection of a Carpenter tent is just as bad 
as no protection at all. Experienced campers 
know this. Thousands of them save money by 
using the same Carpenter tents year after year. 


Everything for Camping 


Carpenter tents stand up in all weather. Auto 
tents, fabricated by Carpenter’s expert tent- 
makers, fold compactly to fit the running board. 


Write today for our catalog No. 600. It tells 
all about camping—lists everything to take. 


Geo-B-CaRPENnTER & Co, 


TENTS—AWNINGS—FLAGS 





Tentmakers for 89 years 


440 North Wells Street Chicago, II. 





FREE Booklet on 
ff GLOSE-TROTTER 


On the left 


+ + = and on the right, 
one-half minute later, 
CLOSED, dust proof! 


HINK of driving up to any stream, 

lake, or wooded section on the Ameri- 
ean continent with all the’ comforts of 
home, including electric lights, two double 
beds with spring mattresses, and a mos- 
quito-proof, storm-proof camp house on 
wheels! That is the GLOBE-TROTTER! 
Good for week-ends, vacations, or for 
year-around travel. Write now for pro- 
fusely illustrated booklet absolutely free! 


GLOBE-TROTTER, 


Th Ine. 
3838 Florence St., Shreveport, Louisiana 





‘MEGEAT 


THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR BASKET 


Saves Ice 


Keeps Food Longer 


Convenient, attractive, durable—the Megeath Refrig- 


erator Basket is ideal for every outdoor need. Ice 
compartments at each end with drain valve, rubber 
gaskets, rubber feet. Takes up but small space in your 
car. Fully insulated and air tight. Only 38.00. 


THE DWIGHT McBRIDE Co. 


Manufacturers of the famous Bird Dog Palace 
GOLDEN CITY, MO. 
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MY GREATEST THRILL 
(Continued from page 63) 


now headed dead away from me, and he 
somehow gave me the feeling that he was 
spreading that lofty white banner for 
flouting purposes. Is there anything in the 
woods more derisive than the vanishing 
flag of an illustrious whitetail ? 

Painfully I watched him go, marveling: 
at his great size, at his burliness, and at 
the weird-looking brush-heap swaying on 
his head. 

While all this was happening, my two 
boys were walking disconsolately out to 
the road to meet the driver, who had now 
stopped whooping, indicating that the 
affair was over and the last chance gone. 
Watching the palpable departure of the 
Last Chance, I felt that the morning had 
been made a very perfect and complete 
failure, and probably because of some fool 
jump or twitch I had made at one of those 
psychological seconds that you read about. 
At any rate some one had blundered, and 
circumstances strongly suggested that I 
was in line to be decorated for block- 
headedness. 

In hunting, as in almost everything 
else, a man may not be greatly to blame; 
if, however, he has fumbled the only 
chance that anybody had, he must carry 
the burden for the whole blamed business 
of failure. You can count on the unex- 
pected to happen not once but many times 
in the big timber. 

I glanced toward my boys. Then I took 
a farewell and languishing look toward 
the careening buck. Oh, what did I see? 
About a hundred and fifty yards from the 
road I saw him take a crafty slant to the 
right, and at that instant it dawned on me 
that he was making for an old stand of 
some renown far down in a woodland 
corner. Here, then, was another chance, 
but surely a glimmering one. 

I knew that if I ran straight toward the 
stand he would see me and bear away 
from it. Therefore, I ran up the road as 
fast as I could go, without trying to keep 
my eyes on the deer. Two hundred yards 
from where I had started, I turned down 
toward the left and raced through a pine 
thicket. The stand, I now knew, was not 
more than a good gunshot ahead. 


OPOGRAPHICALLY, this was one 

of those eternal triangle things. I 
had run the two short sides, and the deer 
was running the hypotenuse; but he ran 
his side on a long curve. Yet I never could 
have come to the apex at the same time 
that he did had he not stopped to listen— 
pause somewhere for a moment to skulk 
in standard whitetail fashion. I did not 
see him do this, but he must have made a 
halt somewhere along the line. 

By the time I had run forty yards far- 
ther, out of the corner of my left eye I 
saw the stag coming like a Barnegat 
breaker. He was going to give me a fair 
chance. I stopped, breathing hard, as you 
may well believe. I steadied myself as 
best I could, and as the splendid old fugi- 
tive sailed by broadside I let him have 
the choke barrel. I saw him flinch—a sure 
sign that he had been struck. But he 
went on without apparent effort, and a 
myrtle thicket swallowed him, horns and 
all. 

Walking over to the place where he had 
passed, I found blood, but very little of it. 
Within a few minutes I had called up my 
boys and the driver. All of us took up the 
trail, the boys jubilantly but I with a 
little misgiving, for the old stag seemed 
to me to be going strong when I last 
viewed him. 

Within half a mile, stretched beneath 
one of the pines under which, I doubt not, 


he had often roamed, lay the rugged old 
veteran, his last race over. He had been 
struck by nine buckshot, but apparently 
not one of them had lodged in a really 
vital place. Indeed, I have often noticed 
that a single shot will sometimes make a 
deer fall as if struck by lightning, whereas 
at other times a buck may travel far and 
may even escape with blood streaming 
from many wounds, 

Our return to the plantation was some- 
thing like a triumph. One gets a special 
thrill out of the possibility of wresting 
success from fortune at the very last min- 
ute. My securing this stag was almost 
purely a matter of luck. And as for his 
size, he was by far the largest deer I ever 
saw in the woods. 

Now, as his strange mounted head 
looks at me from the walls of my den, 
I live over my greatest thrill as a deer- 
hunter, and I try to pass on the thrill to 
my fellow sportsmen. I do not know that 
it is fair to call the experience a thrill, 
for it consisted of four climaxes: first, 
when I saw the great stag; next, when he 
made the fatal leap away from me; then, 
when I saw him coming within gunshot, 
and finally, when I saw his great horns 
glinting above his body, stretched beneath 
the yellow pine. 


BY ADVICE OF COUNSEL 
(Continued from page 27) 


“Why should they? It wasn’t any colder 
last night than it was the night before. 
No; they’re here somewhere, if we can 
find ’em.” 

They went on beating acre after acre 
of alder and birch, the saplings crowding 
thickly from the soft, sweet soil. Wild 
berry vines and thorn-bush levied painful 
toll upon the gunners, even through the 
heavy canvas of shooting-jackets and 
breeches. Sport made one solid stand and 
seemed relieved to have located something 
tangible at last. When the Sniper stepped 
past the dog, there came a most unex- 
pected uproar, and a ring-necked pheasant 
went out ofa bunch of willows and soared 
away across the brook. 

“By George! A pheasant away up 
here!” some one exclaimed, and Sport 
glanced around apologetically, as if he 
would have said, “Really, now, I hadn't 
an idea that it was one of those things!” 

Shortly before lunch-time, as the Sniper 
entered a small patch of alders fairly high 
on the hillside, something moved sudden- 
ly at his feet. The first woodcock—a big 
hen—got up before him and went away 
through the tops. Watching its flight, the 
gunner had the illusion that splinters and 
sparkles of sunlight glanced from the 
twigs as the bird passed. Except for a 
baffled sensation and a whiff of burnt 
powder in the air, that was all he had 
from the encounter. In the next clump a 
second bird sprang up. This one was 
caught by the twenty-bore at the top of 
its initial leap. 

“I’ve found ’em!” he called to his com- 
panion. 

But the opinion was optimistic and pre- 
mature. Not another bird could they find 
on that hillside. The two retired for lunch, 
chagrined and puzzled, for never before 
had either found so much evidence of 
woodcock and so few birds. 

“They've gone. Must have moved last 
night,” declared the Judge, and his friend 
nodded in reluctant agreement. 

There remained, however, a thick stand 
of alder and birch covering a knoll of 
some three or four acres that seemed a 
bit too high to hold birds. An old rail 
fence angled along one edge of the place 
—a grand corner for native partridge and 
a sweet spot to entice a gunner to pause 
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and smoke a contemplative pipe in the 
warm October sunshine. But there was 
nothing here to promise woodcock after 
the failure of the perfect ground of the 
morning. 

The Judge and the Sniper responded to 
the invitation of a broad, lichen-cushioned 
top rail, and smoked and dangled their 
heels and gossiped for a time. Then, by 
common indifferent consent, they clam- 
bered down and followed the setter into 
the thicket. 

“Point!” exclaimed the Judge softly. 

There was Sport—a rigid, high-headed 
creature, standing magnificently against 
the dull tints of the thicket. One brown 
eye he rolled beseechingly in the Sniper’s 
direction, an appeal to hurry and secure 
stock in the enterprise before dividends 
were declared. But before that gentleman 
could move, three woodcock went up at 
once, whistling and twittering as they 
took their different ways over the alder 
tops. One came down amid a shower of 
shattered twigs as the Judge fired. 

That was the beginning of the hottest 
corner on woodcock ever recorded in those 
parts, and that it was not more carefully 
recorded is due to the prevailing excite- 
ment and stress. The Judge, follower of a 
careful and conservative habit of thought, 
concluded that the place harbored forty 
woodcock. The Sniper, whose report pos- 
sibly was influenced by the astounding 
fact that he had seen four birds in the air 
at once, thought there were half a hun- 
dred. They sprang at every step, and when 
a shot was fired the alders seethed with 
nervous, twittering timberdoodles. There 
were birds which one could see, and there 
were others only vaguely recorded by the 
dim and outer edges of vision. 

Sport, whose excellent reputation had 
been earned by years of meritorious con- 
duct in quail country, forgot the righteous 
habits. of his days and put in an hour of 
the sort of behavior that is best forgot- 
ten. To him, woodcock were odd and un: 
usual little beggars, confused and confus- 
ing, of dubious legitimacy as game birds. 
They had, he thought, a miserable hair- 
trigger habit of jumping when you thought 
they’d lie tight and lying tight when they 
ought to jump. 

“Look at that one now! Springing way 
over there by that thorn-apple—no one 
within twenty yards of him! And whoa! 
This one whistling like a fool and getting 
up right in a man’s whiskers! The ground 
is simply dredged with scent—you can’t 
be sure of anything. Maybe I am getting 
a little nervous! Whoa! There goes an- 
other! And another! My! My! What will 
the Cap’n say to me?” 


T this point a sympathetic authority 
stepped in, and Sport was retired to 
the fence for a recess to enable him to re- 
cover his equanimity and to profit by ad- 
vice of his counsel. Thus fortified, he again 
took to the alders and with restored com- 
posure behaved from then on with ac- 
customed dignity and distinction. 

The Judge and the Sniper, governed 
alike by law and conscience, quit with the 
legal limit of four birds each, honestly 
including the single which they had taken 
in the morning. 

“That,” remarked the Judge, glancing 
back to where the alders were making a 
patch of misty purple against the dun 
hillside, “is the finest bit of woodcock 
cover between the Adirondacks and the 
Atlantic! The birds feed all over the valley 
and come into that corner to rest during 
the day. What wouldn’t Bill Holsapple 
give to know of this place!” 

“What’ll we tell him if he asks us?” 
. “Lie. Lie to him. Lie with all the bland, 
ingenious dexterity at your command. Tell 

(Continued on page 73) 
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THE CHOICE OF EXPERIENCED SPORTSMEN 


Instinctively the sportsman who knows and demands the best in equipment, chooses an 
ANGELUS SLEEPING BAG. They meet the requirements of any climate, insuring warm, 
comfortable and restful sleep—even in zero weather. 


THE “LEADER” THE “POLAR” 


Covered with waterproofed army duck, heavily Filled with lambs wool and covered with water- 
filled with Kapok—Zipper down side and bottom. proofed army duck. Has Zipper down side and 
Weighs only 13 ths. Size 36” x 80”. Cotten. Weighs only 8 tbs. Size 36” x 80”. 

Price $18.00. Price $24.00, 


If your local dealer cannot supply you, order 
direct from us, giving your dealer’s name. 


THE BILTMORE ERO MFG. CO. 


2401 Santa Fe Ave. 2234 Ogden Ave. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Chicago, IIl. 


DEALERS: SEND FOR FREE NEW CATALOG 


BUY NO TENT. 


Until You Get the Premax Free List of Leading Tent Makers 
ATENT is no better than its equip- 


ment. Even with the finest canvas, 
“atent with cheap equipment is rarely 
a good buy. Certain tent manufac- 
turersknowthis. Their names and the 
names of their products appear on the 
Premax list of leading tent makers... 
users of the finest equiqment obtain- 
able...Premax Steel Stakes, Poles and Umbrella Assem- 
lies. 
They’ve experimented with different kinds of equipment. 
And they’ve found that when Premax-equi , their 
tents give service. Campers praise the Premax Steel Stakes 
that drive into any ground, stay put and last a lifetime. 
They like the Premax Steel Poles and Umbrella Assemblies... the 
lightest, strongest, most compact and easily-erected tent supports 
evet devised. Do our money for a tent until you io 
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which tents are furnished with Premax Equipment. That’s the best 
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Genuine Duxbak Quality for Service 
“Sheds water like a duck’s back” 


Pak bak 


RESS for success in hunting. Get into a 
Pakbak Hunting Coat and see the difference. 
America’s most efficient hunting garment. In 
woods or fields, om marsh or open water, from 
sea level to mountain pass, you’re at your best. 


Comfort and protection, rain or shine, warm or 
cold. Real pivot sleeves that give your arms com- 
plete freedom. Patented Pakbak expanding game 
pocket, carries plenty; abundant other pockets. 
Genuine Duxbak cloth and tailoring. Get Duxbak 
breeches or long pants, Duxbak shell vest, leg- 
gins and hat-cap to match. At your dealer’s, or 


write us. New Style Book FREE. 









MPuxbak. Utica, NY. 
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This {s the Story: 
BASS FISHING IN 
FLORIDA 
By M. I. Wright 


HEN I left New York City last 

spring, I first went to Florida. 

I had a number of friends there 

who had been urging me for 
years to come down and take a whirl at 
the black bass fishing. Of course, almost 
everybody knows that this state is famous 
for the magnificent opportunities it af- 
fords in the way of salt water fishing, 
but not many folks realize the splendid 
fresh water fishing that is to be had there 
—especially black bass and 
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How Wise Are You! 


Field and Stream’s Monthly Outdoor Knowledge Contest 


ing type, 3%4 feet in length and made of 
Tonkin bamboo. It was fitted entirely 
with agate snake guides. The reel was of 
the quadruple-multiplying variety, which 
means that the handle turns four times for 
every revolution of the spool This is the 
only type of reel that is satisfactory for 
bait casting purposes and in order to in- 
sure efficient casting qualities, a jeweled 
reel equipped with a double handle is usu- 
ally preferable. 

The line is also a very important con- 
sideration. Most anglers, especially for 
Florida fishing, seem to favor exception- 
ally heavy lines testing as high as 24 or 
30 pounds. Such lines, to my mind, are 
totally unnecessary as a 12- or 14-pound 
line is much easier to cast with and I am 


expected, after traveling this great dis- 
stance from New York, to enjoy some 
marvelous bass fishing. I caught only one 
bass that day and he weighed just a little 
over two pounds. 

As far as I was concerned, these fish 
looked just about lie the small-mouth 
variety with which I was familiar. In fact, 
had I not known what species was found 
in Florida waters, I wouldn’t have noticed 
the difference. So I asked our guide, 
Charlie, just how one could distinguish a 
large-mouth from a small-mouth. 

He informed me that, in the first place, 
the angle of the mouth in the former ex- 
tends beyond the eye, and in the latter it 
terminates in front of the posterior edge 
of the eye. Also, that the small-mouth 
has about 17 rows of scales 
on its cheeks while the 





ouananiche. In fact, I didn’t 
realize it myself and it took 
more thar a little coaxing 
before I decided to go. 
What made me hesitate 

more than anything, per- F 
haps, is the fact that Flori- 
da waters are stocked only 
with the large-mouth spe- 
cies of black bass—scientifi- 
cally known as Salmoides 
dolomieu. I had done so 
much fishing for the gamy 
small-mouth variety in 
some of our northern states 
and Canada that I was rath- 
er prejudiced against his 
big-mouthed cousin. The 
small-mouth, as you know, 
is one of the so-called cold- 
water fishes, to which 
division the trouts and sal- 
mons also belong. Sa/moi- 
des is indigenous, as a rule, 
to the warmer’ waters 
though it is found in a good ~ 
many northern lakes as 


Furthermore, the large- 
mouth seldom if ever rises 
to a fly and I would rather 





1st Prize $25.00 


THE CONTEST 


EW PEOPLE realize just what an editor is up against in catch- 
ing errors. If a misstatement slips through, the average 
reader is quick ‘to catch it. How good an editor are you? Have 
you a critical nose? Here is your chance to prove it! The story 
on this page is filled with misstatements. Write a letter telling 
us just how many times Mr. Wright is wrong. 

To those correcting the largest number of misstatements 
accompanied by the most interesting letter concerning them we 
will give the prizes listed below. 

Send letters to: Knowledge Contest Editor, FIELD AND STREAM, 


578 Madison Avenue. New York City. 


PRIZES 


3rd Prize $10.00 


Awards to be above amounts in outdoor merchandise, advertised 
in Field and Stream during 1930 selected by the winner. 


CONDITIONS 


(1) Contest free and open to all, subscribers and non-subscribers alike. 
(2) Contestants may consult any kind of reference book for information. 
(3) Letter must not contain over 1000 words. (4) Letter must be re- 
well. ceived by FreLp AnD STREAM on or before August 10th, 1930. (5) Prizes 
will be awarded to contestants correcting greatest number of misstate- 
ments and who submit the most interesting letters as stated above. 
Winners’ name will be published in the second following issue. 


2nd Prize $15.00 


large-mouth has more than 
20. For some reason, I had 
supposed that there was a 
difference in the number of 
spines in the dorsal fin. 
Such is not the case, how- 
ever, for Charlie informed 
me that each species has 
ten of these dorsal spines. 

The next morning we 
were out on the lake short- 
ly after dawn. Luck was 
with us right from the 
start. We all caught plenty 
of bass during that entire 
morning and I can assure 
you it was great sport. The 
Florida large-mouth is not 
as good a scrapper as his 
small-mouthed cousin. 
That, however, is charac- 
teristic of all game fishes 
found in very warm waters, 
and not the fault of the fish. 


HAT afternoon we 
caught several more 
fish, but from the stand- 
point of numbers, it by no 
means equaled our morn- 
ing’s fishing. It was a red- 








do fly fishing than anything 
else. As I was later to find 
out, however, the size of the Florida bass 
more than made up for any gaminess 
which they might have lacked. 

Be that as it may, I arrived in Palm 
Beach, where I met my friends, early in 
May and we began our bass fishing opera- 
tions from that point. May is one of the 
very best months of the whole year for 
bass fishing in Florida. The fish have by 
that time finished their long winter hiber- 
nation period and have become very active 
again. Also, their spawning operations for 
the most part have now been completed, 
though we did see some evidence that the 
fish were still breeding. It is only at this 
time, incidentally, that the females can be 
distinguished from the males. We also 
observed several instances where the fe- 
males were carefully guarding the nests 
and keeping away all finny intruders. 

The first morning after my arrival at 
Palm Beach, we drove to a well-known 
lake 15 or 20 miles east of that city. I 
had brought a complete supply of tackle 
with me from New York. My friends had 
previously advised me as to just what 
would be required. 

My rod was of the regulation bait cast- 


certain that, if properly handled, it will 
hold any bass that ever swam. It may 
surprise some folks to know that experi- 
ments have shown that a 12-pound braided 
silk line will stretch from 2 to 2% feet 
for every 10 feet of its length before it 
will break. 

Also, from the standpoint of easy cast- 
ing qualities, I much prefer the hard- 
braided silk lines to those made of soft- 
braided silk. On this matter, however, 
most everyone seems to agree. 


ALSO brought along a good supply 

of 6-foot gut leaders and a stock of 
artificial baits of all kinds that would have 
made any tackle dealer jealous. These 
about completed my supply of tackle ex- 
cept for some minor incidentals. 

Well, to’ get back to our fishing, we 
arrived at the lake about ten o’clock in 
the morning. Fortunately, it was just 
starting to “bloom,” for this meant that 
we should probably have some good fish- 
ing. Strange as it may seem, however, we 
caught only a very few fish that entire 
day, and all of them small ones. To me 
this was a great disappointment as I fully 


letter afternoon for me, 
nevertheless, for I was lucky enough to 
catch what I was told by my friends is 
one of the largest bass ever caught in 
Florida—a 15%-pounder. That one fine 
fish was worth my whole trip to me and I 
wouldn’t have missed that thrill for any- 
thing in the world. I am frank to confess, 
however, that he did not put up as good 
a fight as many a 2- or 3-pound small- 
mouth of the North. 

Just to satisfy my curiosity, I tried some 
fly fishing. I cast for several hours that 
same evening but these fish simply would 
not look at a fly. The gaudiest creations in 
my book, such as Parmacheene Belle, 
Royal Coachman, Silver Doctor, Whirl- 
ing Dun and Sassy Cat, meant absolutely 
nothing to them. Thinking that these fish 
were perhaps more conservative in their 
tastes, I tried some sombre colored patterns 
as well—but all to no avail. So I just gave 
it up as a bad job. The guide had told me 
it was no use, but I didn’t believe him. 

The following morning, much to my 
regret, I had to bid my friends good-bye 
and start for the West. Florida bass fish- 
ing is really great sport and I can highly 
recommend it to all fresh water anglers, 
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him we got ’em all in the Sawmill Cover; 
that there was a late flight in. And listen ! 
Keep your ears open, too, while you're 
doing it. I’ve always suspected that Bill 
has a piece of cover somewhere up around 
Clark Pond where he gets a lot of prime 
shooting. If he gets off his guard talking 
about birds, he may drop an unintentional 
clue about it.” 

The Judge slipped his gun barrels into 
the case and put the case in the car. Then 
he paused for a contemplative moment, 
the lines of his broad, good-natured face 
reflecting a passing melancholy conclusion 
—a charitable, gently regretful acceptance 
of the knowledge of human frailty. The 
Judge was an honorable man. “The scoun- 
drel,” said he, continuing his thought 
aloud, “is so damnably deceitful about 
these things that you can’t depend upon 
him to answer you a frank question.” 


TEMPERATURE AND TROUT 
(Continued from page 33) 


I have caught all three kinds in the same 
stream. When the water gets too warm 
for one species, the others likewise refuse 
to rise. On the last evening of the season, 
when the water temperature was 74 de- 
grees and the air 89, my creel contained 
two brook trout and one brown, and I had 
returned several smaller brook trout to 
the water. 

The temperature of the water in the 


average large trout stream from daylight” 


to dark is by no means constant. On a 
normal bright day it will often change 
from ten to twelve degrees, and sometimes 
more. My log records that on June 10th, 
which was a bright, cloudless day, the Elk 
River of West Virginia rose from 50 de- 
grees at 7:15 in the morning to 67 degrees 
at 2:00 in the afternoon. On July 27th, 
the Black Moshannon in Pennsylvania 
rose from 64 degrees at 5:30 A. M. to 78 
at 6:00 P. M., and then dropped to 76 at 
8:00 in the morning. 

Barring sudden drops in the temperature 
of the air, the coolest water temperatures 
were recorded an hour or two after dawn, 
just before the sun reached the water. In 
the mountains, this would normally be be- 
tween six and seven o'clock in June. The 
maximum temperatures generally oc- 
curred about six in the evening ; and when 
this figure exceeded 75 degrees, the water 
seldom cooled sufficiently before dark to 
make fly-fishing productive of any rises. 

Under normal conditions I much prefer 
the evening, say from four or five o'clock 
until dark, to any other time of the day; 
but when the water is extremely warm, 
the early morning hours will prove the 
best, if not the only ones, when trout can 
be induced to take the fly. If the water at 
five in the evening is around 75 degrees, 
you might as well take things easy and 
get a good night’s rest, for you will want 
to be on the stream at the first rays of 
dawn the following morning. From then 
until seven or eight o’clock, you may en- 
joy some very fair fishing; but later than 
that, unless the weather suddenly turns 
cooler, the rises will likely cease until the 
following early morning. 


SAVE YOURSELF! 
(Continued from page 31) 


those of non- venomous snakes are round. 
The copperhead is of pale brown color- 
ing, crossed with rich reddish bands of 
hour-glass formation. The water-moc- 
casin is of dull olive coloring, with trans- 
verse bands. 

Aside from pit-vipers, the only poison- 
ous snakes in America are the corals, of 
which there are two species : the harlequin, 
found in the Southeast, and the Sonora 
in Arizona and New Mexico. The corals 
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are among the prettiest of snakes, being 
vividly ringed with scarlet, yellow and 
black, the red and black rings the broad- 
est. "Several species of non-venomous 
snakes are similarly colored. The yellow 
rings of the true corals border the black, 
while with the non-venomous imitators 
pairs of black rings border each yellow 
one. 

The corals belong to the cobra family. 
Tradition, according to a medical man, 
rates them the most deadly of reptiles 
found north of the American tropics. They 
are recluses, rarely are encountered cas- 
ually, and the authentic record of bites 
by them is fragmentary. I can find no 
recommendation as to special treatment. 

The literature of treatment of bites by 
pit-vipers relates mostly to the rattlers, 
which seem to cause most of the fatalities 
resulting from bites of snakes in this 
country. The seriousness of a bite by any 
of these snakes varies with numerous 
circumstances. The potency of the venom 
of different species, even of the same 
family of snakes, varies. The larger the 
snake, the greater the volume of venom 
it may inject. A big diamond-back rat- 
tler, for example, may inject, by a single 
thrust, three or four times a “lethal dose.” 

The part of the body bitten, the dis- 
tance of the bite from the heart, the 
direct entry of venom into large veins 
or arteries—all have important bearing 
on the rapidity and intensity of the toxic 
effect. Some non-venomous snakes may 
bite in the manner of poisonous ones, in 
which case the application of a prophy- 
lactic is all that should be done. 


YMPTOMS of the bite of a poisonous 

snake are profuse bleeding, swelling 
and increase of pain in the vicinity of the 
injury and, as the poison proceeds through 
the system, lethargy, sometimes to the 
point of coma, and complete paralysis. 

Of course, a patient should remain as 
quiet and cool as possible. All authorities 
say that the first measure of relief should 
be the placing of a tourniquet abeve the 
injury or between it and the heart. This 
should preferably be made from a piece of 
strong rubber, but a shirt sleeve or a 
necktie will do. It should be made tight 

enough to check the circulation of blood, 

and should be loosened every ten minutes 
or so to keep from mortifying the portion 
of the body from which blood has been 
cut off. 

Writers in medical fournals and books 
differ on what should be done next. Most 
of them say that a cross-cut incision 
should be made over each fang,mark, with 
care that no large vein or artery is 
slashed if no blood-vessel has been rup- 
tured. Bleeding should be encouraged in 
every way possible. An acquaintance of 
mine, by acting quickly in that way, got 
all the venom of a rattlesnake bite out 
of a calf of one of his legs in a few min- 
utes and had no need of other treatment. 

Many authorities still say that the best 
thing to inject into the incisions is a solu- 
tion of permanganate of potash. This was 
long the standard medical remedy. As 
this substance oxidizes rapidly, the theory 
was that it would take venom with it as 
it leaves a wound. 

I am advised by United States Public 
Health Service authorities and others 
that tests have shown this theory to be 
wholly without merit. These say it is 
mere cruelty to inject permanganate of 
potash. 

The authorities consulted, including the 
Public Health Service, say that in the 
cases of bites by any of the poisonous 
snakes common to this country antivenin 
should be used and may give some relief, 

(Continued on page 78) 





Treat ’em 


RouGu! 
—they’re made to like it 


Boone Mishkos are made for the man who 
wants boots that'll stand plenty of punish- 
ment— without passing any of it along to 
his feet! You can treat em rough—they’re 
made to like it! 

Take that sole, for instance. It’s a genu- 
ine Mishko—an exclusive Ball-Band 
product—tough, flexible, water-proof. It’s 
built to last as long as the upper—and it 
will outwear two leather soles! Notice 
that extra wide backstay, and those four 
rows of stitching. No chance for this boot 
to pull apart! 

And look at the upper. Of specially 
treated leather —soft and pliable —and 
TOUGH! Illustrated is the plain toe 
Boone Mishko—and even the toe is 
leather lined to stand hard knocks. (You 
can have the Moccasin style—if you 
prefer it.) 

And don’t forget 
these boots will 
keep your feet smil- 
ing. They’re made 
for comfort. Ask 
your dealer for 
Boone Mishkos, 
and look for the 
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MISS ENGLAND II 
WAS A MONSTROSITY 


By Henry Clay Foster 


HE public imagination had been 

caught and held by the challenge 

of Major Sir Henry O.'D. Se- 

grave to Commodore Gar Wood 
of the Detroit Yacht Club for the world’s 
speed crown on the water. It was certainly 
fascinating to contemplate—this contest 
between the two speed champions of land 
and water for the crown worn by one of 
them. 

In past years Gar Wood has held the 
British International (Harmsworth) 
Trophy almost without competition. The 
challengers who did try out against him 
were outclassed in a 
manner bordering on 
the ridiculous. Also 
some of the American 
boats built to aid Wood 
in defending the Trophy 
were also not to be 
classed with the famous 
Miss Americas of the 
speed king. 

3ut this year it was 
decidedly different. Se- 
grave astonished the 

- world when he drove 
Golden Arrow to a new 
world’s record of 231 
miles an hour when a 
207-mile speed had been 
the mark previously. 
His great car repre- 
sented much scientific 
research. 

But—and it’s a big 
word sometimes—and it 
is in this context. But— 
the designing and build- 
ing of a world’s cham- 
pion motor car was 
founded on an enormous 
amount of knowledge 
developed throughout 
the history of automo- 
bile development. Champion motor boats 
are still experimental. 

When Segrave came here a year and 
a half ago with his Miss England, she was 
practically unseaworthy. Gar Wood, him- 
self, aided the Briton in making her fit to 
race. And Segrave’s victory over Gar 
Wood was a mere technical one, as 
Miss America VII was far the superior 
in speed and maneuverability of Miss 
England. 

When the confirmed details of Miss 
England II first reached this country 
some time ago we stood aghast. Surely 
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This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











Sir Henry was trying to “kid” us. And 
yet the despatches possessed every ap- 
pearance of authenticity. They have been 
repeated often enough now to insure us 
against misprints and errors in transmit- 
ting them. 

Sir Henry ever expected to win 
against Gar Wood with the boat described, 
he would soon have encountered enough 
difficulties to change his mind and many 
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The 1930 hull-weight rule requires all racing boats to make a certain 
weight according to the class of motor used 


things about the boat and its power plant. 

Any motor boat expert would be in- 
clined to doubt the description of Miss 
England II if he undertook to judge her 
by her specifications alone. It is almost 
impossible to conceive of optimism so mon- 
umental, And when you think about it you 
will agree with me, I am sure. 

Just fancy—and it all appears to be ac- 
curate, mind you—a boat with twin motors 
working through a gear-box forward to 
turn a single propeller! The designers of 
fast small boats in England seem unable 
to learn about torque despite some hard 
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lessons they have had. Torque is the twist 
of the screw propeller and is a very tan- 
gible factor in racing boats with great 
power and extremely light hulls. 

Miss Barbara Marian Carstairs, who 
challenged last year, brought over a boat 
which had three—yes, three—960 h. p. mo- 
tors with three propellers—all turning in 
the same direction! Imagine the torque! 
It was a colossal blunder to think of a 
three-motored boat in the first place. The 
power cannot be transmitted properly, 
and Americans learned that in 1910 or 
thereabout, when Restless and other such 
beats were built to defend the Harms- 
worth Trophy then in this country. And 
three propellers turning in the same di- 
rection! Even if only two had been turn- 
ing the same way, the boat would have 
been unmanageable at 
certain speeds. Miss 
Carstairs’ challenger 
was weighted to offset 
the torque at high speed, 
but—she listed terribly 
at rest and was only 
right at high speed 
which risked the life of 
the driver to attain. 


WIN motors, twin 

screw _ installation, 
with propellers turning 
in opposite directions, 
are the secrets of Gar 
Wood’s well balanced 
champions. After all, 
the proper application 
of power is essential to 
winning in the unlimi- 
ted power class more 
than in all others, be- 
cause that power is so 
great in proportion to 
the hull weight and 
measurements. 

The twin motors Sir 
Henry chose were 
special Rolls-Royce mo- 
tors said to have been 
developed for the Air 
Ministry. We are told that these motors 
were to work at 12,500 revolutions per 
minute! On this side of the water no motor 
has yet turned up that fast and hung to- 
gether, so far as is known. An engine 
speed of 10,000 r.p.m. is regarded as im- 
possible from the practical angle, and few 
have been turned up that high even in 
experimental laboratories. At such speeds 
valve springs have not yet been found 
which could function efficiently. 

There was no chance of this being a typo- 
graphical error, as Hubert Scott Paine, 
associate to Segrave, enlarged on the “in- 
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credible speed” of the motor and declared 
that the motor in Miss England turned at 
6,800 r.p.m., which he said was regarded 
as revolutionary two years ago. However, 
we know that 6,800 r.p.m. was by no 
means unknown here about that time, as 
little engines, such as those powering the 
Duke of York challengers the year be- 
fore, turned up to 6,500 r.p.m. H. G, Fer- 
guson, holder of 10 out of the 34 outboard 
records allowed last year, turned up his 
32-horse power, two-cycle outboard motor 
at 6,800 r.p.m. to make his 49.47 miles an 
hour on Lake Elsinore in California. But 
12,500 r.p.m.! Not yet over here—and we 
think, not yet over there. That “incredible 
speed” of 12,500 r.p.m, is likely to remain 
incredible and impossible. 

The propeller, according to announce- 
ment at the time was another special 
item—36 inches—one yard—in diameter ! 
It is hardly possible that they figured on 
turning this huge wheel at anywhere near 
12,500 r.p.m., so we can be sure that there 
was a reduction ratio in the gear box. 
What an installation! How much better 


it would have been if they had figured two | 


propellers on direct drive shafts! 


HE hull of Miss England II was 
pear-shaped and carried a huge ver- 
tical fin aft like the tail of an airplane 
body. The stream-lining was fine, and the 
science involved apparently sound. In con- 
struction, however, the hull was peculiar. 
The primary layer of the skin was an alloy 
like duraluminum, expected to give the 
hull strength. Seven-ply mahogany was 
bolted to the frames below the water-line. 
It was believed by many experts in this 
country that the hull would not be strong 
enough to withstand the strain of her 
enormous power, but until the tragedy 
occurred on Lake Windmere it was not 
known here that Miss England II carried 
a “detachable step” also. 

However strongly that detachable step 
was built—it could hardly have been at- 
tached with sufficient strength to with- 
stand the frightful force of the water 
battering against it at 100 miles an hour— 
or near it. 

We are told that a hull was designed 
around the motors. This implies that in 
the minds of the designers it was second- 
ary to the power plant. 

That hull should have been stronger 
and heavier and with a built-in step— 
at all costs. Personally, I don’t take any 
stock in the driftwood theory. And I be- 
lieve it was structural weakness of the 
hull plus the terrific torque or twist of 
the single propeller, that sent the great 
Segrave to an untimely end. 

Gar Wood had his twin screw Miss 
America VI go to pieces with him on 
the Detroit River in 1928—and he and 
his mechanic survived with minor in- 
juries. She was a balanced boat and such 
types in speed demons are. more stable 
than single-screw boats under all or any 
conditions. 


INSURANCE FOR OUTBOARD 
MOTOR BOATS 


N an effort to give further aid to small 

boat owners, directors of the National 
Outboard Association have extended the 
Association’s insurance plan for members 
to include protection and indemnity in- 
surance. Never before has liability in- 
Surance been offered to owners of 
outboard equipment at anywhere near the 
low rates offered under this new plan. 

Earlier in the year, the N. O. A. an- 
nounced a plan under which owners and 
dealers might obtain coverage against loss 
by fire, lightning or theft and all marine 
perils including transportation risks. An 
arrangement was made with a leading in- 
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FOLD-LIGH 


ped capable power 


compacted within 
new limits of lightness, 
handiness, portability — 
what a boon to the fisher- 
man who seeks far-away 
pools — to the cottager 
who needs a dependable 
“water taxi”—to the 
yachtsman tired of toil 
at the oars of a dinghy! 














































Not merely in one feature — but in every char. 
acteristic that could add value to a motor in its 
power class, Fold-Light is outstanding! 


Fold-Light weighs only 29 pounds; thus it is the 
lightest twin outboard by a very wide margin. 





Fold-Light folds — instantly and easily — thus re- 
ducing bulk to half—and permitting stowing in a 
carrying case less than 18 inches long. 


Fold-Light develops 2% horsepower — drives 
average boats 7 to 10 miles an hour. Special 
waterproof magneto insures easy starting. An 
automatic system provides lubrication direct to 
the main bearings. Rubber bearings cushion the 
power head and insulate vibration from the boat. 
win mufflers quiet exhaust noises. 

See the Fold-Light at any Evinrude, Elto or Lockwood 
dealer — or write for complete descriptive literature! 


TBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION 
inrude, President 5064- 27th St., Milwaukee 


by EVINRUDE €440° 


and LOcKWwoOoD 
Dealers throughout the world 





The Most Useful of all Water Craft! 


. 
OR all around service a Cruisabout is unequalled. 
Her speed enables you to get to the fishing grounds 
in minutes instead of hours—her large cockpit and 
decks give plenty of room for fishing or day boating 
by a large party. 

The cozy cabin accommodates four people and has a large 
toilet room with plenty of storage space, four soft, wide, com- 
fortable berths and a galley where real meals can be prepared. 
Screened windows instead of portholes give plenty of light and 
ventilation. 

For $3585 the Cruisabout is unequalled boat value. Send 
today for catalog ‘‘A-30’’ illustrating and describing this 
finest of all low priced craft. 

RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, INC. 
308 Sweeney Street North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Cruisabouts on display at Bruns-KimBaLt & Co. 
Sth Ave. & 15th St., New York City 


Richardson 
 Cruisabouls 


SSSR 

















' AQUAPLANES 
MAKE A BOAT! All types for towing 
Row Boats, Folding Boats, House Boats, AKWA SKEES 
Se cl cele eat a as Es ee Skee or twin type aquaplanes 
THE WEE-SHO.U CO. SKIBOARDS 
Dept. F. S. Self propelled aquaplanes 
31st Street Station Detroit, Mich. Skiboard Corp., Coney Island, N. Y. 
































ez “The Choice of =‘ 
“the True Sportsman 








For two generations, WHEELER “PLAYMATES” 
have been the choice of those sportsmen who know 
real boat values. Designed and constructed with 
the care usually bestowed only on custom-built 
boats, ‘‘Playmates’’ are not only steady, smart, 
comfortable and trustworthy, but ry are guar- 
anteed seaworthy. 15 models— 22° to 47’. 

Make your plans to visit our shipyard. See & incomparable 


boats being built ani in action. Telephone for appointment. 
Send at once for Catalog ““F™ 
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The Canoe for You 


A SKOWHEGAN 


Fullness at bow and stern, held well out to 
the ends—an exclusive Skowhegan feature— 
means extra sturdiness, safety and easy pad- 
dling under all conditions. 

Better materials plus 30 years of boat-build- 
ing experience insure lightness and exceptional 
durability. 


For complete story of Skowhegan canoes and 
outboards write for free illustrated catalog. 


SKOWHEGAN BOAT & CANOE CO. 
15 Hathaway Street Skowhegan, Maine 








Kayak Folding Boat 
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The Boat for Speedy Sport 
ideal for Vacation, Camping or Week End 
Trips. A superior folding boat with feather- 
weight wooden skeleton covered with un- 
tearable, vuleanized canvas skin. Life time 
water-proofed conveniently packed in small 
knapsack (weight 35 Ibs.). Made ‘‘Water- 
Ready” in 15 minutes. D 

Send for free illustrated folder. 


KAYAK BOAT CO. 


170 West 83rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Conveniently 
packed. Easy 


to carry. 













The Popular 
GREEN BAY 
HUNTING . 
BOAT f 


Dan 
Kidney 
& Sons 
are the 
original and 
only builders of 
the GREEN BAY 
Hunting Boat—that 
re pre sents the standard 


for 
than 10" ooo leading sportsmen, 
Catalog free on request. 


be KIDNEY & SONS, Inc. 
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“The best all-around boot in the World” 
Manutactured Since 1850 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 


ake off ; no hooks to catch. "Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. A 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. aes 
FREEMAN- THOMPSON SHOE Co. 
Dept. 8 St. Paul, Minnesota 
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surance company whereby this protection 
was offered at the lowest possible rates 
with a special plan providing for the 
insuring of racing equipment. The 
N. O. A. makes no profit out of the plan, 
merely offering it as part of the organi- 
zation’s program to be of service to small 
boat owners. 

All members of the National Outboard 
Association and those who own outboard 


following day he went on as far as Annap- 
olis. Bad weather and high seas gave the 
tiny boat a rough time of it the following 
day, until Brown made the mouth of the 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal at 
Chesapeake City. Shortly after noon the 
following day he made the inlet at Cape 
May and later that afternoon he put in 
for the night at the yacht club at Ocean 
City. In a stiff westerly wind the next 





A 1930 “cruiser-runabout”—a hybrid popular this year and combining speed and 
accommodations. It is a 30-footer and goes 21 m.p.h. 


equipment will be interested in the ex- 
tended protection now offered. If they so 
desire, they may take out insurance which 
will protect them for amounts for which 
they become liable to pay and do pay in 
respect of the following: 

1. Loss or damage in respect of any 
ship or vessel, dock, slip, buoy or any 
floating or stationary object. 

2. Loss or damage.to any goods or mer- 
chandise. 

3. Loss of life or personal injury and 
from payments made on account of life 
salvage. 

This coverage extends to outboard 
owners a form of protection which has 
never before been available at anything 
approaching the moderate premium now 
offered. Private owners using boats for 
pleasure purposes may secure protection 
to the exterit of $5,000 at a yearly pre- 
mium of $12.50. Increased protection is 
available at slightly higher rates. 

The insurance offered by the N. O. A. 
protects the member against loss or 
damage of various kinds for which his 
boat may be held responsible under the 
law. The costs of claims brought against a 
member’s boat will be recoverable under 
this new plan. Further, the owner of a 
boat is protected regardless of who may 
be driving it. 


SIXTEEN-FOOTER GOES ON 
455-MILE OCEAN TRIP 


By Edgar L. Hocking 


16-FOOT inboard runabout of the 
“junior” classification, powered by 

a 40-horsepower motor, was driven recent- 
ly on a 455-mile trip on the Atlantic Ocean 
and completed the run without accident of 
any kind despite mountainous seas en- 
countered. Harold H. Brown, an old-time 
boating enthusiast, drove the tiny boat, 
a mahogany runabout, from Newport 
News, Virginia, across the mouth of the 
Chesapeake Bay, a distance of 107 miles, 
on the first leg of his voyage, tour, cruise 
or what have you? He was delayed a day 
on account of very bad weather, and the 


morning, Brown turned his tiny boat's 
bow out into the Atlantic to continue the 
run up the Jersey shore. High waves 
forced him to take a zig-zag course and 
late that afternoon he rounded Sandy 
Hook and sped up the Shrewsbury River, 
finishing his voyage at the Red Bank 
Yacht Club 

The trip was 455 miles in length and 
was accomplished in 28 hours and 48 min- 
utes running time, which included slow- 
downs for bad water, canals, etc. Brown 
used 70 gallons of gasoline, getting a 
mileage of 6.5 miles to the gallon, using 
2.4 gallons an hour. He also used 2% gal- 
lons of lubricating oil, getting 45.4 miles 
to the quart. Because the motor was new 
and tight, Brown did not open it up at 
any time, letting it turn up only 2,500 
r.p.m., when it is actually capable of 3,400 
revolutions per minute. The little runa- 
bout has already set up an average speed 
on the Hudson of 29.8 miles an hour for 
136 miles. 


THE LATEST OUTBOARD 
STUNT 


By Timothy Perkins 


HE latest outboard stunt is a may- 

pole party a la outboard. The idea 
sprang from the fertile brains of four of 
the world’s best, luckiest and most daring 
stunt drivers of fast boats—Malcolm 
Pope, Jack Kerr, Carl Ellis and Harri- 
son Frazier of Florida. 

These dare-devils rigged up a stout 
maypole, placed strong cables to revolv- 
ing rings in its peak, and attached the 
other ends of the ropes to their outboard 
boats. Then they held a race! Three heats 
they went, 20 laps to the heat. Why their 
brains weren’t addled is not stated. 

Still not satisfied with the day’s thrills, 
Malcolm Pope. who has risked his neck 
more ways than you could count and al- 
ways finished smiling, proceeded to take 
his boat for 17 successive leaps through 
the air from a sloping platform. Then the 
quartet hooked up to the maypole again 
and raced with two jumps to the lap! 
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If you want to play this maypole game, 


here is what is required: One maypole 
which you may or may not be able to 
borrow from the telephone company. 
Plant it in open water. About twelve feet 
at least should be above the surface. Drive 
an iron rod into the tip of the pole before 
you put it up and attach the ropes to it 
with swivels. Make a short rope-bridle 
for bow and stern of each boat and join 
the two leaders to a ring which is tied 
securely to the end of the line from the 
tip of the pole. 

The way they played the game in 
Florida was a handicap affair, giving the 
faster boats the longer lines. The lines 
were graduated between 110 feet and 75 
feet in length, and the boats with the short 
lines could pass beneath the longer lines 
extending outward to the boats on the 
outer circuits. 

Jumping barges may be placed on the 
course to make it a steeple-chase or hurdle 
race. Try them if you think your neck is 
rubber and won’t break under any con- 
cussion. 

These jumping barges are made in this 
wise: A platform 10 by 14 feet with two 
barrels of emptiness under one side and 
enough weights on the other side to sub- 
merge that edge at least 15 inches below 
the surface. This jumping platform is held 
in place by poles planted on either side and 
lasned to rings in the sides. Grease the 
platform well after it is planed down care- 
fully so that your hull will slide over it 
easily. What happens to the hull of a boat 
used in this fashion is not disclosed by 
the inventors of the game and maybe you 
won't tell either, if you try this stunt. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
THE WRONG SHAPE FOR SPEED 


Motor Boat Epiror: 

have an open boat into which I am about 
to place a new marine motor. I gave up the 
idea of that automobile installation I wrote you 
about after I checked up and found that what 
you told me was a warning well worth taking. 

ell, I want to get all the speed I can out 
of my little boat, even if I only do use it for 
fishing. But an old-timer tells me that she will 
never go very fast because she is built wrong 
underneath. From amidships aft, there is quite 
a steep line up to the stern transom. He says 
this is why , a won’t go fast. Is that true? 
What power should I put in an open boat, planked 
with %ths and 24 feet in length with canopy 
top or sunshade? 

Cart M. Daw_Len. 

Ans.—Your friend is right. Your boat is made 
to rock along over the rollers, comfortably. I 
venture she is a very. good sea boat. She will 
squat and drag aft if you put a lot of power 
in her, and you won’t get much more speed 
than with a smaller motor. I suggest a 20 
marine motor, turning about 1,000 r.p.m. 

If your boat was flat from amidships aft, you 
could possibly get the nose up in the air a bit 
and make her plane, but the design you described 
was made for 7 to 10 miles an hour. 

Motor Boat EpirTor. 


WHAT LENGTH AND SIZE OF ANCHOR 
LINE? 


Motor Boat EpitTor: 

What length of anchor line should I carry on 

my 36-foot cruiser? And what size of rope? 
Witiiam H. Hawes. 

Ans.—Look over your charts of the waters 
you intend cruising on most frequently this 
summer. Look for the greatest depths. This 
should give you a clue to the length of cable 
you should have. Also give a thought to how 
often you expect to lie at anchor in certain 
favored places. 

On a cruiser of a similar size I used to carry 
three 75-foot lines, with loops spliced in one 
end and the other end wrapped with stron 
fishing line. One I used daily, the other two 
had coiled and tied with cotton string in three 
‘ranead on each coil. I could yank these out of the 

azarette, pull the bow knots out of the string, 
and attach them in a jiffy. And in a sudden 
blow with a lee shore, you will need to get them 
out fast on occasions. 

Use about %-inch rope for your anchor lines 
and make certain it is new and strong. Don't 
trust the safety of your boat in a blow to an old 
line. Like a chain, it is only as strong as its 
weakest part. 

Motor Boat Eprtor. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 


USKY SPORT CRUISERS 
..++builtby MATTHEWS 





Fishing, hunting, cruising, exploring . . . all are 

v admirably served by the fine seaworthy qualities of 
a Matthews Cruiser. You'll find a Matthews “38” or “46” adapted 
to your every need and whim afloat. A trip to Labrador or the 
Gulf of Mexico, a cruise to the Georgian Bay country of the 
Great Lakes, hundreds of fascinating little-known and seldom- 
visited spots of this country and Canada are in your reach aboard 
your awn cruiser! Two weeks will make the world’s worst land- 
lubber an expert at the wheel of a Matthews—able to lay your 
course with the skill of a hardboiled yachtsman. It’s easy, it’s 
economical and it’s absolutely safe. Backed by 39 years of boat 
building experience, Matthews presents the greatest cruiser values 
Send for the im the huskiest cruisers afloat. . . . Prices start at $6850 afloat 
booklets deseribing Port Clinton. Ten handsome single and double cabin models are 


Matthews 38 and ° ee 
46 foot Cruisers. offered for your choice and cruising needs. 


THE MATTHEWS COMPANY 
320 BAY SIDE PORT CLINTON, Ohio 
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Nickel 
Studs 


in place of 


Hooks will 
not break 
eyesore! 


studs are extra strong and a 
great improvement over the old 
hooks that were continual! 

bending 


ber, Justin Boots are 

tailored to fit the leg. Patent- 

ed Crimped tongue makes 
for perfect lacing. 


No. 0122X—Chocolate Waterproofed 
Leather, drill lined vamp, unlined quarters, 
Nature last, not the wide, ill fitting last 
usually offered boot wearers. Plain hard ° 
toe, full double sole of leather, 
leather heel. Can be had from 
stock, sizes 5 to 12, C, D and Fs) 
E widths, 16 inch height, E 
width, 18 inch height. Price |\Y 
$12.00. Descriptive folder on 
request. Address Dept. L. 


H. J. JUSTIN 
and SONS, Inc. 


lH LAKE STREET 
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A SPORTSMAN’S DREAM 
COME TRUE 








TOSTOPTHEITCH 


All insect bites are quickly relieved 
with this antiseptic created for 
sportsmen by chemists at the di- 
rection of an angler who suffered 
greatly from chigger, mosquito and 
other insect bites. Protect your out- 
ings and vacations with this non- 
poisonous remedy. Large bottle $1. 
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SAVE YOURSELF! 


(Continued from page 73) 


but reliance should not as yet be put on it. 
This, they say, is because antivenin 
still is largely in the experimental stage, 
at least as far as our snakes are concern- 
ed. Even its producers say that for anti- 
venin to be an assured corrective the 
virus must be made for the venom of the 
particular kind of snake that inflicts the 
injury. There is a polyvalent, or all-serv- 
ice, antivenin for pit-vipers, but Public 
Health Service doctors do not regard it 
now as sufficient. 

What these doctors do cite as proven, 
and recommend as the main treatment in 
all cases, is the suction method of extract- 
ing venom. Their faith in this grows out 
ef work done by Dr. Dudley Jackson of 
San Antonio, Texas, the results having 
been demonstrated at the Public Health 
Service’s Hygienic Laboratory in Wash- 
ington. 

Dr. Jackson is a surgeon and made his 
studies of snake bite as a side-line. He 
was prompted by the large number of 
cases occurring in his section of the coun- 
try and the confusion in the minds of doc- 
tors as to treatment. He found that, if 
gone about promptly, venom injected into 
animal tissues can be extracted by suc- 
tion completely and quickly. 

At the United States Hygienic Lab- 
oratory, Dr. Jackson and Dr. W. T. Har- 
rison of the laboratory staff injected four 
minimal lethal doses of rattlesnake venom 
into the leg of a dog, waited an hour and 
then, by suction treatment, saved the life of 
the animal. Some of the extracted fluid 
was injected into another dog which, with- 
out treatment, died. Doctors of the South- 
west have used this treatment successfully 
on a large number of human beings. 

The first steps are the application of a 
tourniquet and the making of incisions 
over the fang marks. These should go as 
deeply as did the fangs. Suction may be 
by mouth, which is entirely safe if there 
be no lesions in the mouth of the person 
applying it. 

Dr. Jackson uses a small pump, con- 
sisting of a rubber bulb on a glass funnel. 
He has devised one specially for this use, 
for first-aid treatment of snake-bite. Pub- 
lic Health Service physicians tell me 
that an ordinary breast pump, purchase- 
able at any drug store for a few cents, 
will serve the purpose. Use of the suction 
device, if available, is easier, quicker, 
safer and more dependable than mouth 
suction. Together with a sharp knife or 
razor blade, it is perhaps the best thing 
a person desiring to be prepared for treat- 
ing snake-bite can take along when go- 
ing into the open. 


UCTION should be applied ten to fif- 
teen minutes to the incisions over the 
fang marks. Then, if venom still seems to 
be proceeding into the tissues—it ordinari- 
ly moves rather slowly, as it has to break 
down the tissues as it goes—what is called 
a secondary “bracelet” of incisions should 
be made around the place of infection, 
and suction applied. More incisions should 
be made and suction continued in line 
with the movement of the venom if there 
be signs of its continuing to proceed 
through the tissues. 

This so-called mechanical suction treat- 
ment has-been used chiefly in cases aris- 
ing from the bites of rattlers found .in 
the Southwest, the worst in this coun- 
try. Public Health Service authorities 
tell me that they know of no reason why 
it should not be applicable in cases aris- 
ing from bites of any of this country’s 
poisonous snakes, except possibly those 
of the corals. 


The Pan-American Sanitary Bureau, 
conducted at Washington by a United 
States Public Health Service physician, 
has given wide publicity to the treatment 
throughout Latin-America. Here, it js 
stated, the treatment has been used suc- 
cessfully in removing the venom of 
snakes of several different species. 

When using the suction treatment, 
relief may be expedited in some cases by 
injecting into incisions a bit of water in 
which table salt has been dissolved. This 
— a washing effect. Its use is not essen- 
tia 

Authorities differ as to the use of stim- 
ulants as an auxiliary treatment. All hold 
that ‘whisky is no antidote for snake 
venom, but some say it may be of worth 
in quieting a patient. These, however, ad- 
vise that aromatic spirits of ammonia be 
used instead. One authority says that heart 
stimulants should be avoided, as these, 
in speeding up the flow of blood, hasten 
the distribution of venom. 

Strong coffee is probably the best stim- 
ulant that can be used, unless or until 
the patient collapses. 

Although one may be bitten by a poi- 
sonous snake almost anywhere in the 
United States, Public Health Service folk 
say that the danger of death or serious 
injury from this cause in the open is a 
matter largely of geography. The more 
southerly, the more deadly the venomous 
snake, as a rule. One reason for this is 
that the warmer the climate, the larger 
these snakes become. 

However, according to available statis- 
tics, the state of Pennsylvania is near the 
head of the list, which is topped by Texas, 
in the number of reported cases of per- 
sons bitten by poisonous snakes. Fatalities 
from this cause are rare in Pennsylvania. 
It is proved, however—as by the case of 
Charles E. Snyder, the reptile expert who 
died from the bite of a rattler in the 
Ramapo hills—that fatalities can occur in 
northerly latitudes. 

Those familiar with the subject declare 
that if the simple treatment devised by 
the Texas surgeon is applied promptly in 
all cases, fatalities will rarely occur any- 
where in this country. 


THE HORTON LAW 
(Continued from page 35) 


into a game producer; see that he always 
produces more than he consumes, and we 
will have game in abundance not only for 
ourselves, but for our sons as well.” 

Game propagation is no new subject. 
But legislative recognition of proprietary 
rights in such game is a very important 
matter for sportsmen at large to con- 
sider. Several states, including New York 
and New Jersey, have for many years 
recognized the proprietary rights of cit- 
izens who raise game artificially. All states 
should. 

The futility of urging sportsmen to 
propagate and release game in their 
“home covers,” without at the same time 
providing some extra measure of benefit 
for the labor involved, is to assume a 
Utopian view of things. Our Michigan 
law recognizes this fact, and provides an 
effective incentive for a sustained effort 
in game propagation by providing that 
those who are willing to work for better 
game conditions shall benefit in propor- 
tion to the labor involved. This “extra 
benefit” is the bigger bag limit and 4 
longer open season on any upland game 
bird that can be artificially reproduced. I 
believe the Michigan law is by far the 
best law of its kind ever considered. 

In game-preserve management, group 
effort is the answer for the man who 
cannot afford to maintain his own shoot- 
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ing area. It is a simple matter for him 
to get his friends together and organize 
as a club, formulate by-laws, pay regular 
dues and elect competent officers. By pool- 
ing the resources of a group, almost any 
man can afford what his share would cost. 

The troubie is, we have failed to recog- 
nize that it is going to cost at least a 
reasonable amount of money for our hunt- 
ing under present conditions in the well 
populated areas. A man expects to pay 
for his golf, and he expects to pay like- 
wise for the enjoyment he gets from other 
forms of recreation. But, strangely 
enough, he still expects to get good hunt- 
ing in exchange for a meager license fee 
of $1.25! The sportsman must face the 
fact that his field sports call for a legit- 
imate outlay of cash, just as do his other 
recreational activities. 


VEN so, game propagation is not ne- 

cessarily a rich man’s sport. The sports- 
man does not have to provide himself with 
an expensive layout of equipment, a paid 
game keeper, and all the other accouter- 
ments of a game farm maintained on a 
big scale. Rather as a pleasant hobby, 
form of recreation, the outdoor man ae 
derive unlimited pleasure in rearing ‘his 
own game birds. Let him charge off the 
expense item of his own time to the ac- 
count of health recreation, and the actual 
cost of each pheasant or related small 
game is reasonably small. 

After the law was in operation the first 
season, it was decided that it was better 
to open the shooting preserve season 
on October 25th, in order to make the 
opening date coincide with the general 
-seven-day open season in Michigan. This 
automatically eliminated much criticism. 

The objection seemed to be against any 
individual shooting before the general 
season opened. Strange as it seems, a great 
many shooters felt that they were being 
deprived of a fair chance at the pheasant 
crop when the shooting preserve licensees 
opened the season ahead of the general 
season on the 25th. As a matter of fact, 
the open-season hunter has a better chance 
if the shooting preserves open ahead of 
the general opening date, because the birds 
are naturally driven off the preserve areas 
and drift out into the open territory, where 
they are available for every one. When 
the two seasons open at the same time, 
the shooting preserves serve as a refuge 
for the birds driven in by overshooting 
on outside areas. 

Another new regulation provides that 
only cock birds can be shot on shooting 
preserves. This simply recognizes a prac- 
tice already adhered to by most preserves. 

I feel that this Horton Act will be of 
vital interest to all the sportsmen of this 
country. The success or failure of this law 
in Michigan will unquestionably leave its 
mark on the future game legislative en- 
actments of other states. The law itself, 
or the rules for its administration, may 
not be perfect. Adjustment may have to 
be made. But at least it is a start in the 
right direction. It takes time to work these 
matters out, but so long as we know we 
are on the right track we can look for- 
ward with confidence to the future. 

Properly supported by the public and 
conscientiously administered by the Con- 
servation Department, this Horton Pre- 
serve Act should usher in a new day for 
the sportsmen of Michigan. It means more 
birds—birds aplenty—this year, next year 
and the year after, an ever-increasing sup- 
ply. It means that the good bird dog will 
again be worth his salt in Michigan. It 
means that you and I who enjoy our sport 
afield will have it in abundance as long as 
the arm has strength, the a glistens, and 
the heart throbs. Lead on! 


No Wonder Such 
Dependable fof 


There’s dozens of reasons for 
Caille’s outstanding depend- 
ability — for the speedy, hour 
after hour of dependable per- 
formance you can expect, and 
get, from every Caille “em 
Head! Every wearing part 
triply-guarded for long life. 
New Red Head power head. 
Full ball bearing construc- 
tion. Water-mufiied exhaust. 
Performanceisquiet,smooth, 
powerful. See the new Red 
Heads at your dealer’s, 


CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY 
6338 Second Bivd., Detroit, Mich, 
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TOMBUOY hours on the water 
Size eceordingte free from anxiety. 
chest messwre. Wear a light, snug 

Ove fitting KANTSINE 


filled with Cetbesitk: 
the most buoyant ma- 
terial known. 


OUTBOARD 
WHITE'S | poats and CANOES 





TOMBUOY est WHITE’S CRUISER—16 feet long 














Karo Propucts ComPANy 


146 SECOND ST., E. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 









WHITE’S SPECIAL STEPPER—12 feet long 


Two of many WHITE models. Our complete catalog 
lists them all. Offers a wide variety, Every WHITE 
is the product of finest materials, expert workman- 
ship and 40 years’ experience as Boat and Canoe 
builders. Prices astonishingly reasonable. Write today. 
E. M. WHITE & CO., 161 White St., Old Town, Me. 
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ACME 


Folding Boats 


Toss onto shoulder. Carry on running 
board. Transport enormous loads. 
Streng, yet light. Won't snag. 
tear or leak. Thousands have seen 
10 to 20 years hard service. Great 
with outboard motors. in govern- 
ment use here and a . Boa 
builders since 1890. Many models. 
Satisfaction or money back. Write 
today for latest literature and New 
Low Prices. 
ACME BOAT CoO. 

8! Beck St. Miamisburg, Ohio 


















Light, 


wood ; 


Folding Puncture-Proof Canvas Boats 


easy to handle; no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry 


by hand or auto; safe for cout : all sizes; non-sinkable, stronger 


used by U. gn Governments. Awarded First Prize at 


S. and Fore 
Chicago and St. Louis World's Pairs. Fitted for Outboard Motor. Catalogue, 


alamazoe Canvas Beat Ce., 691 Harrison St., Kalamazee, Mich. 
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THE NEW WINCHESTER 
DOUBLE SHOTGUN 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


ECENTLY I received for criticism 
a double-barrel, hammerless Win- 
chester shotgun, the first of their 
new line. Perhaps our readers will 
be surprised to learn that many years ago 
the Winchester Company made or, to be 
more accurate, distributed double-barrel 
shotguns. I know that I was surprised 
when one of my correspondents asked for 
advice on a double-barrel Winchester in 
his possession. I immediately wrote to the 
factory for information and found that 
even they. had very little data to offer re- 
garding it. 

Back in the 80's they had distributed a 
breech-loading, double-barrel hammerless 
gun which they were inclined to think 
was made for them 
in England. The idea, 
therefore, is not a 
new one with Win- 
chester. 

For many years, 
however, Winchester 
has featured maga- 
zine guns. The fact 
that they have now 
brought out a double 
gun, in my opinion 
marks a milestone in 
the progress of 
American sport. To me it has a very 
great significance—a very hopeful signifi- 
cance for the future, because the makers 
are surely in touch with popular demand. 
In 1911 Winchester brought out an auto- 
matic shotgun which a few years ago was 
discontinued. That they should now bring 
out a double gun after all these years, 
clearly indicates that they feel the chang- 
ing attitude on the part of many thinking 
American sportsmen. 

With our bag limit so radically reduced 
both on upland birds and on wildfowl, I 
can conceive ot the day coming (unless 
game conditions improve radically) where 
a man will get a great deal more fun out 
of a single-barrel gun than he could out of 
a double. Certainly we don’t need more 
than two shots for average field shooting 
today and most certainly we cannot have 
a great number of shots and still maintain 
the same degree of smoothness of opera- 
tion, simplicity of construction and per- 
fection of balance possible in a well con- 
structed double gun. 

Aside from the ethical point of view, 





This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gur in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











there are a great many features in this 
new Winchester double gun which pleases 
the Editor and all of which we will take 
up in due course. To begin with, the gun 
which is to be known as the Model 21, is 
at present made in 12-gauge only. I have 
no doubt that it will eventually be manu- 
factured in 16- and 20-bores as well. I 
understand also that it is to be offered in 
four grades; namely, Standard, Tourna- 
ment, Trap: and Pigeon and that specially 
decorated guns will be provided on order. 





The new Winchester double-barrel shotgun 


The Standard gun has 30-inch barrels; 
left, full choke and right, modified and 
weighs 744 pounds. The gun will be fur- 
nished with these specifications, unless 
otherwise requested Other choke com- 
binations can be supplied however, as well 
as barrel lengths of 26, 28 or 32 inches. 
Also interchangeable barrels will be fur- 
nished upon special order, in which case 
the original gun must be returned to the 
factory to have the extra set of tubes 
fitted. 

The Standard gun will be furnished 
with stock dimensions of 14% inches in 
length to the front trigger, 24-inch drop 
at heel and 1%g@ inches at comb. Hand- 
made stocks of specified dimensions can, 
of course, be made for an extra charge to 
meet the customer’s desires. This grade of 
gun is made only with non-ejector barrels. 
We understand that no orders for guns 
lighter than standard can be accepted other 
than the fact that 28-inch barrels will re- 
duce the weight of the gun about two 
ounces and 26-inch barrels approximately 
four ounces. Therefore, a 26-inch bird gun 


can be supplied to weigh 7 pounds flat. 

The most notable feature in this, as 
in almost all double guns, is, of course, the 
bolting device and it is particularly grati- 
fying to this critic to note that the new 
Winchester is a vindication of his oft- 
expressed opinion that an extension-rib 
fastening was entirely unnecessary on a 
well-fitted gun. Every double-barrel gun 
produced in America today, with the ex- 
ception of the Parker Trojan, has an ex- 
tension rib. 

We Americans are inclined to believe 
that our double guns are the strongest in 
the world. Naturally we like to think so 
and our manufacturers are pleased to have 
us think so, but when we realize that those 
fortunate European sportsmen that have 
the means and the inclination to shoot 
extensively, consume many, many times 
the ammunition that the most fortunate 
American has an opportunity to expend 

in a season, we would 


naturally think he 
demands a gun of 
the very strongest 


construction. Yet all 
of their best guns, 
almost from the be- 
ginning of the breech- 
loading era, have been 
made without an ex- 
tension bolt. 

It is generally sup- 
posed that when a 
double gun is fired, 
the locking device is subjected to a very 
severe strain. In a properly constructed gun 
this is not so. When we say “properly con- 
structed,” we have in mind not so much the 
design as the careful fitting of the parts. 
The Winchester Company have designed 
their gun just like a Lang, a Royal Ejector 
Holland or any of the best of the Bond 
Street guns without any form of top fasten- 
ing. They contend that an extension rib 
only adds to the complication of its con- 
struction and makes the gun harder to open. 


N proof of this they have fired heavy 

loads in Winchester guns with the lock- 
ing bolts removed—the barrels being held 
together by the hand alone. They state 
that with a frame as strong and as well 
designed as that of the Winchester, a sin- 
gle, sturdy locking-bolt under the barrels 
is sufficient. As a matter of fact, some 
time ago when I was visiting the plant 
of Parker Bros. at Meriden, Connecticut, 
Mr. Wilbur Parker admitted to me that 
they felt there was no need whatever for 
the extension dolls-head which they still 
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“Otiyohok Hardly Ever Missed—” 


Ws Mr. Otto Wm. Geist of the 
Bunnell-Geist Bering Sea Expedi- 
tion set out for three years on St. Law- 
rence Island in quest of museum speci- 
mens of Alaskan game he took with 
him Western Lubaloy cartridges. 


This adds another name to the long list 
of important scientific and big game ex- 
peditions which have chosen Lubaloy 
cartridges. In work of this nature the 
success of the entire trip may hinge upon 
the performance of a single cartridge. 
The necessity for ammunition of the 
highest quality and dependability is 
apparent. 


Let Mr. Geist tell about his success with 


Western: © While using your new (Lub 
aloy Boat-tail) ammunition the outcome 
of the hunting of specimens was very 
successful. ... We had never any trouble 
in getting our game after a well-placed 
shot. . . . Seals were hit from most any 
distance and Otiyohok,* being such an 
excellent shot, hardly ever missed a seal 
even from far away. ... At the time I 
left I divided all my WesreRn cartridges 
between the only two men on the island 
who possessed rifles of this caliber. 


“Among the many natural history speci- 
mens I collected for the Alaska College 
Museum were the bearded seal, or ooga- 


several specimens of the beautiful, 
though practically extinct, ribbon seal. 
... Two Arctic foxes were taken with 
one shot each at quite a distance. A 
third was shot froma very long distance, 
at least 1,000 feet, with only two shots 
while the animal was in motion. 


“I was very much pleased all the way 
through with your WesTerN ammuni- 
tion. Should I go out again on another 
expedition, I would not hesitate in tak- 
ing with me WesTERN ammunition, such 
as has proved its value during my stay 
on St. Lawrence Island. Nor would I 
hesitate in advising prospective collec- 
tors or explorers to take with them in 


rook, harbor seal, the leopard seal and the field your new ammunition.” 





Lubaloy Cartridges Assure 
Extra Protection for Your Rifle 


They prevent metal fouling as well as rust, pitting and 
corrosion. They lengthen the life of your gun. . . . Lubaloy 
is a special bullet-jacket metal—a patented copper lubricat- 
ing alloy. As tough as steel without being brittle. . .. And 
of course all Lubaloy high-power, small-bore and pistol car- 
tridges are One AE oy LEAN ammunition. Write us 
for interesting, free, descriptive booklets. 

%* Otiyohok, Mr. Geist’s hunter, and his wife, Ogamangeu. Mr. Geist 


describes Otiyohok as the foremost whale, walrus and seal hunter and 
probably the best arctic fox trapper on St. Lawrence Island. 





World’s Champion Ammunition 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 822 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Il. 
Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J.?San Francisco, Cal. 
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Wweac. Scott 





HUunTING for Small or 
Large Game—Trap Shooting—Competi- 
tive Shooting—or Target Practice—there 
is a superior, world-famous W. & C. Scott 
Gun for every purpose. 
FULL line of these fine imported guns in 12, 
16 and 20 bore, with varying stock dimensions 
and length of barrels on hand. 
We specialize in taking orders for W. & C. Scott 
made-to-order Shotguns, Rifles and Big Game Rifles. 
A competent staff of gun experts always ready to 
take exact measurements and offer practical advice. 
*Fine Restocking* 
When you purchase a W. & C. Scott Gun you may 
be sure that every detail of construction, pattern, 
range, and balance is faultless and backed by a 
firm that, since 1863, has been making guns that 
represent the highest standard in craftsmanship. 





* 
To Develop Your Marksmanship 
W. & C. Scott make the famous Webley 
Air Pistols. Accurate, powerful, noiseless 
and smokeless. Ideal for — _— 
Two grades, either .177 -22 cal 
Standard at $15, De Luxe at $19. 




















See the display of W. & C. Scott 
Guns and Webley Air Pistols 
and Rifles at our showrooms. 
Sole U. 8. Agents 
Send for our new 128-page, fully 
illustrated catalog No. 11 of Imported & 
American Arms, the most complete cata- 
log ever issued. To cover cost, enclose 
25c in stamps, coin, check or money order. 
Send your Guns to Stoeger for repairs 


A. FE. STOEGER, Inc 
The Only Exclusive Gun House #1 


509 Fifth Ave. (at 42ndSt.), New York 


1 America 








‘‘Nothing 
like it for 
cleaning 
Ligh-powered 
rifies’’ says 
Capt. Crossman. 
“Cleaned 32 pistols 
and 2 rifles with an 
ounce” says Natl. 
Guardsman! Sports- 
men—here’s the so- 
lution to ALL your gun-cleaning needs. 
Ask for FIENDOIL at your sports-store 
—or send 10¢ for generous sample to 
The McCAMBRIDGE & 


McCAMBRIDGE CO. 
1226 11th St., S.E. Washington, D. C. 






























Camp Trailer 


Many unique features— 
kitchenette with stove, 
oven, ice-box, water tank, 
cupboards—2 large beds 





—electric lights—4 
screened windows etc. Nothing to unfold or unpack 
Write for information. —ready to step into to 


sleep, eat or travel. 
THE COVERED WAGON CO. 
14620 E. Jefferson Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
THE HAWKINS RECOIL PAD 
post- 
paid 


$3.25 


Win the big event because they move the gun straight 
back. Write for circular, or ask your dealer for one. 
THE CUSHION PAD CORPORATION 
Box 81 - Sioux Falls, S. D, 
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continue to use upon their best grade guns. 
I had for many years urged the removal 
of this rather unsightly appendage. The 
contention of the makers was, however, 
that it was a talking point of value inas- 
much as the average American had been 
educated to believe that it was necessary 
to strengthen the arm. 

Winchester, with the courage of their 
convictions, have done away with the ex- 
tension rib. As a result the gun is much 


universal process in joining them hereto- 
fore, but are dovetailed into a mechanical 
interlock which binds them together for 
all time. 

The hollow matted rib fits tightly over 
an upward-projecting lug integral with 
the barrels at the rear, thus increasing the 
strength of the joining between the tubes. 
This rib which is nicely engine-turned js 
of the concave raised-type but not ex- 
aggeratedly raised. The forend is attached 





Another view of the new Winchester gun and one which shows the absence of any 
extension rib fastening 


simpler in appearance and is much easier 
to load or unload. What is even more im- 
portant, however, the gun opens and 
closes with a smoothness and absence of 
exertion upon the part of the shooter 
which is not excelled by any gun produced 
in this country today. In fact, I am very 
pleased to make the assertion that I have 
never handled a top-grade London gun 
by the most eminent makers which opens 
and closes any easier. 

There is absolutely no back draft in the 
action. When it is opened it stays com- 
pletely open. There is none of that spring- 
ing back of the barrels so noticeable in 
many poorly-fitted guns, whereby one can- 
not remove fired cases without a serious 
effort to hold the barrels down. 

The locking bolt supplied is worthy of 
considerable attention. It is a _ single, 
longitudinal sliding wedge of the orthodox 
type situated below the breech face of the 
frame and wedging into a cut in the rear 
face of the barrel lug. The only difference 
in this bolt and that produced on top- 
grade European guns is its ponderous 
strength. This locking bolt is wedge 
shaped and so designed that it can neither 
stick nor allow the breech to open pre- 
maturely. 

The difficulty found in the locking bolts 
on most guns has been that they were 
square cut and didn’t compensate for wear. 
If they were cut with a bevel and the 
angle was steep enough to prevent stick- 
ing, they would jar loose under heavy 
loads. On the other hand, if the incline 
was so oblique as not to jar loose, they 
would stick. To overcome this the Win- 
chester bolt has an adjustment screw 
located in the cut in the barrel lug and 
easily accessible when the gun is taken 
apart. This limits the travel of the bolt 
and the manufacturers claim it will not 
only take up all wear in the action but will 
permit one to make necessary adjustment 
if the action should become sticky and 
hard to open. 

The barrels are also of unique con- 
struction. They are made of special Win- 
chester-proof steel. which they claim is 
treated to a tensile strength of 115,000 
pounds per square inch. The barrels are 
not merely brazed, which has been the 


by a special snap fastening similar in type 
to the Deeley and Edge. 

The cocking pieces are of sturdy and 
simple construction. 

In the forward part of the barrel lug 
is a floating barrel stop which prevents 
the breech opening farther than is 
necessary. When the breech is opened, 
this stop tilts and rotates slightly so as 
to reach the stop shoulders of the frame so 
that excessive wear is avoided and no 
bruising or battering of the soft steel parts 
due to violent opening can take place. It 
is, in other words, very much like the 
shock absorbers which are placed upon the 
chassis of an automobile. 


HE top lever and the safety are of 

conventional types and through the 
placing of a niche in the face of the stand- 
ing breech, the upper end of the bolt-catch 
can be released by a slight pressure which 
will push the bolt-catch home, allowing 
the top lever to swing back to the central 
position. 

The stock and forearm are of unusually 
good walnut. The one sent to me is not of 
the plain, poorly finished varnish type 
usually seen on an inexpensive American 
gun. The wood is of dark color, properly 
stained before being finished and has a 
smooth semi-glossy surface. The checker- 
ing on grip and forend is a real joy, being 
quite the equal of that supplied on the 
average American double gun of today 
costing $125.00 or more. The actions and 
barrels, as would be expected on any type 
of Winchester gun, are very beautifully 
polished with a glossy, carbon-blue finish. 
The trigger pulls are exceptionally 
crisp and clean. 

My only criticism of the gun is a rather 
unfortunately crude modelling of the 
frame. I believe, with very little additional 
thought, the designers could have pro- 
duced a weapon which was more pleasing 
in this respect. The frame is not exces- 
sively deep. In fact, it has a bit less depth 
than the average gun, nor is it unneces- 
sarily wide. : 

In this respect, it is at least quite 
normal but it has a somewhat crude, un- 
finished appearance due I think, more 
than otherwise, to its length. This length 
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Above is reproduced an actual Peters Spark Photograph showing a shot charge as it 
appears twelve inches from the muzzie, and moving at a velocity of over 1000 feet 
per second. The time of exposure was approximately one millionth of a second. 


| Now You canKNOW 


3 Your Ammunition 


s eS. the old days? ... Days when a_blank mystery com- 
pletely surrounded the performance of ammunition in its in- 
ts visible dash from trigger to target? You fired and watched for results. 
It And when the results were not highly satisfactory, you began to con- 


jecture why. Remember? Naturally you lost just a little confidence in 
yourself, although the ammunition may have been faulty. 
The fact is you didn’t know your ammunition then... you couldn’t 


of be sure. That’s why opinions about ammunition varied as widely as 
he the results on the score cards. For every qualified shooter knew that 
. ammunition claims were necessarily en largely on guess-work ..; 
- that back of every conflicting opinion there were certain vital secrets 
ng of ballistics . . . that these secrets had remained undiscovered for 
al centuries all along the trail from trigger to target. ° 


ty Then came Peters Spark Photography ...a patented process devel- 
a oped and used exclusively by the Peters Cartridge Company... an 


pe achievement that is readily accepted today as the only indisputable 
an means of knowing just exactly what happens after the shot is fired. 
rly That’s why you can know your ammunition today ; ; . know that as a 
te result of actual photographic tests in the laboratory the Peters 
ng Cartridge Company has checked the performance of every component 
the part of your ammunition before it reaches you. You can shoot with 
day the added confidence that Peters is the only ammunition that has the 
- advantage of being scientifically checked and tested in its performance. 
An Write for our interesting booklet, “From Trigger to Target,” 
ish. or ask your nearest dealer to supply you with a copy. 

c 
" THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Den. H-27 
es New York ’ Cincinnati, Ohio ’ San Francisco 
the 
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Tired of the 
Old Standby? 


Here’s a 
Happy Mixture 


OLD KING COLE 


Here's a pipe tobacco 
you're going to tell the 
other fellows about 

.a@ mellow-tasting 
blend with a flavor 
that will make the 
old pipe taste just 
right again. 





Mild?... you bet!—And cool as an 
ocean breeze. You'll enjoy this 
sweet smelling slow-burning smoke 
that's kind to the throat. 


Here you are, man, fill out the 
coupon and send it along with a 
dime to cover postage and tax. 
We'll send you a somple packet 
and get you started on a genuine 
tobacco friendship. 


OLD KING COLE 
SMOKING MIXTURE 


Awarded Grand Prize and Gold Medal at 
International Expos. Florence, Italy 1929 


B. WASSERMAN CO. 

83 Chambers St., New York, N.Y. 
Nome 

Adie 

Town and Stote 

Declers Nome. 


Address. 


























BAYCO SCIENTIFIC 
Water Ballast Duck Decoys 


Built on scientific, tough construction principles 
Self righting. Hunter not burdened with excess weight. 
Water ballast feature prevents capsizing. Send $1.75 
for sample prepaid. Test out before season opens. 
Money back guarantee. 

BAYCO DECOY COMPANY INC. 
419-A, Whitney Building New Orleans, La. 











Martin Johnson and his 
. wife, Osa, are again in 
African game fields col- 
lecting more wonderful 
material for African 
ictures, and stories 
artin and Osa each 
ordered new Ithacas 
for this third African 
expedition, After 
using Ithacas on 
previous ex pedi- 
tions they again 
chose Ithacas be- 
cause experience 
has proved Ith- 
acas to be the 
most reliable 
uns. 
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of frame is, of course, deliberate for it 
adds to the strength of the gun. The 
Winchester engineers undoubtedly de- 
signed it that way in view of the fact that 
the gun was made without a top fastening. 

If, as is usually the case, it made the 
gun hard to open and close, it would be a 
serious disadvantage, but handsome is as 
handsome does and as stated heretofore, 
the gun is exceptionally easy to open. The 
one sent to me was quite muzzle heavy 
but this I would expect to vary from one 
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gun to another. The weight of the individ- 
ual piece of wood used in the stock has a 
lot to do with the balance. I would expect 
the gun to balance better with the 28-inch 
barrels than with those measuring 30 or 
32 inches. 

Further correspondence with the Win- 
chester Company discloses the fact that 
there. will be no attempt made to market 
this gun in other than the 12-gauge size 
during 1930 and at the retail price of the 
Standard gun which is $59.50 


DIGGING INTO THE NEW GAME BULLETS 
By J. R. Mattern 


Fu grains of smokeless powder 
drove a certain bullet through six 
inches of white pine boards. Forty grains 
of the same powder drove another of the 
same bullets through eight inches of pine. 
Then we tried thirty grains of powder 
with a third of the bullets, and secured 
twenty-two inches of penetration. 

The latest expanding bullets differ 
radically in construction and design from 
the “soft points” of a few years ago. The 
jackets are very much thicker and 
stronger. Some have open cavities in their 
points. Others have cavities carrying 
wedges of harder metal in front. Still 
others have no cavities, but sharp, soft lead 
points covered with a separate cap of hard 
metal. We are even offered “delayed 
mushroom” bullets, which have solid, flat 
points covered with an extra thick jacket. 

Before detailing certain searching ex- 
periments and tests of these rather pecu- 
liar bullets, let us set down the three 
things that a good game bullet is called 
upon to accomplish. 

It must first withstand the high stresses 
of modern high velocity loadings, without 
deforming its exact dimensions—must 
withstand pressure, heat, centrifugal force 
of 250,000 revolutions a minute. These 
points require a thick and strong jacket. 

Then the good game bullet must mush- 
room early and certainly, even in fat and 
intestines alone. This point demands some 
form of thinning or weakening of the 
jacket over the forward third of the bul- 
let. Only a properly mushroomed bullet, 
we now know, will give the extensive 
bleeding, the tearing of tissues and break- 
ing of big bones, and that instantaneous 
shock which are so necessary for reliable, 
humane killing effects. 

Finally, the good game bullet must 
penetrate through tough muscle and big 
bones without breaking off too much of its 
weight, in order that it may deliver its 
shock in the chest cavities of game ani- 
mals, This point calls for a very strong 
jacket on its rear two-thirds, To shoot 
through a grizzly endways is not re- 
quired, but the bullet should go two-thirds 
the way through the bear. If it drops 
too many small pieces along the lire of 
penetration, it will not get through the 
hips. 

The popular idea of how a bullet mush- 
rooms is altogether wrong. There is sel- 
dom any spreading of the point, like a 
toadstool, even of lead bullets. Instead, 
when a bullet strikes flesh, wood or soft 
earth, with proper force, the point is 
driven straight back into the body of the 
bullet. The point is seldom ruptured at 
all. Instead, the body of the bullet swells 
somewhere back along its sides. Its jacket 
buckles outward, and may be split, from 
internal expanding force. If the bullet has 
excessive force, the forward, buckled sec- 
tion may be torn completely off. 

When we grasp the fact ‘hat a “soft” 
or weak place in a bullet jacket, located 
a quarter- -inch or half-inch back from its 
point, is more conducive to proper mush- 
rooming than the softest kind of lead core 


exposed at the bullet tip, we get some- 
where in game bullet design. Most factor- 
ies now indent cannelures deeply around 
their game bullets, to weaken them at the 
desired point. Flat points, of course, help 
to start the point-sections back. 

Observe in the pictures how the original 
points of the bullets, even the hollow 
points, can be seen but little broken at the 
centers of the expanded and mushroomed 
bullets, recovered after being fired. 

The old type of soft point bullet can 
not be used with satisfaction at modern 
high velocities. That is why it has been 
found necessary to specialize the new 
types—to adapt each bullet narrowly to 
its exact job, as shall be shown. Each of 
the new bullets therefore is good under 
its intended conditions, but if used other- 
wise may be poor or even worthless. 

With these preliminaries out of the way, 
we can better understand the tests of ex- 
pansion, penetration, etc., made for this 
article. 

A Remington .30-30 mushroom bullet 
weighing 110 grains is factory-loaded to 
give a muzzle velocity of 2550 foot sec- 
onds and a remaining velocity at 100 
yards of about 2200 foot seconds. 

We fired several of them into white 
pine boards at 1000 foot seconds velocity. 
They penetrated seven or eight inches, and 
mushroomed none whatever. Then we fired 
them into the pine at abqut 1400 foot sec- 
onds velocity. They penetrated fifteen to 
sixteen inches, and still failed entirely to 
mushroom. 

At the other extreme, we fired them at 
about 3000 foot seconds velocity, into the 
pine, using a .30-'06 rifle to do it, of 
course. The penetration was six inches. 
The bullets shattered to bird shot. Next, 
they were fired at 2600 foot seconds veloc- 
ity, with a penetration of eight inches 
and mushrooming still excessive. 


HEN we dropped the velocity to about 

2000 foot seconds and obtained pene- 
tration of 22 inches. Mushrooming this 
time was barely started, with no weight 
lost. The final load gave about 2400 foot 
seconds velocity. It gave a penetration in 
the pine boards of fourteen to fifteen inch- 
es. The bullets mushroomed perfectly, and 
retained 80 per cent of their weight. All 
that 110 grains of projectile could be ex- 
pected to do, this bullet did—at that velo- 
city. 

The important point is that Remington 
has designed and constructed this 110- 
grain bullet, in 30-30 loading, to mush- 
room at ranges of 50 to 150 yards. Closer 
to the gun, it may mushroom too much. 
Farther away, it may not mushroom 
enough. It probably will have 50 yards 
farther mushrooming range when fired 
from rifles than from carbines. At 200 
yards and beyond, its mushrooming cer- 
tainly would be a gamble. 

Understand, the .30-30 high speed car- 
tridge and bullet is not to be disparaged, 
but it should be understood to be strictly 
a narrowly specialized load, for certain 
kinds of hunting country and certain game. 
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This bullet has a gilding metal jacket 
of about .022-inches thickness. Its flat 
point has a cavity about Ys-inch wide, 
and the same in depth—a small cavity. 

The .25-20 bullet of 86 grains is in- 
tended to be fired at 1400 to 1500 foot 
seconds velocity. Its jacket measures about 
015-inch thick, and its wide, flat point is 
soft lead 542 inches long. 

Old-fashioned .30- 30 bullets of 170 
grains weight, intended to be fired at 2000 
foot seconds velocity, have jackets about 
.015-inch thick, but have less in proportion 
of lead tip exposed, and smaller flat point. 
Out at- 200 yards, or where their velocity 
has dropped below 1700 foot seconds, they 
often fail to mushroom enough. 

The .30-06 military bullet of 150 grains 
weight was cut open, and its tough cupro- 
nickel jacket found to be .002- to .024- 
inch thick. We know that this full jack- 
eted bullet will penetrate even oak with- 
out much deforming. 

The latest U. S. Army bullet of 172 
grains weight, now known as Mark 1, has 
an extra thick gilding metal jacket, de 
signed to be fired at 2929 foot seconds 
and to give super-accuracy. Its jacket 
measures about .035-inch thick. Naturally 
no possible rifle velocity would cause it 
to mushroom. 


ONTRAST these with Western Cart- 

ridge Company 180-grain open point 
bullet, designed to be fired at 2729 foot 
seconds muzzle velocity in .30-’06 rifles. Its 
Lubaloy jacket is about .022-inch in thick- 
ness, and a little thicker in rear than in 
front, with a very small hollow point. This 
bullet has been conspicuously successful on 
caribou, moose, bear and deer, but mush- 
rooms a bit too much within 50 yards, 
although not enough at ranges beyond 400 
yards. Its sister, the 139-grain, 7 mm. 
Lubaloy open point, designed to fly at 
about 2800 foot seconds velocity, shows a 
trifle extra thickness in rear section of the 
jacket. Both these bullets undoubtedly 
mushroom best at striking velocities of 
2000 to 2500 foot seconds, or at ranges of 
150 to 250 yards. At shorter ranges their 
velocity is too high, causing too much 
mushrooming. 

Another Western Cartridge Company 
bullet with a reputation is the 150-grain, 
open point .30-30, loaded to give a velocity 
of 2350 foot seconds. Its jacket is about 





Various types of new .30-30 bullets 


.025-inch thick, and its hollow point quite 
small—only ss-inch. Its greater striking 
force than that of 110-grain bullets ex- 
plains why its careful designers made it 
a little stronger in the jacket. This bullet 
does its best mushrooming within 150 
yards range, fired from rifles, or within 
100 yards, when fired from carbines. 
Note how carefuily Remington designed 
its 165-grain .30-30 Express bullet, in- 
tended to be fired at the comparatively 
slow velocity of 2250 foot seconds. Its 
gilding metal jacket appears to measure 
only about .020-inch thick in front section, 
but about .025-inch thick in rear section. 
The hollow point.is s:-inch across. Ex- 
periences in the woods in 1927 indicate that 
it mushrooms at 150 yards and 200 yards 
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service. 15” or 12” heights 
—also Junior models for 
Young Men. 


LUMBERMEN’S 
OVER 
The Lumberman’s favor- 
ite for biting weather. 
Tops of leather and feet 
of rubber. Extra - thick, 
rugged sole, 


You can’t get far without adequate foot protec- 
tion ... and you can’t have any fun when your 
feet are cold, uncomfortable or wet. Firestone 
has designed in Sportpacs the right kind of 
footwear for this job . . . tough, long-wearing, 


water-tight, warm .. . rubber all the way up... LIGHT-WEIGHT 


; : SPORTING BOOT 
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ly lined for snug comfort. 
Light-Weight Sporting Boots for duck and 
shore bird hunters. Both types of boots are made 
of the best quality black or grass-colored rubber. 
In bitterly cold weather, warm comfort is 
offered by the Lumbermen’s Overs. Built on 
both Nature and Footform Lasts... in either, 
plenty of room for extra socks. Get these indis- 
pensables at the nearest Firestone Retail Shoe 
store or Sporting Goods store. 
A descriptive folder on request 
FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR CO., Boston, Mass. 
BRANCHES: 
New York: 107 Duane St. Chicago: 501 So. Franklin St. 
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THE MOST AMAZING 
GUN EVER INVENTED 
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for SMALL GAME and 
TARGET SHOOTING 


CROSMAN 
SILENT .22 














1. Noiseless. 2. No aa ay | 3. Low 
Cost Ammunition. 
Power. 5. No Bullet Basin 6. No 
Recoil. 


shooting should have a copy of our 
book “Target and Game Shooting’ 
written by a man who loves a gun for 
men who love guns. This 16-page 
illustrated book is FREE to those 
who mail the coupon to 





Although it uses no powder, the 
Crosman Silent .22 has deadly accu- 
racy and tremendous power. Crosman 
Silent .22 Rifles are the highest 
powered pneumatic rifles in the 
world . . . the Repeater is the only 
high powered repeating pneumatic 
rifle in the world! They have all 





















the advantages of .22 powder guns 
combined with six features that no 
firearm possesses. 


Exclusive Cr Features: 





Adjustable 


Send the Coupon for 
FREE BOOK 


Every man who feels the thrill of 


Crosman 
CROSMAN ARMS Co. Silent .22 
425 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. Repeater 
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Special Sterno Stove 10¢ 


Great for camping. Many uses indoors and 
outdoors. Burns Sterno Canned Heat—the 
safety fuel. No smoke, sparks or cinders. 
Burns solid. Fits easily in pack or knapsack. 
Your dealer has the new Sterno 3-in-1 Com- 
bination—stove, cooking pot, Heat and snuffer 
—all for 98¢. Special Sterno Stove and new 
Cook Book, only 10¢. Dept. 148, Sterno Corp. 
(Est. 1887) 9 East 37th St., New York City. 
Licensed by U. S. Govt. for use only as fuel. 














Send $1.25 for prepaid sample 
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DECOYS! 
Mallard, Canvas- 
back, Pintail or 

Sprig 


Life-Like decoys are 
hollow, tmoulded. compe 

sition; weigh 1 Bal- 
anoed, ready for a 


LIFELIKE DECOY CO. 
3052 E£. 12th St. 


1 doz. prepaid $15.00 Oakiand — Calif. 











Full line American . Arms & Ammunition 


Largest stock in America of fine sei Rifles Trap, Field Gune, 
Side Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. # Telescopes mounted. *Expert 
Repairing. * Send 25c in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog 


A. F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 
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dependably, but penetrates through deer 
in almost any direction. At close ranges it 
mushrooms a bit too much when it strikes 
heavy bones. 

After observing how careful the more 
responsible firms are to balance construc- 
tion of bullets against the exact work they 
are intended to do, we took up testing 
those “delayed mushroom” bullets, which 
are simply full-jacketed bullets with thick 
flat points. 

The micrometer and hacksaw showed us 
that the 220-grain, .30 caliber bullet had 
a jacket about .023-inch thick, while the 
30-30 bullet of 110 grains had a jacket 
.029-inch thick. Both had extra thickness 
in jacket over their points—.035-inch, at 
least. These solid points would never rup- 
ture. They are designed to be fired at 2450 
foot seconds and 2550 foot seconds veloc- 
ities, respectively. 

Well, we tried them in pine, to see what 
we should see. Fired at 2350 foot seconds 
velocity, corresponding to the 50- or 75- 
yard remaining velocity, the 220-grain 
bullet drove through our eighteen inches 
of boards and on into soft soil for eight 
or ten inches. When dug out, these bul- 
lets were nicely mushroomed to about 
40 caliber. The holes through the boards 
indicated that the mushrooming had 
started at about the twelfth inch in pine. 


USHROOMING took the form of 

the bullet’s forward half swelling, 
with the point flattened back, and some- 
times bent somewhat to the side. The jack- 
ets ruptured only a little. The lead core 
would draw forward tothe expanded front, 
leaving the jacket tube empty for a quar- 
ter of an inch at the base. 

Firing these bullets at velocities of 
1800, 2000, and even 2150 foot seconds, 
brought no mushrooming at all. They are, 
therefore, short range game bullets ex- 
clusively, for use on animals big and 
tough enough to demand two feet of pene- 
tration into the chest cavity—for lion and 
other African game. 

The 110-grain .30-30 delayed mushroom 
bullet we fired in a .30-'06 rifle at 3300 
foot seconds velocity. Penetration six to 
eight inches; mushrooming excessive. 
Fired at 3000 foot seconds, penetration 
ten to sixteen inches, irregularly, and bul- 
let still goes to pieces. At 2800, 2700 
and 2500 foot seconds velocities, we se- 
cured wild penetration, through all the 
pine piled up, and on into the soft soil. 
Mushrooming was too slight and too un- 
reliable. It would look as though the .30- 
30 factory delayed mushroom load would 
be best used on game you do not want to 
bruise and tear. 

On sawing open the Western Cartridge 
Company “small exposed” Lubaloy bullets 
of 7 mm. and .30 caliber, 175 and 220 
grains, respectively, we found their jack- 
ets to be about .025-inch thick at rear, 
and about .020-inch thick over front. Both 
are intended for use on the heaviest game. 
They are designed to mushroom out at 
100 to 250 yards. They have jackets al- 
most closing over the point, leaving only 
¥45-inch or so of lead visible. 

These are lion bullets, too, but also 
moose and bear and even deer bullets. 
Their weaker fronts insure ready begin- 
ning of mushrooming, while their closed 
base, open-front construction holds a 
goodly proportion of the weight intact, 
even though the front be torn off in severe, 
deep penetration. 

Shooters with an African game com- 
plex, who grumbled about our American 
bullets, such as are here described, going 
to pieces or mushrooming excessively, 
were responsible for the design of the 
Western Tool and Copper Works bullets. 
These are spitzers of several calibers, in 
all weights. The gilding metal jackets are 


as thick as jackets of the new army bullet, 
the Mark 1, or at least .034-inch. The open 
points are extremely small—just a pin- 
head. 

Except for the very toughest and largest 
game, within 100 yards range, all the 
heavier types of these bullets must be con- 
demned. No rifle velocities will mushroom 
them. Our hunter fired thirty of them 
into Alberta game without knocking down 
a single animal. In test shots, he fired 
through 22 to 26 inches of live spruce with- 
out the bullets showing any mushrooming. 
Fifteen inches of our pine boards started 
the bullets to expanding a little when fired 
at velocities around 3000 foot seconds, but 
not when they struck the pine at 2500 foot 
seconds or less speed. 

When a shooter grasps this idea that 
modern bullets are highly specialized for 
their exact work, he can use them as 


cvoltiligl 


30-30 bullets—the three on the left were 
flattened before firing 


their makers intended. They will then be 
found good. If they are used otherwise, 
their work may prove disappointing. A 
bullet that does not mushroom will not 
kill game promptly, and one that goes to 
pieces will also wound without putting’ the 
game down. Every good modern bullet is 
designed to mushroom properly when it 
strikes the game while flying at certain 
velocities, with a certain level of energy. 
More speed and energy, as when the bul- 
let is closer to the gun muzzle, likely will 
cause excessive mushrooming; while less 
speed and energy, as prevails at long 
ranges, will not produce any mushrooming. 

What happens to a bullet in game is not 
very different from the effect of pounding 
its point with a hammer while it stands 
on its base on an anvil. 

For comparison of effects, I balanced a 
20-ounce hammer in an upright position, 
and allowed it to fall, accurately striking 
the points of the bullets. This light blow 
drove back and buckled .30-30 mushroom 
bullets of 110 grains almost identically 
with shooting them into pine at 2000 foot 
seconds velocity. 





HE same hammer blows barely 

marked Remington delayed mush- 
room bullets and Western Tool bullets. 
Western Cartridge Company .250 caliber 
open point bullet, 100 grains weight, was 
nicely buckled. This firm’s 180-grain .30 
caliber bullet had its point flattened and 
shortened, but not buckled, by the light 
blow. Its 220-grain, .30 caliber small ex- 
posed bullet had the jacket edges hardly 
dented. 

Some of these bullets were then ham- 
mered with more force until their points 
were driven back to half their length. The 
points, flattened but otherwise intact, 
stayed center. The bullet bodies swelled 
and buckled, and sometimes bent. And in 
these effects, as in shooting into pine or 
game, the effects were exactly what could 
be predicted from the thickness and plac- 
ing of the jackets. 


Editor's Note: In the September issue 
we will have a similar article on an im- 
proved .22 rim fire cartridge which we 
believe will be of unusual interest to our 
readers. The cartridge involved will in all 
probability revolutionize considerably the 
scope of the rim fire .22 ammunition. 
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“SMALL DEER” GUNS 
By Capt. F. T. Chamberlin 


OME months ago I had the pleasure 

of reading an interesting article, en- 
titled “Grouse Pistols”, by Colonel 
Whelan, which has led me to set down 
some of my endeavors to develop some- 
thing satisfactory along that line. 

For years I have been interested in the 
meat-in-the-pot pistol or revolver that 
could be carried with as little inconvenience 
as possible, that would be accurate and 
easy to clean, that would take light-weight 
ammunition procurable in the out-of-the- 
way country store, if necessary, and that 
had enough stopping power to anchor 
the rabbit, grouse or whatnot. 

Don’t think I’m exaggerating when I say 
that I have tried them all during the past 
twenty years under many and varied con- 
ditions. While living in Montana and 
Idaho in 1910, I had a .38 Colt with 71%4- 
inch barrel, that accounted for a large 
quantity of small game, and which I 
thought was the last word,—for a while! 
It was too much gun, and the ammunition 
was hard to get. I had several revolvers 
shooting the .32-20. The ammunition was 
hand-loaded to taste and gave excellent 
results. 

Following these were many and varied 
automatics, revolvers and single-shot pis- 
tols; some I still have, quite a few have 
gone to join the cave bear and the three- 
toed horse. 

I reckon this rainbow chasing was due 
more to the fact that I am a rotten shot 
rather than that some of these guns did 
not answer the purpose. Presumably, I 
wanted a self-aiming piece of apparatus 
that only required the victim’s address 
and a touch of the trigger for the elusive 
grouse, iguana or “what have you” to 
turn over, lie quiet and stay put until 
picked up. 

In using a rifle or shotgun I’ve never 
been acquainted with nerves; but when 
taking long shots at game with a hand 
weapon, I always had the feeling that 
seems to be present so frequently with 
those followers of the ancient, home- 





Showing how the detachable stock is fast- 
ened to the holster 


wrecking game and is often spoken of by 
the uninitiated as “cow-pasture pool”. 
You make one of those drives that 
causes the old timers to turn green with 
envy, or an approach shot that makes 
Bobbie Jones ask for your address, and 
land on the green a few feet from the pin; 
but the devil takes hold of the putter and 
you know before you start that you can’t 
sink it for that “birdie.” This description, 
which I feel sure will be recognized by 
thousands of the followers of golf, about 
represents my feelings with the hand gun, 
—and the target doesn’t have to be 50 
yards away to bring on the symptoms. 
About the year 1921 I had acquired the 
habit of cutting a stock with a sizable 
crotch at one end to be used when hunt- 
ing with the hand gun, The crotch, of 





Light-gathering power isan important feature 
of a binocular. In twilight or at night, a glass 
deficient in luminosity fails utterly. And even 
in daylight, such a binocular lacks brilliance 


Cc oe fe es and clear, sharp definition. 
Carl Zeiss Binoculars, in addition to their 
y A s Ss % excellent definition and wide field of view, 


have the greatest attainable light-gathering 
BINOCULARS power. Highest skill in construction and 
workmanship, and the use of selected optical 
glass are combined to achieye really marvel- 
ous results. 
Ask your dealer to show you the various 
models of Carl Zeiss Binoculars. 


Write for literature 


Carl Zeiss, Inc., 485 Fifth Avenue, New York 
728 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 
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Enjoy Your Camping Out Nights 
With a Perfection Air Bed 


N° cots, no trailers needed. Just open your grip and unroll 
your air bed. Inflated in a jiffy—always insures a comfort- 
able night’s rest. Made of pure rubber with detachable khaki 
cover. Furnished in five standard stock sizes, at pre-war prices. 


A number of our mattresses made 25 years ago, are still in use. 


































Send for circular 105 with 
illustrated, complete details. 
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ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. CO. 


124-128 Atlantic Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 








ALEC MERMOD, Outdoor America’s 


Gun Editar, a veteran hunter and trapshooter, 

sold and used Lefevers for years, broke every one 

of his first string of targets with a new Lefever trap 
gun, likes Lefevers so much he said “You ought to 
sell a million of these Lefevers’’. 


“Who ever saw a broken Lefever ?” 
Singles $16 and $35. Doubles $28.50 and $60.00. 
LEFEVER ARMS CO., Box 14, ITHACA, N.Y. 








CHURCHILL’S “X XV” GUN (with 25" Barrels) 


Handles like a twenty and shoots as hard as aten. . . . Gives exceptional shooting 
at long range. Increased strength. . Reduced weight. Improved 
balance. . . . Absence of down- ‘lip gives better charge elevation. Easier to 
shoot with as forward allowances are practically eliminated. Write for booklet-— 
Note new address. 


ORANGE STREET GUNWORKS, Leicester Square, London, England 





























Sportsman Photography 
Condensed 


Hunters . . . fishermen . . . all of you who follow the 
trail of wild life. The Memo is yourcamera. With amaz- 
ease, it records all those personal incidents and 
episodes that make your outd d pl to 
recall. It gets 500 pictures 
with $5 worth of film—50 
pictures without changing 
the film. Operates instantly, 
easily; no bother. A twick of 
the thumb advances the film. 
Spyglass finder; takes them 
instantly, as you see them. 
Gives thumbnail prints for 
es eae «++ en 
ements for the album ... picture 
a a reels, with ne _ 
titles, to show on the screen. The Memo has hundreds 
of uses beyond the scope of other cameras. Sportsman 
h b d d. Memo Camera only $20. 
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AGFA ANSCO OF BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Please send me free 56-page Memo handbook 


Name 





Address. 7 
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Something New! 


—the .22 Express 


Designed for chucks this newly developed cartridge 
has a velocity of over 2600 f.s. with a trajectory of 
about % inch for 100 yards and is making groups of 
less than 1% inches. Springfield, Martini and Far- 
quahson actions. Other fine target and sporting arms 
from .22 to 505 Gibbs, double express rifles and 
high grade shotguns. Write for literature on our 
special chuck rifles and other guns. 


GRIFFIN & HOBBS, INC. 
Formerly Griffin & Howe 
Makers of Fine Guns—Sportsmen’s Equipment 
202 E. 44th St., N. Y. C. 


One block from Grand Central Terminal 
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Recoil Pads for Shotguns 
and Rifles 


High quality leather and 
cemented permanentiy. 
Avoid substitutions. From 
Dealer or Direct. $2. 


Address Dept. B 


Jostam Mfg. Co. 
5252 Broadway, Chicago 
Largest Mfrs. of recoil pads in the world 


M. J HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST and FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 
Heads, animals, birds and fish mounted, 
skins tanned and made into rugs and 
ladies’ furs. Game heads, fur rugs, etc., 
for sale. List. All supplies for taxi- 
dermists. Open mouth heads for rugs, 


scalps for mounting. 
989 Gates Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 
















Makes old guns like new 

Will not injure steel. 
No heating 1s necessary. ¢ 00 
Restores the finish on 5 l 
guns in ten minutes for. .. 

Send for circular 

“What Gunsmiths Say’’ 
New Method Gun _ Bluing Co. 
Box F. S. 8, New Method Bidg. 

Bradford, Pa. 
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course, was held against the right shoulder, 
the end of the stick on the right side of the 
grip, while the left elbow rested against 
the left hip. The right hand held the stick 
against the grip of the gun with the butt 
resting in the palm of the left hand. 
This worked very nicely. There was no 
extra piece of plunder to be cared for, 
yet a stock could always be had. But some- 
how or other, it left something to be de- 
sired from the esthetic view-point. 

In 1923, while stationed in Pennsylvania 
where grouse were grouse, I started dop- 
ing out some form of light-weight stock 
for my Colt .22 automatic which would be 
easy to carry on the belt, easy to attach 
and practical from the hunting standpoint. 

After trying numerous types of clamps 
on several skeleton stocks, all proving 
bulky and slow to get into action, I finally 
hit upon a method which, as far as I can 
make out after six years’ use under vary- 
ing conditions, offers the best method 
of attaching a stock to a .22 Colt auto- 
matic. 

A hole 53g of an inch was drilled into 
the rear of the grip just below the slide 
for the breech block. Difficulty was ex- 
perienced at the operation, but the hole 
was finally bored. The rest was easy. An- 
other was bored from the left side- and 
tapped for an 842 machine screw. 

The stock was a piece of %g-inch drill 
rod which was notched for the reception 
of the end of the 849-screw when fitted to 
the pistol. After considerable use of the 
“bend and try” method, the right length 
and drop was obtained. A piece of rubber 
tubing was then pulled over the metal for 
its full length. 

For carrying the stock when not in use 
attached to the pistol, two leather loops 
were fitted to the back of the holster into 
which the stock fits. 


HE stock adds an _ unnoticeable 

amount of weight, and requires only 
a second to remove and fit to the pistol. To 
get the gun into action, the end of the 
stock is shoved into the hole described 
above, one or two turns of the knurled 
headed screw, and a ten-shot .22 automatic 
rifle is born. 

This little weapon has been most satis- 
factory, having had constant use for the 
past six years. For three years I used it 
in the tropics where it accounted for 
many a head of “small deer” and large fish 
that took a lot of killing; and it came in 
mighty handy to shoot down coconuts 
when you wanted a drink. 

A short time ago I started in on a .45 
Colt automatic to see if something could 
be done about it. After looking it over 
and discarding the idea of clamps, boring 
holes, etc., I drove out the pin holding the 
block at the bottom of the grip, and re- 
moved the staple and the spring on the 
inside. Next, a block of soft steel was 
shaped up somewhat like the new Colt 
automatic grip, checked lightly with a 
file, and brazed in place. This little addi- 
tion by itself added 100 per cent to the 
feel of the old cannon; but the party 
couldn’t stop here, as I was after enough 
metal to attach a skeleton stock. 

A %g¢-inch hole was then bored in the 
rear of this block. A hole for an 840 ma- 
chine-screw was bored from the left side 
at a right angle to the first, and tapped. 
This was all the work necessary on the 
pistol, and aside from the brazing, required 
about an hour with the files, drills, etc. 
The matter of cutting and bending a piece 
of %g-inch drill rod into the proper shape 
and “drop”, requires only a few minutes. 

The increase in accuracy I obtained 
over longer ranges with this contraption 
as compared to firing the old blunderbus, 
sure surprised me. I didn’t turn out this 


piece of ordnance with an idea of working 
on the fatted calf or the festive sparrow, 
but just to see what it was all about. 
My experience with the .45 automatic 
on the human “animal”—and I don’t mind 
saying I have had quite a little—has gone 
a long way from convincing me that this 
particular bullet has all the shocking 
power one would think, judged by its 





Shooting with a skeleton pistol stock on 
the .22 Colt automatic 


stubby nose and girth amidships. Certainly, 
it destroys very little meat. However, 
after trying it on a few rabbits and such, 
I may change some ideas I have at present. 

It is my intention to mount Lyman 
sights on both these skeleton stocks as 
near the eye as practical to increase the 
sighting radius. 

In passing, I would like to say that I 
didn’t make the remarks on lack of shock- 
ing power of the .45 automatic to get a 
rise out of some brother who is “rarin’” to 
defend the cartridge as is. I’ve had men 
killed with it, and I’ve had them walk 
away (or run) with four or five slugs 
either under or through their hides, and 
still able to carry the proverbial kitchen 
stove. I’ve also seen them killed with .22’s, 
.25’s, darning needles, nail files and table 
forks. You can kill your man or animal 
with most anything if you happen to hit 
the right spot, but it is some bullet that 
will absolutely stop him if you don't. 


BALL LOADS FOR SHOTGUNS 
By Maurice H. Decker 


TRICTLY speaking, shotguns can 

hardly be classed as big game guns, 
but if we judge from the interest shown in 
buckshot and ball loads, there are a lot 
of grouse and pheasant hunters who have 
the habit of making unexpected contacts 
with deer and bear when armed only with 
the smoothbore. This habit, together with 
laws passed by some states which forbid 
hunting deer with rifles, keeps up a fairly 
healthy demand for big game loads in 
12-, and 16- and 20-gauges. 

I wonder how many shooters with this 
interest have actually tested ball loads 
enough to know their ability in killing 
power and accuracy, and just what chance 
a grouse hunter with a shotgun in his 
hands has to land a deer or bear. 

Let us look into the ballistics of these 
round ball loads. When you fire them from 
a 12-gauge shotgun you are practically 
shooting a smooth-bore rifle of .72 caliber. 
Twenty years ago a number of hunters 
loaded their own single ball shells, cast- 
ing the slugs with moulds furnished by 
the old Ideal Company. These moulds 
formed full-sized bullets. The balls fit the 
bore snugly and of course, could be fired 
only from true cylinder barrels. They 
could be used in a choked tube on a pinch, 
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provided the owner had no prejudices 
against split muzzles, which most of us 
have. 

If your gun was choked and you wished 
to retain its original good condition, you 
followed the advice given in the Ideal 
Handbook and used a mould two sizes 
smaller. In other words, you shot a 14- 
gauge ball in your choked 12-gauge gun; 
a 12-gauge ball in your 10-bore and so on 
down the list. 

The powder charges used in these old 
time hand-loads were tremendous. Charges 
of 4% drams are recommended by the 
Ideal Handbook. This means 123 grains 
of black powder and when packed behind 
the full-size 510-grain ball, gave one a load 
that should have slammed elephants down 
on their knees right pronto. 


UT it is impossible to get such close 
fitting balls in commercial big game 
loads for shotguns, for the reason there 
are thousands of guns in use with full and 
modified choked barrels, and some of them 
are undeniably in the hands of shooters 
with a more or less careless turn of mind. 
The factories saw no chance of load- 
ing up a tight fitting ball and marking 
it for special and exclusive use in 
cylinder bores. They couldn’t ever get 
away with it. Now and then we hear or 
read of some absent-minded fellow who 
got a 20-gauge shell mixed up with his 
regular ammunition and then slipped it 
down out of sight in his 12-bore gun. Then 
when he double loaded a regular shell on 
top and fired—why things happened. The 
factories reasoned if a fellow will pull a 
pleasant little trick like this, what chance 
would there be of him sorting out his single 
ball loads to use only in the open-bored 
barrel of his gun? None whatever! 
So the ammunition people played per- 
fectly safe in designing the balls for these 
big game loads so they would pass through 


A target made by a 12-gauge auto-loading 
shotgun by rapid fire shooting in an off- 
hand position at 30 yards 


any degree of choke, and in the 12-gauge, 
said balls do not even measure 14-gauge 
in size. Instead, they are .660 caliber which 
is nearer 14-gauge than anything else and 
they weigh 437 grains. A full-sized 12- 
bore ball should measure .729 caliber and 
tip the balance at 510 grains. 

The average powder charge used in 
these factory shells for 12-bore is 3 drams 
or 82 grains. This load develops an 
average velocity of 1310 foot seconds at 
the muzzle and an energy of 1665 foot 
Ppounts which is more push than is 
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The New “LONG RANGE” Double 
Capt. Chas. Askins, Gun Editor for Outdoor Life, 


author of several books on shooting, said of his new “Long 
Range” double: “Hell! This is the best shotgun that ever 
was made in this or any other country for anywhere 
like twenty dollars.” This noted authority knows. “It’s 

a Durable Double.” A catalog in natural colors. 
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Made in 12-16-20 ga. 
25/20 325/35 Win. 
sof 30 cals. 


“Superior 
Quality” 
EVERY detail 
in workmanship 
and material, has 
been worked out to 
produce a high-class gun, 
superior to all others at the 
same price. 
Daly Double Barrel Guns; Single 
and Double Barrel Trap, Over- 
Under, and other 3 rrel Guns 
from $150 to $650—write for 
Catalog “F”, 
Trade in your old ps for a NEW Chas. Daly. 
iberal allowances on trades. 
Dealers’ inquiries invited. 


Go CHAS. DALY Inc ¢@ 
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possessed by the .45-70-500. And as this 
striking force is largely derived from 
bullet weight, there should be no kicks 
received on account of its being “paper” 
energy. 

At 20 yards the computed velocity of 
this 12-gauge ball is 1200, at 50 yards 
1127 and at 100 yards 937 foot seconds, 
which shows that the ball holds up well 
considering its size and weight and the 
lack of spin present in bullets shot from 
rifled barrels. 

A 437 grain bullet fired with a muzzle 
velocity of 1310, harks back to the days 
of the good old .45 and .50 black powder 
cannons when bullets were bullets, but 
trajectories and velocities were severe 
handicaps to long range shooting. This 
ball load develops the kind of striking 
energy preferred by experienced big game 
hunters for use on animals which take a 
lot of punishment. If it would shoot with 
a corresponding degree of accuracy, the 
brush hunter could hardly wish for a bet- 
ter or more effective shell to drop deer 
at moderate ranges. 

These balls show a very good penetra- 
tion. They do not strip or break up, but 
flatten slightly as they plow through 4 
to 4%4 inches of seasoned hardwood. I 
have seen but one deer killed with one of 
these balls and that was a 16-gauge. It 
ranged through both shoulders of the 
animal and was found lodged under the 
skin on the opposite side. There is no 
question of their killing power. The points 
which are questioned are—how accurate 
are they and what is their accurate range 
on game such as deer and black bear? 


F we shot guns bored pure cylinder, we 

could reload our own shells with close 
fitting balls and get perhaps better groups 
than factory loads give, but I doubt if we 
would use enough of them to warrant the 
necessary investment in tools. Chances 
are we do not have an opportunity to shoot 
over five or six single ball shells in a sea- 
son of hunting. It appears better and more 
practical to secure a box of factory stuff, 
practice with fifteen or twenty of the shells 
and save the rest to carry when our 
small game hunting takes us into big game 
country. 

In the old Ideal Handbook we find 
letters from shooters which claim remark- 
able groups for single-ball hand-loaded 
shells. One gentleman writes of his shoot- 
ing eight-inch groups at 100 yards and 
what’s more, says he could put the ma- 
jority of his shots in a three-inch ring at 
fifty yards. This is darned good shooting 
—good enough for some of the cheap im- 
ported rifles that flooded the country in 
post-war days. 

We can not hope for any such results 
with factory shells. There are two condi- 
tions which influence their accuracy. First 
is the loose fit of the ball in the bore and 
which doubtless accounts for the drop 
from the above quoted standard of old- 
time hand loads. Second we are handi- 
capped when shooting the shotgun as a 
rifle, because it is not equipped with 
accurate sights. Also there is a tendency 
to roll or cant double-barreled weapons 
when aiming. This throws our single ball 
shots off center. If we have an error of 
one inch to the hundred yards with the 
best open-sighted target rifles, then there 
must be nearly a six-inch error with the 
shotgun using single ball loads. 

Here is what I can do with them how- 
ever, and I am by no means an expert in 
shooting groups, a practice which seems 
to be an art or accomplishment. I have 
shot nice 9-inch groups of five shots with 
a single barrel 16-gauge at 40 yards. Any 
of these shots would most certainly have 
proved fatally accurate on deer or bear. 


In group shooting you find this ineyit- 
able handicap. Three or four of the balls 
will land mighty close to your aiming bull 
and then you get a wild or stray shot 
which tears your group wide open. 

With the 12-gauge auto-loader, I can 
usually make 10-shot groups of 18 inches 
at 50 yards. Of this group about half of 
them will center close to the bull—half 
of them will easily clear within a 12-inch 
ring. This is~about my average perfor- 
mance in group shooting. With singles I 
can many times hit one-gallon cans at 40 
and 50 yards, which appears to me to be 
sufficiently accurate for any game that 
these loads might be used upon. 

I find that the 16-gauge shoots a little 
closer than my 12 bores; possibly because 
its round ball more nearly fits the caliber 
of the barrel. But I do not recommend any 
hunter trying smaller ball loads than the 
16-gauge on game. When using buckshot, 
I would go no smaller than 12-gauge. 


AYBE this degree of accuracy is be- 

low the average results of other 
shooters. As I have said I am not particu- 
larly expert in forming good groups. But 
I do believe it is sufficient for shooting 
bear and deer at 30 to 50 yards. I can’t 
imagine a more effective weapon either, 
for stopping a charging animal, than an 
auto-loader with five or six of these balls 
in the magazine. 

If I hunted deer or bear in any of those 
states which prohibit the use of rifles, I 
think I would rather trust to ball loads 
in my shotgun than to the popular buck- 
shot. There is no question about the stop- 
ping power of the ball—but there is 
with buck-shot. 

I have tested 12-pellet loads in 12-gauge 
guns which scattered buckshot all over 
a 3-foot circle at fifty yards. I can shoot 
a smaller group than this with balls, and 
it takes at least nine of those number 0 
buckshot to equal in weight one single 
ball. And then each buckshot lacks the 
ball’s penetration, as they lose velocity 
rapidly. 

By shooting: single ball shells, one 
might not always score a hit on a jumping 
deer, but he would have this satisfaction: 
When he did hit, he would get his animal. 
There would be no wounding of game and 
losing it. With the heavy, big caliber ball 
you either do or you don’t, and this sort 
of hunting is always in strict accord with 
the ethics of good sportsmanship! 

The single ball ammunition I shoot is 
loaded with these caliber balls; 

12-gauge, caliber .650 balls weigh 17 to 
the pound. 

16-gauge, caliber .620 balls weigh 19% 
to the pound. 

20-gauge, caliber .545 balls weigh 29 to 
the pound. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
THE .45-70 W.C.F. 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: re 
I have a few questions to ask you whicn, if 
they don’t disgust, may amuse you. And since, 
as Willie says, ‘“‘brevity is the soul, etc... .”» 
I shall not try to ease them over carefully under 
— poe of knowing something. : 
at is the matter with a Model ’86 Win- 
chester .45-70 for a deer gun? Every time I 
start to coo and chortle about a .45-70 to some 
one who pretends to know guns, he either laughs 
or says, “Aw hell!” in a meaningful way. and 
walks away. Maybe you'll say the same thing, 
when you see that calibre in print, but I'm 
hoping you won’t walk away. | 
Can you dig up some antiquated record of 
ballistics and tell me the velocity, energy, etc. 
of this cartridge? That model Winchester 1s 
listed in E. K. Tryon's catalogue with a 22-inch 
barrel for the .45 and a 24-inch barrel for the 
.33 calibre. Would it be pesalite to get a .45 
with a 24-inch barrel without having it made 
specially, or is the barrel one length only for 
that caltre? And don’t tell me that I should 
get one without a barrel and throw rocks at the 
deer instead! And tell me if that. model is also 
made with a half magazine such as on the .33? 
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I'm really thinking seriously of buying one 
because, if the Winchester repeater will shoot 
as well as the old ’73 Springfield (don’t laugh 
too hard!), I won’t worry about what anyone 


says. 

Please tell me what you know of the gun, 
even if you think it is no better than a Roman 
catapult. 

I have used a number of the modern models 
and calibres, and at present I have a .35 Rem- 
ington. L 

I hunt in Pike County, Pennsylvania, where 
nearly all the shots are made in the woods or 
at relatively short distances in the partially over- 
grown fields. I shall appreciate sincerely any 
suggestions you offer, whether auspicious or 
otherwise. 

Parmer DePve, 


Ans.—1l would not advise you to buy a .45-70 
Winchester. The gun is unnecessarily heavy for 
the power which it generates and the cartridge 
is, so to speak, more or less obsolete and you 
would be entirely overgunned for Pennsylvania 
shooting. I think you would do very much better 
with a lighter, handier gun shooting an equally 
accurate and equally powerful cartridge of 
smaller calibre. 

When I was a young boy I purchased a .45-70 
Model 86 Winchester. Even then they were be- 
coming obsolete. We must admit that in their 
day, the -45-70 was easily the most popular car- 
tridge on this contineni, but that day is past. 
That is, the day preceding the introduction of 
high velocity ammunition. The cartridge has a 
tremendous wallop and would still be an excel- 
lent one at 75 or 100 yards for dangerous game, 
such as grizzly or brown bear, but is entirely out 
of place for deer and such medium-size game. 
I eventually gave my rifle to a guide in Nova 
Scotia. ’ 

The Winchester Model 86 is easily one of the 
best of the lever-action rifles ever designed and 
I think I might safely say without criticism, 
that it was the most popular of all lever-action 
models. I have no doubt that you can get a .45-7 
Model 86 with the 24-inch barrel instead of the 
22-inch barrel if you insist upon it, but I see 
no advantage in doing so. What I would really 
advise you to do is buy a .30-30 or a .30 Rem- 
ington rimless or stick to the rifle you have at 
present which is an_ excellent one. , 

The Winchester Co. at the pay = time, only 
provide the Model 86 rifle with a half-magazine, 
though I have little doubt that on special order 
they would supply it with a full-length maga- 
zine and a_longer barrel. This would increase 
its weight. If I were you I would forget it and 
its 734-pounds weight and heavy recoil and se- 
lect a Model 55 for the .30-30 cartridge, which 
weighs but 7 pounds. 

The ballistics of the cartridge, to answer your 
question more fully, are as follows: j ; 

Using the high-velocity ammunition which is 
of course the best, shooting a 300-grain bullet, 
you will have a muzzle velocity of 1885 feet per 
second, muzzle energy 2365 pounds, remaining 
energy at one hundred yards, 1620 pounds. The 
cartridge, though accurate, has an extremely 
high velocity and you wouldn’t hit much = 
at over 150 yards without accurately judgin 
your distance and holding over accordingly. 
fear that your desire to own a .45-70 is largely 
influenced by the prominence with which this 
old favorite is surrounded. 

Suootinc Epitor. 


LEAVE IT ALONE 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

For several years you have recommended for 
general upland shooting a 20-gauge shotgun 
28-inch barrel, right barrel improved cylinder, 
left barrel full choke. I decided to follow your 
advice and looked around for either a Fox or an 

. C. Smith gun of that description, but found 
that I could not get a gun in stock which had 
the right barrel open. So I finally bought an 
L. C. Smith Ideal Grade, 20-gauge with the fol- 
lowing target. 

Right barrel—150 pellets of No. 7% shot in 
the usual circle. Left barrel—210 pellets of No. 
7% shot in the usual circle. 

According to the Hunter Arms Company, the 
makers of the L. C. Smith gun, a true cylinder 
would deliver 35 per cent and the improved 
cylinder 45 per cent of the shot in above circle. 

As there are 300 pellets in 7% of an ounce 
of this shot, my gun would be called a quarter 
choke and the left barrel full choke, as the above 
target would be equivalent to 50 per cent in 
the right barrel and 70 per cent in the left barrel. 
_ Would the right barrel of this gun come with- 
in your specifications of a quail gun or woulu 
you advise me to have the right barrel opened 
up a little more. If so, how much? 

A. J. Scuraver. 


Ans.—While I would prefer to have the right 
barrel about 45 per cent for quail shooting in a 
12-bore gun, in view of the fact that you 
will generally shoot 7-ounce loads in your twen- 
ty for quail, I think it is decidedly in your fa- 
vor to have a right barrel which is a little bit 
closer, that is, making a 50 per cent pattern. Of 
course, a barrel shooting closer than that would 
be a handicap, but I think that you will find 
that the speed and accuracy with which you will 
get on your game with the twenty over the more 
cumbersome twelve, will compensate for the 
ee closer distribution of the shot. 

t will lead to a considerably more killing 


pattern on an occasional long bird. I would cer- 
tainly not advise you to think of having the 
boring of your gun corrected. 

Snootine Epitor. 


USE THE LYMAN— 


ArMs AND AMMUNITION Dept.: 

ave a .22 Winchester Model 52 which I 
use for target work and for squirrel hunting 
in the fall. 

Will you please advise me as to the best 
telescope mount and what power to use on my 
Winchester 52. Also the name of company ‘and 
address. 

What is your opinion as to the best ivory or 
gold bead front sights for hunting squirrels and 
for target work. 

Mark A. Borkey. 


Ans.—There is only one scope that I would 
seriously entertain using on the Winchester 
Model 52. That is the Lyman 5A formerly made 
by the Winchester Company. It is one of the cheap- 
est reliable scopes that you can get and the rifle 
as issued comes equipped with mounts to take 
this scope which eliminates the cost of attaching 
mounts, which would be necessary if you used 
any other model. 

Aside from this, I consider the 5A the best 
scope available for the .22 calibre cartridge in 
view of its excellent definition, its accuracy 
and its facilities for very accurate adjustment. 

he choice between the ivory bead and gold 

bead is largely one of personal preference. I 

like the ivory bead better than the gold for 

my own use because the gold bead is apt to 

glint on the side towards the sun, causing one 
to shoot slightly off in the opposite direction. 
SHootine Eprror. 


RANGE OF A .22 CALIBRE 


Suootinec Epitor: 
Is there any danger in a .22 rifle bullet if it 
should strike a person on falling? 
‘ Is there more danger in straight fall or sloping 
all? 
Will appreciate your answering this. 
M. C. Hopces. 


Ans.—There is certainly very grave danger 
from a person being hit by a falling .22 calibre 
bullet. Trajectory pulls a bullet to the earth long 
before it has lost all its energy and at an angle 
of about 30 degrees with respect to the surface 
of the ground, the .22 bullet has a range of about 
a mile. If fired at a lower angle and it was to 
strike a person or animal by accident, at mid- 
distance it might very easily cause a fatal wound. 

f fired directly up in the air, the bullet would 
not have very great penetration but it still could 
cause a serious abrasion. 

SHootine Epiror. 


“JUMBO RIFLES” 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

I was looking over an old issue of Frerp & 
StrEAM and came across an article titled “Rifles 
for African Sport’? by Mr. Denis Lyell. In this 
article, Mr. Lyell states that two popular rifles 
for shooting elephants and rhino are the .256 
Mannlicher and the .303 British. 

I should like to know why the .30-06 Spring- 
field could not be used for the same sport. I have 
never heard of the .30-06 being used as an ele- 
phant rifle. 

I do not see how the .303 or .256 could have 
greater range or penetration. According to the 
ballistic tables, the .303 Service cartridge is in 
the same class as the .30-40 Krag. Certainly the 
.256 or .303 can’t have a larger powder capacity 
or heavier bullet due to the fact that the pressure 
phase of it will enter. I think the .30-06 can 
stand as high a permissible breech pressure as 
the others. 

Of course, I never expect to shoot elephants, 
but I should like to know the why and wherefore 
oe the whole business as the two don’t seem to 
jibe. 

Victor WILLBERG. 


Ans.—Mr. Denis Lyell was quite correct in his 
statement. The .256 Mannlicher and the .303 Brit- 
ish cartridges have both been very popular for 
elephant shooting but not for rhino. The elephant 
shooters of Africa are divided into two distinct 
camps. The small-bore men who pin their faith 
on a light bullet having deep penetration, a max- 
imum of accuracy and very little recoil. These 
men must, of course, depend upon getting up 
close to their game and waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to accurately place a shot in one of the 
two vital spots, namely directly into the brain 
cavity from an angle which they know is certain, 
or to the heart from behind the leg. 

The other school use the big-bore, double. 
barrel rifles of from .450 to .600 calibre and for 
their purpose, the bigger they are the better. 
While these rifles are not as accurate and while 
no man can shoot them as accurately, they de- 
pend upon a succeeding shot in the head to turn 
a beast which might charge when wounded by a 
crippled shot and not as accurately placed as it 
would be with the smaller bore. 

While I am not championing either side, never 
having had the _ fortune to hunt in Africa, 
I would like to draw attention to the fact that a 
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summary of the opinion of the greatest of all 
modern African be we hunters would be in 
favor of the small bore. I am considering such 
men as Neumann, Lyell, W. D. M. Bell and 
others. 

I quite agree with you that, though either of 
these cartridges ware 4 do for the purpose, the 
.30-06 would be better. As a matter of fact, I 
know of two instances in which the .30-06 car- 
tridge has been used with complete satsifaction 
upon elephant. 

Suootinc Epitor. 


NOT ADVISABLE 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

I would like to know which gun you consider 
the most efficient side-arm for all round use. 
now have a Colt .45 automatic. The chief draw- 
back to this gun is that our state prevents the 
use of an automatic on game. Therefore it is not 
of much use in the woods. 

Which is the most accurate, large calibre side 
arm? 

Donatp MacDoweE Lt. 


Ans.—In my opinion the most efficient, all- 
round pistol is the .45 automatic. It is true that 
the automatic rifle or shotgun is prohibited in the 
state of Pennsylvania and I presume that this 
would also apply to a pistol if it was used for 
hunting, but might I add that a heavy calibre 
hand-gun—either automatic or revolver—is of no 
use to you in Pennsylvania. You certainly don’t 
need it for self-protection and it would blow 
small game, such as you would kill for the pot 
with a .22, all to pieces. 

Occasionally we hear of a man who wants to 
hunt deer or bear with a pistol or revolver. In 
that case I would consider the .45 the best but I 
would like to suggest that I am emphatically 
against this sort of thing. It is hard enough to 
kill deer with a rifle and trying to do it with the 
pistol only results ultimately in the unnecessary 
wounding of a lot of game. 

SHootinG Epitor. 


MILITARY MAUSERS 


Suootine Epitor: 

ave a 7.9 mm Mauser rifle, military style, 
made by the Mauser factory at Oberdorf. 
recently had this arm restocked and then sent to 
the Lyman people who installed a No. 48 re- 
ceiver sight. Tn their range test after resighting, 
they were not able to get a good pattern at any 
distance in excess of 50 yards. Their suggestion 
was that I purchase German ammunition to pro- 
duce a more successful group. 

In restocking this gun, the barrel was cut off 
some six inches and am wondering if this had 
anything to do with the shooting qualities. 

Will you please advise me where I can pur- 
chase the German ammunition and the probable 
cost of same. 

The test made by Lyman was made with 
Peters shells. 


C. M. Dory. 


Ans.—I do not agree with the Lyman Co. I 
note that your 7.9 Mauser which is commonly 
called an 8 mm was originally an army rifle. 
Even though this gun was made by the original 
Mauser Works at Oberdorf, it doesn’t mean 
that it is necessarily an accurate weapon—far 
from it. Due to the demand for a tremendous 
production, the German arsenals were all forced 
to make their guns with a very wide tolerance. 
Frequently the barrels were over-bored .002 or 
.003 of an inch. Some of them were even under- 
bored to a dangerous extent. As a result, you 
very seldom got really accurate shooting. By this 
I don’t mean target accuracy but hunting ac- 
curacy, for these war-time Mausers were g 
enough for trench warfare, where the shooting 
is at short range, and to carry a bayonet. 

It is for this very reason that I strongly urge 
our readers not to risk expending a lot of money 
on having one of these guns now & | Occasionall 
they get a good gun—more often they don’t. 
doubt that the cutting off of the barrel had any- 
thing to do with the accuracy of the weapon as 
in all probability it was properly done. 

T note that the test was made by Lyman with 
Peters shells. I would suggest your trying the 
Remington 8 mm Special ammunition. is car- 
tridge was deliberately designed to overcome the 
inaccuracy of these German rifles which were 
brought home by ex-soldiers in large quantities. 
It is made with a very thin jacket. In conse- 
quence, the pressure swells the base of the 
cartridge and prevents gas leakage and they in- 
variably prove to be more accurate. It is also a 
much better game cartridge for normal American 
conditions than the old 236 grain load as the 
170-grain 8 mm Special has a velocity of 2500 
feet per second. is ney | give you sufficient 
accuracy for sporting use but I am inclined to 
think that you may find it necessary, now that 
you have gone so far with the gun, to have a 
new barrel put on it. 

This can be had for the .30-06 or the 7 mm if 
you prefer it, both of which are better sporting 
cartridges than the 8 mm. You can rest assured 
that the action is a first-class one. 

Snootrne Eprror. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 


BREAKING THE TRAIL 
(Continued from page 38) 


mained a matter of twenty or so miles 
and she was about to go ashore to prepare 
a night’s bivouac. The only unusual fea. 
ture of this incident was that upon meet- 
ing the little caravan the next morning 
we stopped to admire a wee bit of dark. 
skinned humanity, some four or five 
hours old, snuggled up in a bundle of 
warm furs and strapped to the back of 
a proud and broadly smiling mother, 

Living in a country teeming with wild 
animal life, we frequently saw grim eyi- 
dences of disaster which is often visited 
upon them. One day we came upon the 
body of a large bull moose frozen in the 
ice of the river. Above the surface were 
the massive head, crowned by an impres- 
sive spread of antlers, and one foreleg, 

Having broken through the early and 
insecure ice, the big fellow had striven 
heroically to break and swim his way to 
shore. A long trail of jagged ice behind 
the animal portrayed most faithfully a 
valiantly fought battle by this monarch of 
beasts, only to be defeated at last by the 
stupendous odds. His superb strength 
gone, he had held himself suspended, only 
to be seized in the death grip of rapidly 
congealing water, while but a scant fifty 
yards before him beckoned the vast and 
inviting acres of his realm. 

Spring in the North comes quickly. By 
the first of April the ice had become so 
weak as to make further use of it dan- 
gerous. A few days later we struck camp 
to make a precarious way back to town 
and the confinements of civilization. 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 39) 


uated with high honors and the degree of 
D. (Doctor of Bassology). 

Last summer I had the pleasure of 
meeting the Dean of the University, who 
informed me that he and the faculty had 
for a number of years made an exhaustive 
study of bassology and had concluded that 
it goes much deeper than most sciences, 
the Einstein theory of relativity being 
elementary by comparison. The bass lan- 
guage, he said, was deader than Hebrew 
or Greek and was more difficult to master 
than Sanskrit. There could be no ques- 
tion, however, regarding the ability of a 
fish to converse. He called my attention 
to the saying, “You talk like a fish,” 
which is in itself conclusive evidence; 
otherwise there would be no such ex- 
pression. 

This, I trust, lays a foundation as to 
the veracity of my guide. He then informed 
me that the bass had asked him to obtain 
my promise never to reveal the exact lo- 
cation where I had caught him, as he had 
a wife and a large family of children who 
still survived and whom he wanted to pro- 
tect. The bass, incidentally, gave the guide 
his word that he had a son that was two 
pounds heavier. On the spur of the 
moment, for I was sorry for the poor 
fish, I gave my promise; so I hope you 
will excuse me for not being more definite 
regarding the exact location. 

I was a little curious to know why 2 
bass of his size would go after so small 
a bait and asked my guide to speak to him 
about it. The explanation given by the 
bass was that his wife had recently given 
birth to a new litter of pups and that he 
intended taking the frog home to them. 
Of course, his story may have been per- 
fectly true, but it sounded exceedingly 
fishy to me. You know perfectly well, Mr, 
Editor, there’s “no fool like an old fool, 
and I am firmly convinced that this old 
codger saw something young, went after 
it and, as so often happens, got stung! 
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Ques. (1) For many years I have heard 
a peculiar story as to the breeding habits 
of opossums and would appreciate some 
light on the subject. Is there any truth in 
the tale with regard to male and female 
opossums at the breeding season? (2) Is 
there any book on the subject to which I 
may refer? 


Ans. (1) The tale you have heard 
with regard to opossums and their breed- 
ing is entirely without foundation—they 
breed in the same manner as other mam- 
mals. However, the period of gestation in 
the female is very short—probably less 
than 13 days. The story to which you 
have reference probably originated when 
female opossums were killed and the rudi- 
mentary young, a half-inch in length, were 
found in the marsupial pouch. (2) Further 
information on the subject is contained in 
“Breeding Habits, Development, and Birth 
of the Opossum”, by Carl Hartman, pub- 
lished in the report of the Smithsonian 
Institute for 1921, pp. 347-363. Public 
libraries may have 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 
outdoor lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


“Wakitatina’—on the hilltop; ‘“Na- 
wakwa”—in the middle of the forest; 
“Wakaigan”’—log house; “Agaming”— 
on the shore; “Wigwassin’—silver 
birches; “Anwebewin”—rest, quietness. 
Eastern Algonquin: “Odina’—mountain. 
Delaware: “Paseying’—valley; “Wasi- 
gan’”—sunset. Mohawk: “Otyokwa”—a 
group of persons forming a single fellow- 
ship. Cheyenne: “Ninovan”’—our home. 
Miami: “Tapawingo”—place of joy. 


Ques. (1) What other names are given 
the may-apple plant, the one with two 
leaves and the white flower in the center? 
(2) Is the apple poisonous and what names 
are given it? (3) What drugs are derived 
from this plant? 


Ans. (1) It is called the American 
mandrake, mandrake-root, umbrella-plant 
and duck’s foot. (2) A few cases of poi- 
soning, two of them fatal, have been re- 
ported from eating this fruit. These cases 
are not easily understood, since the fruit 
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a month ago about the western style of 
counting the points on the antlers of a 
deer. Isn't it a fact, though, that old 
westerners counted only the poinis on a 
single antler? 


Ans. A letter recently received from a 
keen outdoorsman, Mr. H. L. Arment, of 
Payette, Idaho answers this question. He 
says: “.... your first question in the June 
issue in regard to the manner of counting 
points on a buck deer seems to miss the 
true meaning and method (western). You 
quote Dr. Beck as saying points only that 
would hold a finger ring were counted. 
That may be true, but the point-is not 
how it was counted but what was counted. 

“The western method of counting_points 
on a deer’s head is to count the points on 
one side or antler. Thus, if you hear a 
native say, ‘I shot a 2-point buck’, you 
know that the entire head contains four 
points, or two points on a side. I cannot 
quote you any authorities on the subject, 
but just ask any mountain man of mature 

years; ...” 





this report. 


Ques. Can a pigeon 
see very far? We had 
a heated argument 
as to the eyesight of 
a pigeon not long 
ago, one of the boys 
going so far as to 
say that a_ pigeon 
does not return home 
because of any in- 
stinct but that it has 
keen eyesight and can 
see its way home from 
where it ts let out. 


Ans. All birds, in- 
cluding the pigeon, 
have wonderful vi- 
sion, but any theory 
that they can see 
their way home after 
being released hun- 
dreds of miles away 


is untenable. Even at ACCORDING to an Associated Press dispatch from Toronto, Canada, 
a bear attempted to enter the home of the Boileaus in the little 

hamlet of Algoma, Ontario. Mrs. Boileau screamed and bruin legged it 
for a telephone pole. The 14-year-old Boileau lad followed, armed with 
his father’s rifle. 
Up the pole went the bear. He reached the copper strands and walked 
out upon them. The boy fired. His first shot struck bruin’s neck and 
the bear slumped. Then he fell suspended across the telephone wires, 
kicked a couple of times and died. 


a height of two miles 
the curvature of the 
earth would prevent 
a bird seeing any 
appreciable distance. 


Ques. Our club 
has built a fine lodge 
along a river in the 
south and we would 





TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 


Ques. What is a 
“dubbed” and an “un- 
dubbed” game cock? 


Ans. When a game 
cock has its hackles 
trimmed and its 
comb and gills cut, 
it is said to be 
dubbed ; in its natural 





state it is undubbed. 








Ques. What is the 
superstition that 
causes @ person to 
wear agi acorn or 
carry one with him? 

Ans. As a protec- 
tion against lightning. 
The oak tree in an- 
cient times was con- 
sidered sacred and ex- 
empt from the wrath 
of the thunder god. 


Ques. There are 
numerous reptiles in 
this locality (Arkan- 
sas) that move around 
on four legs very rap- 
idly. They look to me 
somewhat like lizards 
but I have been won- 
dering lately whether 








like to have a sug- 

gestion for a name—something that would 
have allusion to the fish in the river. Al- 
so, will you give us some other names 
that might be used for a camp, specifying 
the Indian language from which the words 
are derived? 


Ans. The Seminole word “Homosassa” 
means “river of fishes”. Other suggestions 
are: Cherokee: “Adahi’—in the woods 
or forest place; “Amaiyulti”—waterside 
or near the water; “Gatusi”—in the moun- 
tains; “Akwenasa”—my home. Iroquois: 
“Kanosera”—camp or temporary shelter; 
“Yotahokda”—at the end of the trail. 
Chippewa: “Chickagami —by the lake; 


is ordinarily eaten freely when ripe with- 
out unpleasant results. The fruit is called 
wild or ground lemon, Indian, hog or 
devil’s apple. (3) A drug called podophyl- 
lum is derived from the roots and in over- 


‘doses this drug may cause death. 


Ques. How can the male and female 
mud turtle or snapper be told apart? Are 
they protected in Pennsylvania? 

Ans. The male of the snapping turtle 
has claws on its front feet twice as long 
as those of the female. Snapping turtles 
are not protected in Pennsylvania. 


Ques. ] was interested in your answer 


they might be scor- 
pions. What does a scorpion look like? 


Ans. There are numerous species of 
scorpions (order, Scorpionida) that in- 
habit warm and tropical countries Some 
are four or five inches in length, while the 
larger species have representatives that 
will go over eight inches in length. They 
have an elongated body, divided into a 
cephalothorax and a segmented abdomen, 
the end of the latter bearing a venomous 
sting at the tip. The tail with the sting 
is generally carried curled up over the 
back. There are four pairs of walking 
legs and a pair of limbs in front bearing 
larger pinchers and a pair of mandibles. 
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MacBride stood up silently. He reached 
up his left hand and snapped out the 
lights. He moved cautiously over be- 
hind the bed, putting it and Quagliari 


between himself and the door. He 
leaned down and whispered: 

“If you're wise, Quaggy, you'll stay 
quiet.” 

A couple of minutes later there were 
footsteps again. The door opened. Mac- 
Bride saw the janitor and behind him 
two other men, 

“Stick up your hands,” said Mac- 
Bride. 

The janitor was so frightened that 
he reeled sidewise, hit a chair and fell 
violently to the floor. One of the other 
men, who had started to come in, flung 
back into the hall. 

“Hey, you!” yelled MacBride. 

The other man had his hand in his 
pocket and the pocket jerked and flame 
and lead tore through the cloth. The 
shot hit a metal post of the bed and 
aes on after the explosion. Mac- 
Bride pulled his trigger and sent a 
shot slamming into the man’s chest. 


If you want to read a detective- 
gangster story that will hold you 
gripped fast from beginning to 
end, rea 


“Ten Men from Chicago” 


By FREDERICK NEBEL 
in the August issue of 


Bu fasK 


As frequently stated before, Black 
Mask, published by the publishers of 
Field & Stream, is the finest magazine 
of detective, adventure and western 
stories in existence today. If you have 
not already become acquainted with 
it we urge you to do so now. Read 
Nebel’s story and then read— 


MURDER BY MISTAKE 
SINGING LEAD 
THE GUN RUNNERS 


On sale July 12th at all newsstands. 
Get a copy without fail. 
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3s a oe hunting 

Zip-Zip shooter with 
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DO YOU KNOW THEM? 
Edited by FRANK L, EARNSHAW 


A good sportsmen realize that upon the clear understanding of the game and fish laws rests 

the success of the trip. And the problem is by no means simple. Frank L. Earnshaw, who edits 

this department, knows more about game, fish and fur laws than any other man in this country. For 

many years he has compiled the Government pamphlets and posters on game laws. Mr. Earnshaw 

will gladly answer questions from our readers. Just enclose a stamped, addressed envelope and send 

your inquiries to us. Field and Stream is the only magazine ever to conduct a special game law 
7 department. We invite you to use it freely. 


FEDERAL FISH HATCHERIES 


HE White Bill to authorize a five- 

I year construction program by the 

Bureau of Fisheries recently re- 
ceived the approval of the President. This 
measure authorizes the construction of 
Federal fish hatcheries in some 28 states, 
which it is reported will be devoted mainly 
to the production of game fish for restock- 
ing local waters. This bill passed the pre- 
vious Congress in the closing days of the 
session and to the great disappointment of 
fishermen in all sections of the country it 
was the victim of a “pocket” veto. 

If the benefits of this legislation are to 
be fully realized it behooves the sports- 
men, and particularly the anglers in those 
states scheduled to obtain hatcheries un- 
der the law, to see to it that the various 
forms of pollution are eliminated and the 
streams of their states cleaned up and 
made fit for replanting. Most of the states 
have more or less adequate legislation 
against pollution and it only requires agi- 
tation and cooperation of the anglers to 
secure its enforcement. Another great aid 
in the war on pollution of our streams 
would be the enactment of the pending bill 
in Congress to prevent the pollution of 
navigable waters and those of the water- 
sheds of navigable streams. 

The removal of carp and other species 
inimical to game fish should also receive 
the attention of local anglers and their 
organizations. 


COMMISSION APPROVES 


REFUGES 
HE Migratory Bird Conservation 
Commission, under the Norbeck- 


Andresen Refuge Act of 1929, has ap- 
proved for purchase under the new law 
two areas for wildfowl refuges. One is 
located on the Atlantic Coast in the Cape 
Romain region, Charleston County, South 
Carolina, and the other at San Luis Lake 
in Colorado. The state has enacted a spe- 
cial bill in aid of the South Carolina proj- 
ect which grants to the Federal Govern- 
ment the control of all state-owned lands 
between high- and low-water marks. The 
area of this refuge will be 32,555 acres 
and that of the one in Colorado, 5,180 
acres. These lands are being acquired by 
the Federal Government at an average 
price of $1.13 per acre, under the first 
appropriation of $200,000 for acquisition 
of lands to be made available under the 
refuge law. 

Through investigations of proposed 
refuge sites several desirable areas for 
waterfowl have been located on Federal- 


owned lands. Two of these areas have al- 
ready been set aside by Executive Order, 
one at Benton Lake, Montana, and the 
other at Salt Plains, Oklahoma. 

Objections have been raised to the es- 
tablishment of refuges at some desirable 
points on reclamation projects due to 
curtailment of local shooting privileges. 
A system of refuges at strategic points 
throughout the flight lanes of the birds 
is of national importance and the inter- 
ests of a few local gunners must not be 
allowed to block progress along those 
lines. Our waterfowl conditions can not 
be improved and the perpetuation of the 
species provided for without some indi- 
vidual sacrifices. Every worth-while 
refuge must necessarily include areas fre- 
quented by the birds, and its establishment 
will deprive some sportsmen of shooting 
privileges that were formerly enjoyed by 
them. On the other hand there will be 
many compensating benefits accruing to 
a region fortunate enough to obtain a wa- 
terfowl refuge and the sportsmen of most 
areas will be anxious to have them estab- 
lished in their midst. 


WHERE TO HUNT 


ACH year finds our American gun- 
ners more perplexed with the prob- 
lem of where to shoot. Some progress has 
been made in the acquisition of areas by 
some of the states for public shooting pur- 
poses, legislation having been enacted on 
this subject last year in Minnesota and 
West Virginia. In North Carolina, the 
Game Department, under authority con- 
ferred upon it by law, has inaugurated at 
least one public hunting area. 

The possibilities of affording more than 
partial’ relief through public areas are re- 
mote. In any consideration of the prob- 
lems involved it is early recognized that 
their solution lies in the development of 
plans that will reopen to semi-public 
shooting the tremendous areas of private 
holdings that have been posted against 
general hunting. To effectively accomplish 
this, several features must be developed. 
The great majority of farmers and land- 
owners have been driven to posting their 
areas against hunting by reason of 
damages and abuses committed on their 
property by irresponsible hunters. To 
improve these conditions our sports- 
men must develop a wholesome respect 
for the rights of the landowners on whose 
premises they obtain permission to hunt 
and then convince such owners of their 
sincerity. 

As an aid in this respect, several plans 
have been suggested whereby the farmer 
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can be allowed to gain compensation suf- 
ficient to induce him to plant and care 
for the game and to permit the use of 
his premises for hunting purposes. This 
can probably best be accomplished by a 
three-way arrangement that will consoli- 
date responsible sportsmen, landowners 
and game officials against the irre- 
sponsible, gun-toting marauders that an- 
nually take the field and are proven 
enemies of legitimate sport. 


NEVADA ANTELOPE REFUGE 


HE National Association of Audu- 

bon Societies has ordered its agents 
to proceed with the completion of the 
purchase of areas on which it holds op- 
tions in northern Nevada for the purpose 
of establishing an antelope refuge to in- 
clude the summer range of the animals in 
the region mentioned. By Executive Or- 
der the public land in the region was with- 
drawn from entry pending the acquisition 
of the private holdings. The range is con- 
trolled by the ownership of the water holes 
which the Association is now purchasing. 
The rights acquired by the organization 
are to be donated to the Federal Govern- 
ment for consolidation with the public 
land. 

The area comprises the summer range 
of a considerable band of these now com- 
paratively rare animals, and is situated so 
that domestic stock may be readily ex- 
cluded from the range. Experiments in 
raising antelope in fenced areas have met 
with little success and it is believed that 
by establishing ranges of this nature the 
solution of their perpetuation may be 
found. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
NEW YORK FISHING 


Qves.—I shall be obliged if you will advise 
me the open season on black bass, pike, pickerel 
and muskalonge in New York. 

W. R. TwitcHeELt. 


Ans.—The New York season on bass is from 
July 1 to November 30, except in the waters of 
Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence River 
where the season is from June 16 to November 30. 

On pickerel and pike the open season is from 
May 1 to March 1, except in Westchester and 
Putnam Counties not forming a part of the 
Hudson River, the season is from July 1 to the 
last day of February; also in Lake Champlain 
they may be taken at any time. 

The season on muskalonge is open from July 
1 to December 1. 

The Conservation Department at Albany has 
prescribed additional local restrictions on both 
seasons and limits, and it is suggested that you 
write the Department for further information. 

Game AND Fisu Law EpitTor. 


NEW GAME CODE, VIRGINIA 


Ques.—Can you advise me if Virginia en- 
acted any changes in her game laws at the ses- 
sion of the legislature this year? 

Frep Maysury. 


Ans.—Virginia this year revised and amended 
her laws on game, fish, fur animals and those 
relating to dogs, incorporated them into a single 
code, and eliminated a large number of local 
laws on hunting, fishing and trapping that had 
been adopted from time to time over a consider- 
able period of years. All local laws adopted at 
the 1920 session of the legislature or prior there- 
to, were repealed together with a long list of 
special legislation enacted since that date. 

The authority of the Commission of Game and 
Inland Fisheries with reference to regulatory 

wers, administration and enforcement of the 
aw was greatly strengthened. The Commission is 
authorized to exercise full control over hunting 
and fishing in water areas resulting from power 
development and in all forest and watershed 
areas in the state owned or acquired by the 
Federal Government, and to establish refuges, 
sanctuaries and public shooting and fishing ‘pre- 
serves in said areas under such regulations as 
it may deem proper. Refuges may also be estab- 
lished on private lands by agreement with the 
owners thereof for periods of not less than five 
years, and the Commission is further authorized 
to acquire lands and waters by purchase or other- 
wise for game and fish refuges or for public 
seating and fishing under appropriate regula- 
ions. 

Two rest days a week—Wednesdays and Thurs- 


days—are established during the open season 
for waterfowl east of the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
The legislature failed to specifically reduce the 
bag limits on ducks and geese in accordance with 
recent amendments to the Federal regulations, 
but a provision is continued in the law definitely 
providing that should the Federal bag limits be 
changed, the provisions of the state law shall 
automatically conform with them. 

The reciprocal fee for a nonresident angling 
license, with a minimum charge of $2.50, is 
changed to a straight fee of $5 without reference 
to the fee charged nonresidents by the state in 
which the applicant for a Virginia license re- 
sides. The license is required only in inland 
waters as heretofore. 

The bass season is now from June 15 to March 
15 instead of opening July 1 as formerly, and the 
trout season is from April 1 to June 15 instead 
of continuing on through the entire month of 

une. The minimum length for brook and moun- 
tain trout is increased from 6 to 7 inches and a 
minimum length of 8 inches prescribed for other 
species of trout. A season limit of 200 is estab- 
lished on trout. 

By a special act, the Federal Government was 
authorized to acquire lands in the state for refuge 
purposes under the Norbeck-Andresen Migra- 
tory Bird Refuge Act of 1929, and the Commis- 
sion of Game and Inland Fisheries is specially 
authorized to cooperate in the establishment of 
a Federal wildfowl sanctuary in Virginia. 

You should apply to the Commission at Rich- 
mond for a copy of the new code. 

Game AND Fisu Law Epiror. 


GAME FISH, MICHIGAN 


Ques.—What is the season, legal limit and 
size for pike, pickerel and bass in Michigan? 
j. Byron Price. 


Ans.—The Michigan season on black bass is 
open from June 25 to December 31, except in 
trout streams where it is closed after September 
1; and that on pike (great northern, grass pike 
and pickerel), pike-perch (wall-eyed pike) in 
pike lakes and non-trout streams is from May 
1 to March 31; in all other lakes the season is 
open from June 25 to March 31; in trout streams 
it is open on pike and pickerel from May 1 to 
September 1 only. The minimum length for 
black bass is 10 inches, and that for pike and 
pike-perch, 14 inches. No person may catch in 
one day or have in possession at one time more 
than 5 each of black bass, pike or pike-perch, ex- 
cept that an unlimited number of pike-perch may 
be legally taken in the waters of, or those con- 
nected with, the Great Lakes. 

The fee for a nonresident angling license is 
$3, but the license is not required of a person 
under 18 years of age. 

Game anv Fisn Law Eprror. 


ONTARIO GAME FISH 


Qves.—Please tell me the open season for 
fishing in Ontario, the cost of a nonresident 
license, and where it can be obtained. 

Cuartes M, Bicetow. 


Ans.—The open season on black bass and 
muskalonge in Ontario is from July 1 to Septem- 
ber 30, except in the St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
Rivers where it opens June 16. Limit, 6 black 
bass a day; 2 days’ limit in possession; minimum 
length 10 inche; limit, muskalonge, 2 a day, 2 
in ee. Speckled and brown trout May 1 
to September 14, limit 10 pounds a day, but not 
more than 20 such trout; minimum length, 7 
inches. Rainbow trout, June 2 to September 14; 
limit, 5 a day. 

The fee for a general nonresident angling 
license in Ontario is $5.50, but a special $10.50 
weekly license is required for Lake Nipigon, 
Frazier Creek and other waters described by regu- 
lations. The licenses are issued by the Game 
and Fisheries Department, Toronto, Ontario. 

You should also request the Department to 
furnish you with a copy of the latest compila- 
tion of the laws and regulations on hunting and 
fishing in the Province. ‘ 

Game anv Fisn Law Eprtor. 


BASS, ILLINOIS 


Ques.—What is the open season on bass in 
Illinois and the fee for a_ nonresident license? 
Ina N. Brinkman. 


Ans.:—The Illinois season on bass is open from 
June 15 to the last day of February. Limit, 10 
a day; minimum length, 10 inches. Nonresident, 
citizen, license, $3. 

Game anv Fisn Law Eprrtor. 


MONTANA GAME FISH 


Ques.—Please advise me the fishing season in 
Montana and the cost of an — 4 icense. 
. A. Brown. 


Ans.—The general fishing season in Montana 
is from May 21 to March 14. Limit, 40 fish, but 
not exceeding 20 pounds and one fish. Nonresi- 
dent angling license, fee $3.50. The Commission 
may make regulations affecting fishing. 

Game AND Fisu Law Eprror. 


(END OF GAME AND FISH LAWS) 
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is just the magazine you have 
been looking for. It is edited 
by none other than Mr. 
Harding, whose name is a by- 
word in the sporting field. It 
is a monthly publication of 
from 80 to 100 pages chucked 
full of interesting articles, il- 
lustrated with actual photos 
on HUNTING, FISHING, FUR 
FARMING, TRAPPING, etc. 
Each issue also has many de- 
partments—The Gun _ Rack; 
Dogs; Fur Raising; Roots and 
Herbs; Auto Travel and Camp; 
Fish and Tackle; Woodcraft; 
The Fur Markets; Trapline; 
American Trappers Association; 
and Question Box. 
Cover—Actual photos re- Price $2.00 year; 
produced in natural colors. 25 cents copy 
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For real camp comfort you 

have a good bed—and a good bed 
depends chiefly on the mattress. You 
can make sure of a good bed and 
", restful sh anytime, anywhere, 
with a genuine - 


AIRO MATTRESS 





Cost—surprisingly low. Made on NEW air chamber 
principle of virgin rubber khaki-covered. Vulcan- 
ized thruout. No seams to pull loose. Light in 
weight. Easily carried. Ideal for boat and canoe 
use. Lasts for years. Mail coupon for FREE 
literature. 


Established 1908 


& W RUBBER COMPANY 
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103 Rubber St., Delaware, Ohio 

Send FREE catalog of AIRO Mattresses and Cushions. 
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SANO 
the famous Health Smoke— 


A wonderfully flavored pipe tobacco 
« « « denicotini to less than 1% 
nicotine by costly process, Nothing else 
like it. Does not interfere with digestion. 
Will not bother your nerves. Your money 
back if you are not satisfied. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, send check or 
money order for Carton of Two 3-ounce 
Tins $1.50 postpaid TODAY. 


HEALTH CIGAR COMPANY, Ine. 
81 Washington St. New York City 
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Edited by FREEMAN Lioyp 


Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their'stock. F1ELp ANp STREAM readers are made up of real sportsmen, 

the scrt who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. List your kennels in these columns and 

take advantage of this productive market. Advertising rates in this Departmeut $15.00 per inch per month—with the largest paid A. B. C. circulation of 

any sportsman’s magazine published in America—-125,000 guaranteed. This department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and 
dog breeding. Questions for advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 


THE MOST ELEGANT AND USEFUL OF ALL DOGS 
Free Dog Book | 
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WHITE COLLIE 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
com- 
panions; useful and intelli- 
Low prices. Illustrated 
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SIBERIAN HUSKIES 


Fastest sled dogs of the North. 
Friendly, courageous, intelligent. 
Delightful pets. We have the 
only pure white Siberians in 
Alaska. 

Blue or brown eyed puppies for 
sale—$75.00 and u 

Inquiries solicited. 
ALASKA KENNELS 
Fairbanks Alaska 
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cution when killing, those other animals 
regarded as legitimate victims of the chase. 
The greyhound is not only speedy—the 
fastest of all dogs of his height and weight, 
—but a.plucky, game dog which is pre- 
pared to use his teeth when his long- 
toothed quarry has been out-run and 
brought to the bay. At this point it is not 
the greyhound’s custom to stand off from 
his fox, coyote or even wolf, but to rush 
in to accomplish what he might in the way 
of laying hold of the wild animal where he 
shall best take him. It will be noticed that 
in this instance the ancient sport of cours- 
ing the hares of the Eastern Countries and 
Europe has not been mentioned. There are 
many who know that the greyhound is 
quite capable of looking after himself when 
used for running and pulling down deer 
and antelope, also when employed in the 
more dangerous sport of coursing certain 
carnivora in the form of wolves, co- 


The greyhound is swift enough to over- 
take any other four-legged wild creature 
in any part of the world where the ground 
is firm and suitable for the chase. Where 
the terrain is sandy or rocky and favors 
the horned hoof rather than the fleshed 
foot, falcons are employed to fly at the head 
of the fleeing buck. As the hawks settle on 
the forehead of the ruminant, they peck at 
the eyes. In due course the antelope be- 
comes bewildered and dodges hither and 
thither in his agony. It is then the grey- 
hounds of Persia and Northern Africa are 
enabled to overtake their quarry which on 
sandy or stony ground might have avoided 
the dogs. In South Africa I have seen 
greyhounds run down the smaller of the 
bucks, although the hardness of the Trans- 
vaal veld often tore away the soles of the 
English greyhounds’ feet. 

Greyhounds were introduced into America 
for the purpose of coursing and catching 


THE ELEGANT AND USEFUL GREYHOUND 


The prize dog, Viverdon Black on White. Handler: Ed. Ward. Owner: R. T. Neely, Lynbrook, L. L., 
New York. 
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jack rabbits and coyotes.,.These dogs, of 
course, have been found as strictly capable 
here as everywhere else. The greyhound 
is the same to-day as he was yesterday and 
will be to-morrow. No one thinks of cross- 
ing a greyhound onto another breed except 
for the purpose of speeding up the pro- 
spective puppies from some slower variety 
of dog. The greyhound is indeed supreme 
in the elegance of his form and shape, 
dash and determination. As we know, 
greyhound racing has become a popular 
pastime pretty well all over the world 
where people enjoy the diversion and 
means of speculation that is now placed 
at their very doors. 

At what precise period the greyhound 
made his appearance in Europe is not 
known; but it mmst have been centuries 
ago—all trace, in fact, of the origin of 
this animal is completely buried in the ob- 
livion of antiquity. In ancient times the 
greyhound was considered as a valuable 
present, especially by the ladies, with 
whom it appears to have been an especial 
favorite. The wife of Robert Bruce, when 
a prisoner of Edward I in the year 1304, 
had three men and three women servants, 
three greyhounds, plenty of game and fish 
and the fairest house in the manor. 

In a manuscript of Froissart, quoted by 
Montfaucon, there is an illuminated view 
of Isabella’s splendid entrance into Paris 
in 1324; a greyhound attends her, with 
a flag powdered with fleur de lys about 
his neck. In the 10th and 11th centuries 
the price of a greyhound appears to have 
been the same as that of a man. A fine 
paid in the year 1203 mentions five hn- 
dred marks, ten horses and ten leashes of 
greyhounds, Another fine in 1210, during 


the reign of King John of England,. 


enumerates one swift-running horse and 
six greyhounds. 

The old couplets that describe the grey- 
hound are very exact in the points they 
recommend as necessary to form a com- 
plete greyhound: 


“Head like a drake, 
Neck’d like a snake, 
Back’d like a beam, 
Sided like a bream, 
Tailed like a rat, 
And footed like a cat.” 


That innate courage which the high- 
bred greyhound possesses forces him 
rather to die than give up the chase. 
What a tribute to the most symmetrical 
in build of all the breeds of dogs! 


THE LABRADOR RETRIEVER 
By R. Leckie-Ewing 


T always seems strange to me that one 

of the finest gun dogs of the present 
day—namely the Labrador, is so little 
known or appreciated in either the United 
States or Canada. If this breed were better 
advertised, it would, as it has done in Eu- 
rope, take premier place, as the retriever 
par excellence of the present day. 

It may, therefore, be of interest to your 
gun-dog readers, if I give a short resumé 
of the Labrador’s history. I want to be 
excused for any technical errors I may 
make as to the Labrador’s origin. I have 
no written data beside me to go by, and 
am writing only from knowledge which 
I have from time to time absorbed from 
various sources. 

Just how this breed evolved at the start, 
it is impossible to say, but it became known 
in England, nearly 100 years ago, when it 
was brought over from Newfoundland by 
the Earl of Malmesbury. The original 
dogs from which it was bred, were the 
powerful black Newfoundland, crossed 


with the black pointer of a Scottish strain. 

This, I think, is as far back as we need 
go. 
The cross of these two dogs evolved a 
dog with a hard, straight coat, and with 
very exceptional staying powers, one of 
the chief assets which the Labrador pos- 
sesses at the present day. The dog which 
originated in Newfoundland was, as far 
as we can gather, a big, low-set dog, wifh 
a large head; a very different looking dog 


A LABRADOR RETRIEVER 


Labrador retrievers are particularly suitable for 
duck-hyunting. Owner: R. Leckie-Ewing, Ewing's 
Landing, British Columbia 


from the beautiful, trim, workmanlike 
Labrador of the present day. 

The Labrador has a short and very 
thick coat, and a sort of fine undercoat, 
almost impervious to water, which en- 
ables him to stand better, I think, than 
any other breed—the trials of a retriever 
at wildfowl work, and also helps him to 
be almost immune to the discomfort and 
trials which breeds such as the pointer 
or setter have to endure in rough, cold 
weather and in hard-hunting country. 

The Labrador is a tireless worker, and 
will continue hunting and enjoy it, long 
after other dogs have given up. They are 
natural hunters, and love their work. 

The Labrador of the present day is 
very much improved in looks, when com- 
pared with the dog of even twenty years 
ago. He has, or should have, good clean, 
straight forelegs, with plenty of bone, and 
no feather. The body must be well-ribbed 
up, deep in girth, with strong loins and 
quarters. The tail is straight, and shaped 
just like that of an otter. They are often 
called “The Otter Tail.” 

The coat, one of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the breed, should always be short, 
smooth and wiry, with a close under-coat 
of very short, fine hair. There should be 
no wave or curl. 

The color of the Labrador is pure 
black. The weight varies quite a bit. I put 
it at about 60 to 75 pounds, as being near 
correct. 

The Labrador has nearly always a 
splendid nose, great pace, and very often 
does his retrieving at a gallop. It is a 
very beautiful sight to see your dog bring- 
ing to you a pheasant or a grouse, running 
to you just as hard as he can go. Further- 
more, the Labrador is of an exceptionally 
nice disposition, always gentle and friend- 
ly; very fond of children, and clean as a 
house-dog. 

They are not quarrelsome, but if they 
ever do start a fight, they can hold their 
end up with any dog living. 

If one wishes, one can have his 
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WHITE CEDAR TOW BEDDING 
ANTI-FLEA-VERMIN-ODO 


Pure, fragrant, clean, wholesome. Eliminat 
objectionable kennel odors, fleas will not stay 
where it is used, absorbs moisture. Produced 
from fresh northern Wisconsin White Cedar 
for dogs, fox, mink, rabbits, chicken nests, and 
insulating purposes. Direct from the saw to you, 
not a saw dust, more on the order of excelsior. 
$1.75 per bale, f.o.b. Soperton. Spprenenensy 
100 Ibs. Shipped by freight. Special prices for 
five bales or more. 





For sale, Beagles of merit produced from a 
combination of field trial and show stock that 
is hard to beat. 


KIWHYA LODGE BEAGLES 
Cedar Dept. No. 2 Soperton, Wis. 


3) RABBITHOUNDS 


I offer Fi . A Nice Lot of 
bees spate 











a D. Welsh 
’ OB oc eM Pa. 
——————— DD 
$26.50 for COMPLETE 
Portable Kennel Yard 





Makes yard rotation easy. Quickly erected. Assortment No. 1-A makes 
ped ts. Bar S600. Be 5 ft. hi ne ding ante, Send check, N. Y. 
Draft or Money Order. Add $1.00 extra if “Buffalo” Wire patented 


fence clips are desired. (Shipment F. O. B. Buffalo, N. Y.) 
Write for Booklet No. 80-E 


for No. 
BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., Inc. 


(Formerly Scheeler's Sons, Est. 1869) 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


OUR BEAGLES 
BEST BY TEST 


Masterly is Your Insurance 
for a Square Deal, and top- 
notch quality, at a fair price. 
Send ten cents for sale list. 
We have the Greatest strain 
of Beagles of all times. 

MASTERLY BEAGLES Reg., Desk B, Johnsonereek, Wis. 


BEAGLING 
th is sport, takes you outdoors— 
not hke this—but 
HOUNDS & HUNTING 
tells you how to train, show. breed. pack 
beagles. The shows and field trials. 
Copy, 20c; Yearly, $1.50 
HOUNDS & HUNTING, 1 S. Park St, Decatur, 


574 Terrace 














Two Couple of Masterly bred 
‘wo Couple o} 










































E’S a friend worthy of the 

proper care. It all depends 
on feeding. Keep your dog in 
full vitality throughout his life 
by feeding him Ken-L-Ration 
regularly. 

There are many imitations 
but there is only one Ken-L- 
Ration, the original and genu- 
ine perfectly balanced dog 
food. Ask for it by name. Sold 
in over 50,000 stores. 


CHAPPEL BROS., INC. 
113 Peoples Ave. Rockford, tl. 





THE DOG FOOD SUPREME 4 





Springer Spaniels for Sale 


TRENT ne See Mos- 
: TV 


send Dick ex h. .V. Limelight wh. 
3/9/27. Black and White. Bench Winner, 
untrained. 


RAPID OF RANSCOMBE imp.—Reuben of 
Ranscombe ex Ranee of Ranscombe wh. 
4/28/27. Liver White and Tan. Trained in 
England by J. Kent. 

HEATHBANK BESS imp.—Rufton Rocket 
ex Floss wh. 12/10/25. Black and White. 
Bench winner and Field trial winner at 
11 months in England. 

PUPPIES.—One male, six females. Jacklight 
ex Rapid. Black & White, Liver & White. 
Wh. 4/5/30. One male, Jacklight ex Bess, 
Black & White wh. 4/16/30. 

Above will be sold as a whole or in part. 

Offers and inquiries invited. 

EDWARD J. MADILL 


Ogdensburg New York 








CHAMPION 
SPRINGBOK OF WaRE 
*The Ideal of the Breed” 


Summer Litters of 
Springer Puppies 


grow fast. T have several 
extra nice bitches that are 
due to wheip this month 
and which I am sacrificing 
in price because I have not 
the time to devote to rear- 











m 

at $100.00 upwards. In- 

to my Champion and producing Sires. The litters will sell for 

far more than the price of the dams. I guarantee each dam to be in- 

whelp or will replace her. Deferred Payments if uired. You can buy 

the world’s finest Springer blood from me now. Don't delay! Photo- 

ha furnished if requested retrievers our 
puppies.make’ Wire or write for my new 


PUPS! PUPS! PUPS! 
Some of the choicest Springer puppies ever bred in these premier 
bennele, Straight-fronted lovely contour, brilliantly marked. Raised 
fed on the best and with unlimited exercising ope. re 
the F tel 


kind in the Shows, or in 
e are big enough to hunt this Fall Mostly over distemper. Bitch 


pups as low as $50.00 delivered. Did you ever hear of my Life Guaran- 
tee Plan? Inquire about it. Deferred Payments also. Send for new list 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 


E. Chevrier, Prop., 271 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg, Can. 
World’s Largest Breeder of High Ciass Engtish Springer Spaniels” 








Springer Spaniels 
From Best Blood lines obtainable. Springbok of 
Ware, Flint of Avandale, Beechgrove, Powderhorn, 
Horsford Stock. Beautiful Liver & White puppies 
seven months old. Pups all ages Black & White 
and Liver & White. Brood bitches & stock for 
Sale at all times. At Stud. Imported Dog from 
Scotland, from Inveresk Kennels. Inveresk Chairman. 

Write for Terms. 


Platte River Kennels, North Bend, Nebr. 











English Springer Spaniels 


A high class litter of Avandale Springers, sired by 
High Tide of Avandale, a grand working son of 
Flint of Avandale. Dam is Clementine of Avandale, 
sired by Prince of Avandale. Pups were whelped 
Mar, 26th. These pups are sturdy, big boned young- 
sters, and will be old enough to retrieve ducks this 
fall. Prices $25.00 and up. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
or your money refunded. High Tide at stud 


F. Kuechenmeister. Route # 8. Wichita, Kans. 
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Labrador broken to hunt, or find, as well 
as retrieve. He takes very readily to this 
work, and will hold ‘his own—and more, 
with any breed living as a general pur- 
pose gun-dog. The Labrador has in very 
full measure the chief essentials which 
go to make up a really first-class retriever, 
viz :—intelligence, nose, perseverance, 
and tender mouth; for the Labrador has 
nearly always a mouth like velvet, and 
will retrieve your birds without ruffling a 
feather. 

In the field trials of today, your retriever 
needs to have style, and pace also. There 


sportsmen in the. United States will, when 
next they are in want of a shooting dog, 
give “The Otter Tail” a trial. If you get 
one from a really good strain and propere 
ly broken, you will never regret it. 

My photographs will give you some 
idea of the Labrador at his usual work— 
they need no explanation, I think, al- 
though if space allowed, I would have 
much liked to write about some of my 
ee shooting days, the happiest in my 
life! 

“He is very imprudent—a dog is. He 
never makes it his business to enquire 


L 





BY THE LAKE SHORE 
R. Leckie-Ewing and one of his favorite Labradors. These dogs are hunters as well as retrievers. 


is no more stylish looking dog to my 
mind, than a really good Labrador. I hope 
my photographs may give readers some 
little idea of his fine and intelligent ap- 
pearance. As regards pace, as I have 
already remarked, very many Labradors 
do their retrieving at a gallop—often tak- 
ing gates, low-lying bushes or other ob- 
structions, by clean jumping, never 
attempting to slow down, or alter their 
course. Very many other attributes in an 
English field trial dog of the present day, 
are sacrificed to speed. 

Your field trial retriever must also 
have a good delivery, but this, of course, 
is learned from the dog’s trainer. The ideal 
retriever (and when I say ideal, I have 
no hesitation in placing the Labrador first 
and foremost in this respect) should be a 
dog of medium size, with a really good 
nose, lots of perseverance and determina- 
tion, which will enable him to find game 
under all adverse conditions; and to face 
all hardships when it comes to working in 
dense cover, or on the coldest and bleak- 
est of winter days. A dog which will never 
give up hope, but will keep on trying un- 
til he is told to stop. He must have a 
soft mouth, and, probably above all other 
qualities—he must have superlative in- 
telligence. If a man is ever the fortunate 
possessor of such a dog—then he has a 
treasure which no money should ever 
intrigue him to part with. 

I may quote the results of the English 
field trials which were held in 1928. 
Thirty-one trials were held; six hundred 
dogs competed. The prize lists showed 
that Labradors won 43 firsts, and 35 
seconds. Golden retrievers—7 firsts and 
8 seconds; Flat-coats—2 firsts and 3 
seconds. Surely these figures are eloquent, 
and results have been pretty much the 
same during the past 10 or 15 years. I 
hope readers may think that I am jus- 
tified in my opinion—which is that the 
Labrador of the present day is the best 
all-round gun dog and companion that a 
man can possess. And I also hope that 


whether you are in the right, or in the 
wrong; never bothers as to whether you 
are going up or down life’s ladder. Never 
asks whether you are rich or poor, sinner 
or saint. 

“You are his pal. That is quite enough 
for him, and, come luck or misfortune; 
good repute or bad; honour or shame, he 
is going to stick by you—guard you— 
give his life for you if need be. 

“Foolish, brainless, soulless dog!” 


FOLLOWING NATURE 
By Merwyn Lloyd 


OR many years sporting dog breeders 

the world over have been troubled by 
some of their most promising young 
stock growing up only to become a disap- 
pointment to them through their un- 
soundness in shoulders, pasterns and hind 
quarters. 

The deformity is to be seen in every 
quarter of the continent and the same is 
quite noticeable in the European countries. 
At the same time if we study the wild, 
native animals such as the foxes and 
wolves which are so nearly related to our 
dogs, we shall find that, almost invariably, 
they are sound in “wind and limb.” 

Clearly, the root of the trouble is in 
the domestication of our dogs for which 
we humans are responsible. Evidently the 
remedy for the ill condition lies in allow- 
ing dogs to grow up under conditions 
which are as nearly allied to the natural 
way as is possible under the present day 
circumstances. Dogs have reached the 
stage of domestication from which it is 
now impossible for them to survive with- 
out human assistance and pfotection, al- 
though, in some localities, only a very 
little help is necessary. Without a doubt 
scientists and analysts can produce proofs 
as to the why and wherefore of everything 
that is not just what we want in the con- 
formation of our dogs; but the average 
dog breeder cannot study these matters 
sufficiently to get very much benefit out 
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of them. His mind is occupied with other 
matters, in all probability far more im- 
portant to him, personally, and so he is 
often surprised to see puppies from sound 


A NEW FENCE 


FOR SMALL DOGS 
LOW PRICED 


Keystone Close Mesh Wire Fabric makes an ideal fence, heavy enough 
for grown dogs of average size, and with small enough mesh (2 in. by 2 in.) 
to hold suckling puppios. The fabric has the same strong “square deal” knot 
as the Heavier Keystone Non-Climbable mesh which is recommended for 
larger breeds. 












The price of Keystone Close Mesh Fabric is lower than any other weave 
of the same mesh and gauge. Remember Crown sells all types of wire 
fencing direct at wholesale prices. Write now for the new Crown catalog 
of Pen Products and latest price list—they will be sent free. 

CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 
1050 Tyler St. N. E. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








INNING seater Your Do g 2 - eS" 
| ORKING PANIELSe Wont Have A orn 


We have a few Springer Spaniels around . 
wich we © Cant Hare ® 


twelve months old which we offer at $100.00 
each delivered, registered in American 
Kennel Club. Young puppies $50.00 to 


























LATEST SEALYHAM TERRIER $75.00 each. 
Rannersdale Eloquence, English champion. Best of We have at Stud both Imported and 
breed at Madison, N. J. Show. Handler: Percy American bred Field Trial and bench 
Roberts. Owners: Mr. and Mrs. Frederic C. Brown. winning English Springers. Usual terms. : 
Return charges prepaid on all visiting : 
sires and dams grow into dogs with loose matrons. pitt fc a be 1 dap er din 
shoulders or weak hocks. : CLARION KENNELS || ir Be eal per sage th ther sana ill fae 
Where lies the trouble? The puppies 25 Broadway New York City caf swalowed revive and reinfest 
ere we ? : — We tee every do ell to be 100% even 
were well (?) cared for ; fed good food © guarentee every, doe we soll fo be as ehh Stag 
regularly; they had excellent kennels. In Besy. piengene Gir eat cod 
all probability they were never allowed to out oarheten ive © your ps 9 & | ., scratch- 
less ae dong ee As 


get any rain on their backs so that they 


F : EE for 50c; tort 
siould not get distemper or rheumatism; MINOT SPRIN R , Stores, pet 
. GERS 7 z b sony = Milena Nephew ine, Dept pt 


and a yard to obtain their exercise. They 


were locked up at night and during stormy At Stud and for sale. Two experienced 
weather. workers, two young dogs in training. Pup- 
How do the wolves and foxes spend pies always for sale at reasonable prices. 
their infancy? In the first place the dam, JOHN STEWART 
ld on Money-Back Guarantee 


Minot, North Dakota 











SPRINGER SPANIELS AIREDALES 


Alredales are noted for their intelligence, loyalty 



























































A beautiful litter of exclusive high-clas ist 1 7 
guppies, sired by a nendoome working ey “of Dual Saneles gx Oe Me Ne 
Champion Flint of Avendale and out of a daughter trievers. Our Airedales represent the world’s great 
of Champion Springbok of Ware. They are supreme cst and best blood-lines. We specialize in highly 
for type, quality and markings. I ship subject to trained dogs and choice pedigreed puppies. Also 
your inspection and approval and if you are not ab- coonhounds, beagles, harriers, spaniels and fox- 
solutely satisfied ae ha om him it will not cost terriers. Safe delivery’ and satisfaction guaranteed. 
ou a cen 
LaRUE K 
Lakeland Kennels, H. J. Robertson, Olivia, Minn. - SOURS, Le8UE, COO 
SUNTING ST. BERNARDS 
AND BULL TERRIERS 
SPRINGER Buy from the most famous kennel in 
PUPS America 
HERCUVEEN KENNELS 
Write Fox Burns 8365 Shore Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
St. Marys, Ohio Telephone Shore Road 9194 G. A. Lintz 
PRINGER SPANIEL PUPS for Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15 
sale. Farm raised from best of hunt- Grown bulldogs cheap. Ship anywhere and 
ing stock. Three litters to choose from. live delivery guaranteed. Guaranteed 
> on Terms reasonable. Mange Remedy $1.00. 
LEADING FOX TERRIER OWN 
Tyler & ; DEER RIVER KENNELS BULLDOG HATCHERY 
yler Morse, of East Hampton, New York and his 501 Rockwood 
home-bred, prize wire-haired fox terrier, Bashful Duane, N. Y. wi Dallas, Texas 
Beau of Beaver Brook. 
while pregnant, has to spend all her time i > ‘ 
in the open as she has to do a lot of Wire Haired Fox Terriers CARE 
hunting to satisfy her voracious appetite. Puppies and grown dogs. Home bred from IFIED 4. 
By the time she produces her young she Champion stock. Also Collie Puppies. Pedigree 
has a jaded appearance with all the and description on pees Se Ie 
beautiful color faded out of her fur; L. B. Walter 
EUREKA KENNELS 


weathered out by the spring sunshine. 
The cubs arrive and after a few days Box s08 iain PP saga bsmmpes4 Penna. 
the mother has to resume her ceaseless 
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Best seller ever known! 





Eighth Edition 
Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 


(Author of “Big Game Hunting with Dogs,” etc.) 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride— 
Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony 
Boy’s Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., the Field Trial 
Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 


Mr. Shellev’s Methods are 90 per cent original 


Many thousands of Mr. Shelley’s incomparable work 
have been sold to amateumand other trainers. No book 
on dog training has ever created such an enormous and 
world-wide demand. 


Why? Because it is written by a highly practical man 
and in simple language. Your boy or girl can train 
a dog after reading these instructions. 


This author teaches you how to train with consummate 
ease your own Gun Dog at home, in a room, yard or 
field. Save your money, time and chance of disappoint- 
ment. Be independent of trainers at a distance. 


Tue Eastest, Quicxest anp Most Naturat Way 
to Breax Your Doa. 

Descriptive AND Picrurep CHAPTERS ON INEXPENSIVE 
Kennet Maxinc ann Traininc APPLIANCES; also 
Simpte Doc Docrtorina. 

1 year sub. to Frecp anp Stream. $2.50 
Book (paper cover) $1.50 


Total value $4.00f 


BOTH FOR 


*3.00 


Cloth bound book and subscription $3.50 
Sold only with a year’s subscription 
FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 











“TET” 
TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. 8. Dept. 
of Agriculture as the safest known effective drug 
for the removal of hookworms and round worms of 
dogs. Prevents and cures Running-Barking Fits 
and Sore Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 
dosage. 


Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 


CHLORIDE C. P. CO., BOX 15, MeNeill, Miss. 














ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIEL 


HORSFORD HAZE 
45 Pounds Weight 
Winner and sire of 
winners. Excellent field 
dog, tender retriever 
land and water. Stud 

Fee $50. 


DREW FARM 
Oseawana on Hudson, 
N. Y. 
Phone: Croton 3015 
Note: This dog is of 
the pure and century- 
old famous Aqualate Strain. 





Horsrorp Haze 
A.K.C. 48379 
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hunting to provide for her rapidly grow- 
ing litter. She does not find appetizing 
food brought to her as your bitch does! 
Then the time comes when the cubs re- 
quire more than milk. Their first solid 
food is what the mother disgorges for 
them—meat predigested by the gastric 
juices of her own stomach. Although it 
doesn’t smell very appetizing to our hu- 
man nostrils, those cubs relish and thrive 
upon it. 

As soon as the cubs’ legs are strong 
enough for them to crawl to the entrance 
of the dens, the food is all deposited there, 
in the open air. In a little while they only 
re-enter the subterranean home to escape 
detection from any thing that appears 
dangerous. In a’ little while they start 
making excursions into the bush around 
the immediate vicinity. These early ad- 
ventures eventually develop into actual 
hunting expeditions, and so the cubs grow 
up in perfect symmetry, with feet and legs 
that put to shame the pick of our show 
dogs. They are examples of healthful living. 


Y experience shows me that if we 
follow the example of the wild moth- 
er as nearly as possible we can raise 
dogs that are just as sound as the savage 
denizens of the bush and plain. I know that 
we all cannot allow the bitch or the pups 
unlimited range; neither can the bitch ac- 
quire all that the wild relative gets in fhe 
way of countless and unknown herbs, 
grasses, etc. that she picks up incidentally 
during her foraging for food> But one 
can and must see that the bitch, while in 
whelp, gets plenty of exercise and sun- 
shine. Some matrons become indolent and 
will not exercise themselves sufficiently 
unless they are encouraged to do so. The 
wild mothers have to exercise themselves 
or starve. 
When the puppies come in the spring 
let them be in a kennel from which they 


may crawl out into the sunshine just as 
soon and as easily as the wolf cubs can 
from their den, and allow them to choose 
as to when they should be in the kennel or 
out in the open. Let your dogs have this 
privilege throughout life and they will be 
healthier, happier and better dogs from 
every point of view. A setter or pointer 
requires an acre of ground on which to 
make a decent turn around. Sunshine 





and cod liver oil will work wonders. 


SPRINGER SPANIEL FIELD 
TRIALS 


‘a 1930 field trials to be held under 
the rules of the English Springer 
Spaniel Field Trial Association, promise 
to be bigger and better than ever which, 
of course, is anticipating a great deal. But 
it must be borne in mind that possibly— 
nay probably, field trials for spaniels could 
not be held under better’and fairer condi- 
tions than on Fishers Island, New York. 
There is not only an abundance of game 
in the various forms of feather and fur, 
but real spaniel country or cover; difficult 
patches of baybush, brambles and ‘all those 
close and stunted growths that when com- 
bined are looked upon as a spaniel’s do- 
main and where the spaniel alone may be 
expected to penetrate, work, spring or 
drive out game. Moreover, the game is 
well distributed so that a dog cannot suf- 
fer bad luck because of his being put down 
in a terrain devoid of a decent head of 
game. 

The Fishers Island Trials will be run 
off on October 21st, 22nd and 23rd. The 
judge will be W. L. McCandlish, Chair- 
man of the English Kennel Club, London. 
He is a sportsman of great experience, 
not only among shooting dogs but as a 
breeder, exhibitor and judge of the vari- 
ous breeds of terriers. The associate 
judge will be William J. Hutchinson of 
New York, one of the earliest of Ameri- 
cans prominent in the promotion of span- 
iel field trials. Mr. Hutchinson always 
has handled his own spaniels at field trials 
and is thoroughly conversant with all that 
is required of an efficient gun dog. The 
officers of the Association for this year 
are: Wm. J. Hutchinson, president; Dr. 
Samuel Milbank, vice-president; Harry 
L. Ferguson, secretary; S. Prescott, trea- 
surer and Chas. H. Toy, delegate to the 
American Kennel Club, Mr. Ferguson 





BEST SPRINGER SPANIEL AT MADISON N. J. SHOW 


The bitch, Marol Daphne (Inveresk Colly Shot—Belmoss Blue Bess). Owners: Mr. and Mrs. Raymond H. 
Beale, Buffalo, New York 


may be addressed at Fishers Island, New 
York. There also will be held the annual 
bench show for springer spaniels. 

The springer spaniel owners of Califor- 
nia are likely to hold a field trial meeting 
in that state, also in Washington. The 
members of the working Cocker Spaniel 
Club will again avail themselves of Miss 
Elizabeth Stillman’s invitations to run 
their trials over Kenridge, Cornwall, New 
York. Other trials are being arranged 
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AMONG THE GUN DOGS 
By Horace Lytle 


THE SAME OLD QUESTION 


OES the field trial dog make a good 
gun dog? This is the question that 
perhaps is debated more than any other in 
bird dog circles. The boys will all begin 
to draw up their chairs when anyone dares 
to start up the old argument all over again. 
The answer, as I see it, is “Yes—and 
no.” You’ve got to get your proper pre- 


parison can be fair unless it be made be- 
tween the best individuals of the two 
types—even if we concede that there are 
two types, after all. It is not sound to 
compare a great gun dog with a poor field 
trial dog, is it?—any more than it would 
be fair to offer for comparison a great 
field trial dog against a poor gun dog. 





A NICE POINT 
The pointer, Keithley’s Mary Milligan. Owner: Harry E. Keithley, Bedford, Indiana 


mise first. Not all dogs that start in field 
trials will make comfortable shooting dogs. 
That’s certain. As a matter of fact, not 
all the present inmates of our peniten- 
tiaries deserve to be there, nor do all of 
our bankers deserve to be out of them. 

As a matter of further fact, not every 
dog is good at everything. Many so-called 
shooting dogs are poor on singles. Many 
field trial dogs work them superbly. So is 
the reverse very true. Some dogs are 
superior on grouse; some on . prairie 
chickens; some on quail; some on pheas- 
ants; some on Hungarian partridges. It 
is vitally important that we both talk 
about the same thing—if we are to do 
any talking at all. 


STILL further fact to consider—and 

a big one—is the character of the 
country to be hunted. Is it open or wooded? 
Level or hilly? Big fields or small ones? 
Many fences or few of them? Is the cover 
heavy or sparse? Will you hunt afoot or 
from horseback? Most Southern hunting 
is from horseback. Most Northern hunting 
is done on foot. The situation may have 
much to do with the type of dog best 
adapted to the conditions. 

The brain of the dog is certainly an- 
other thing to consider. Some dogs have 
lots of it. Others show but very little. 
Some field trial dogs are rattle-brained. 
So are just as many that have never 
hunted but to the gun. Many field trial 
dogs are wonderfully intelligent. So also 
are many of the dogs that have never 
competed in the contests but which have 
done all of their hunting in companion- 
ship with the gun. 

Not all entries in field trials—nor even 
all winners—can, be considered as repre- 
sentative of true field trial conceptions or 
standards. Neither are all gun dogs, sim- 
ply because they have never been entered 
for a competition, representative of the 
truly high-class shooting dog. No com- 


Another thing: It manifestly would not 
be fair to ask a Southern field trial dog to 
compete against‘a Northern cover dog in 
the latter’s own territory—without first 
giving the former a chance for some pre- 
paratory experience in the new type of 
country. Neither would the reverse be 
fair. In his own domain each might prove 
supreme—for a time. Adaptability would 
prove the final determining factor. (And 
if the Editor might be permitted a purely 
personal opinion at this point, it would 
be that the really great dogs of the South 
would adapt themselves to Northern con- 
ditions more readily than the best North- 
ern dogs would reach out to meet Southern 
conceptions. ) : 

And so it will be seen that many things 
come into the question—things not often 
enough taken into account when the argu- 
ments start. My friend Whit Cook down 
in Mississippi has a pointer dog named 
Sport which has never yet started in any 
field trial. Yet I would back Sport (and 
so would many others) to beat nine out 
of ten field trial dogs, just taking them as 
they come. But Sport is a great bird dog 
in every sense of the word. Greats must 
be matched against greats, if we are to 
prove anything. Give me one of the great 
field trial dogs—one of the champions— 
and I would back him to beat Sport. 

Alford’s John was one of the greatest 
pointers of all time. He was a field trial 
champion. He was owned by a friend with 
whom I hunt. So I am in a position to 
know some things about Alford’s John 
very intimately. I am not guessing. His 
owner, Bob Dickey, hunted over John 
regularly even during his active campaign- 
ing days. He ran great sweeping races in 
the trials ; yet he would always come down 
to the gun on shooting days. John had 
brains. There are many others which also 
have. There was no danger of ever losing 
Alford’s John—and he out-hunted, out- 
birded and out-lasted every “shooting dog” 
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FREE (0 
Dog Lovers 


the most 
complete 
Dog Book 


ever Published 





Approved by experts. Contains 
chapters on care, treatment, 
Sead, disease, remedies and 
various othersubjectsofinterest 
to dog lovers. 38 most po yd 
breeds of dogs shown ona e- 
scribed. Many more illustra- 
tions. 48 pages, size 814 x 11 in. 
Just off the press. Send coupon 
today for your FREE copy. 


Old Trus 


Dog Foods and Remedies 
OLD TRUSTY DOG FOOD COMPANY _ 
Needham Heights, Mass.or Emeryville, Cal. 

Please send me a FREE copy of 
The Old Trusty Dog Book 


Name 








City __ State G-2 

















YELLO RADORS 
RETRIEVERS 


Puppies for sale, from trained and register- 
ed stock, one litter sired by English field 
trial champion. 

H. B. CONOVER, 6 Scott St., Chicago 
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Pure-Bred Chesapeakes 


Broken dogs, youngsters and pups. 
Everything guaranteed to suit. 
DR. A. L. BEVERLY 


LAKEHAVEN FARM 
Arnolds Park Iowa 





Chesapeake Retrievers 


Four male puppies eight months old; 
six, eleven months. Dead grass color. 
Eligible for registration. Price on request. 


MOPANG KENNELS 


Hiram Corliss Cherryfield, Maine 











Setters and Pointers 


Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, 
Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and Lion 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 
THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 
Berry, Ky. 














rita 5S THE WAY 
TO KEEP 


YOUR DOG 
IN TRIM 


@BA FEED himsPRATT'S 
a DOG FOODS regu- 
larly! They’re crisp 
, and crunchy. Made ex- 
pressly for the canine constitution. They 
contain wholesome meat and wheat. 
SPRATT’S FOODS are recommended 
by veterinarians and breeders every- 
where. FIREES Send for brand new 
54 page dog book and samples. Write 
SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED, New- 
ark, N. J.—San Francisco, Cal. 


SPRATT'S 


DOG BISCUITS 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS 
PUPPIES AND 
YOUNG DOGS 


A fine bunch always on 
hand. Ranch raised and 
from Working Strains 


TRAINED 
DOGS 











Now on hand. a num- 
f: ber of splendid young 
— ==" dogs that were worked 
last season. We have no freeze-up. Three months of 
shooting, birds with us all season. My dogs get plenty 
of work and are well finished and bird wise. Buy your 
trained dog EARLY and get first pick. All broken to 
Force Retrieve. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
NOTE—The Injoh Water Spaniel :-— Largest and strongest of the epaniel 
breed. Good leg length mak +n fast = werful swimmer and ar 
ground worker. Will do i 
cod where the going is hard will do it ‘BETTE ER. 


PERCY K. SWAN, CHICO, CALIF. _ 


WORKING COCKERS 


We have a few well broken Cockers for upland 
shooting—one or two second season dogs and some 
younger ones broken this year in both dos and 
bitches. Telephone: Poughkeepsie 1850. No dogs 


t on approval 
" “A t'stud: Roweliffe War Dance, Fee $40. 


ROWCLIFFE KENNELS 
Poughkeepsie New York 


TREVALLEN ENGLISH SETTERS 


SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 
Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges, 
- Ruffed Grouse, etc 
Sound, handsome, champlionship-pedigreed, and 
ranch raised 30 miles north of the town of Islay 
Alberta. May be seen on game. Dogs guaranteed as 
described Better air-mail letters from long dist ances. 
Also a thoroughly broken young Pointer dog, of the 
Doughboy strain, but without papers. 


S. Mervyn Lloyd, Greenlawn, Islay, Alberta, Canada. 


HUNT’S ENGLISH SETTER KENNELS 


R. D. NEW HARTFORD, N. Y. 
Near Washington Mills, N. Y. 


Gun Dogs boarded, conditioned. Yard and 
Field trained for a limited number of custom- 
ers. No field trial dogs accepted. For real 
hunters have a few intelligent obedient and 
well bred English Setters experienced on all 
game birds—not cheap. 








work as any other ep a 
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Training 
Chesapeakes 
and Springers 
taught to re- 
trieve from 
land and water. 
Yard break- 
ing and force 
retrieving 
MONTY MONTAUE taught all breeds. 


Pointers and Chesapeakes for sale. 


W. H. HAND 
Cash Box Kennels East Hampton, L. L 
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against which he ever hunted here and there. 

Two falls ago in New England I had 
with me a bitch that is my best shooting 
dog. On twelve different occasions, also, 
she has been placed a winner in field trials. 
She has brains. She knows the difference 
between a field trial race and an all-day 
hunt—and adjusts her pace accordingly. 
Any brainy dog will learn to do the same. 
I have never lost her except twice—both 
times on point—once for three hours— 
and even then she still had her birds in 
front of her when found. 

Well, as I say, two falls ago I had this 
bitch with me in New England. One day 
I hunted her in Connecticut on ring-neck 
pheasants against a vointer dog which 
lived there. My friend remarked at the 
speed and range the setter bitch showed 
in those hills. As a matter of fact, she 
went neither too far nor too fast. I always 
knew where she was—and she was always 
under perfect control. She worked much 
closer and much slower than she would 
have in open quail country. But she was 
both faster and wider than the pointer. He 
was infinitely too slow and too close to 
serve any useful purpose. My friend’s 
conceptions were all wrong—that’s all. 
And he later admitted it—when the setter 
bitch found and pointed -every pheasant 
that was handled, while against her the 
pointer was never given a chance to make 
an independent find. And that’s the an- 
swer, or at least I think it is. Had we 
agreed, for instance, that each of us was 
to shoot only over points his own dog 
made, every shot would have fallen to me 
—while my friend would never have pulled 


our dogs sufficiently in preparation for our 
days afield so that we may develop a basis 
for quiet confidence in them—and they in us, 
An excited handler never does very well— 
certainly not with a high-geared. dog. 
Now I have tried to give our readers 
something at least to think about in con- 
nection with shooting dogs—field trial 
dogs or merely gun dogs, whichever you 
may please to term them. It makes no 
difference to me. There is much more that 
might be said—enough, in fact, to fill a 
book. I have tried to point out certain 
things, fairly and without bias. There are 
so many things still to say that I find it 
hard to close—quite yet. But I want to ask 
you to read something that someone else 
has written—a man who has had the ex- 
perience to know. The gentleman in ques- 
tion is Mr. E. Grecian of Kansas City 
and the following comments are quoted 
verbatim from an article by him in the last 
May 10th issue of The American Field. 


HERE are field trial winners, and 

field trial winners. Some are simply 
‘lucky dogs’ and unworthy of the title. This 
is due, very often, to little or no competi- 
tion in the smalfer trials. For example, 
there may be four dogs in a stake and three 
places. All four dogs may be mutts, but 
three of them go on record as field trial 
winners. This is one of the weak points 
in field trials. At least ten entries in any 
amateur stake should be the minimum. In 
the larger stakes, where birds are evenly 
distributed on uniform courses and when 
uniform weather conditions prevail dur- 
ing the entire stake, the best dogs usually 





A LOVELY POINT ON QUAIL 


a trigger. And it still remains my personal 
conception that the successful shooting 
dog is one over which you can pull a 
trigger on game that the dog finds and 
handles—game, too, that the dog finds 
which you would not merely have kicked 
up anyhow. If I’m wrong in this belief 
I'd like some of our readers to say so— 
constructively. 

One thing more: We must ourselves 
know how to handle a good dog if he 
is to deliver the best that’s in him. Far too 
many of us lack either the fine art of 
good handling—or the experience to do 
the job with the easy confidence that 
counts. If we are continually fretting 
about the dog—or at him—we’ll fret him 
and the quality of his work is bound to 
fall. That’s not his fault. It’s our fault. 
We must not blame our dogs for faults 
that we should shoulder ourselves. It is of 
utmost importance that we should work 


Photo J. A. Conty 
This English setter is Paliacho Don B. F.D.S.B. No. 95222. Owner: Stanley Murray, Rockport, Indiana 


win. Winners under such circumstances, 
as a rule, make ideal shooting dogs. All 
that is necessary to convert really high- 
class field trial dogs into high-class shoot- 
ing dogs is to kill birds over them. Ninety 
per cent of them will hunt to the gun after 
a: few birds are killed over their points, 
and be just as crazy to bag birds as they 
are to outdo their brace-mate in field trial 
competition. 

“I have hunted quail and_ prairie 
chickens over bird dogs for about forty- 
five years and during that time I have 
bred and owned and trained a great many 
pointers and setters. My first bird dog was 
a red-coated dog, supposed to be an Irish 
setter. I paid $5 for him, and there wasn’t 
enough money in the country to buy him 
from me. I wouldn’t give a dime for one 
like him today to shoot over. He would 
point quail when they happened to be in 
his path—always expressing his delight 
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with waving flag—and he was equally 
proficient on rabbits, squirrels, gophers, 
etc. He was a natural retriever and took 
greater delight in trailing crippled birds 
and retrieving dead ones than in finding 
and pointing live ones. He seemed to think 
it was my duty to find and kill birds for 
him to retrieve. I would not have traded 
him for the greatest field trial dog on 
earth, and it was a great many years later 
before I realized that a high-class field 
trial dog would have found and pointed 
ten birds to his one. 

“I began attending field trials about 
twenty years ago, and for a time I was 
quite positive, and sincere, in the belief 
that a dog developed and trained for field 
trial competition could not be used satis- 
factorily as a shooting dog. With more 
experience and observation at trials, how- 
ever, and after shooting over some win- 
ners, I became educated to the fact that 
I was badly mistaken. I had many argu- 
ments at trials, with owners and handlers, 
vehemently contending that I had shoot- 
ing dogs at home that could find more 
birds over the same grounds than their 
wild, racing field trial winners. My first 
awakening came in the Fall of 1911, when 
I spent a month at the training camp of 
the late lamented Billy Beazell, on the 
prairies near Towner, N, D. After the 
trials, in company with the late Fred 
Stephenson, I shot chickens over Beazell’s 
string of field trial winners, including La 
Besita, Paliacho, Boaz, Sport Count White- 
stone, Lady Highball, Charley P and oth- 
ers—all winners and dogs of top-notch field 
trial caliber. It was surprising, and a reve- 
lation to me, to find how these dogs, train- 
ed and keyed up for field trial competition, 
adapted their work to.fit the circumstances, 
after we began killing birds over their 
points, and produced the shooting for us. 


“TRED STEPHENSON owned La Be- 

sita and Lady Highball, and he told me 
they were excellent quail dogs, in cover, 
either from horseback or on foot. John 
Hunt was helping Beazell that year and he 
will bear me out in the statement that we 
had some wonderful chicken shooting over 
those dogs, and that we got twice as much 
shooting as the same number of ordinary 
shooting dogs would have produced. The 
natural, inherent qualities of these dogs 
had been fully developed through field 
trial methods of handling. There was no 
pottering on foot scent, no creeping or 
trailing. The wise old running cock birds 
were ‘nailed’ at top speed, in bold, fear- 
less, slashing abandon, or flushed in the 
attempt. It is true that they flushed birds, 
but when a flush was made it was done in 
a manner to elicit applause, rather than 
criticism, for this is the only method by 
which a dog can stop these running birds 
in short order. They are too cunning for 
the trailing, pottering dog. 

“It will be conceded, I presume, that 
a dog capable of winning three champion- 
ships can be regarded as highly exemplify- 
ing field trial standards. This granted, 
then Mary Montrose, Becky Broom Hill, 
Candy Kid and Feagin’s Mohawk Pal, all 
triple champions, would be striking ex- 
amples of what we are striving for in 
field trials. I venture the assertion that all 
of these dogs are, or were when living, 
high-class shooting dogs, either from 
horseback or on foot in heavy cover or 
open country. I can state, from personal 
experience, that two of them were ideal 
shooting dogs. I shot both chickens and 
quail, many times, over one of them be- 
fore he ran in trials, during his field trial 
career and after he was retired. He was 
equally at home on the broad, expansive 
Prairies or in heavy black-jack cover. He 
required little handling and was never out 
of hand. He had brains and ‘guts’ and he 


knew how to conserve his ‘guts’ for an 
all-day hunt. 

“The ideal bird dog, whether used for 
pleasure in shooting or in field trial com- 
petition, should have a good nose, brains, 
stamina, speed, range and style, and, of 
course, be thoroughly broken. The perfect 
bird dog would possess all of these traits, 
in ideally balanced proportion; but there 
are no perfect dogs. A dog may be strong 
in some of these qualities and weak in 
others. This is true of all shooting dogs, 
as well as all field trial dogs. For this 
reason perplexing situations often present 
themselves to judges in field trials, and 
the only solution is to run it out. One of 
the weak points in field trials. today is 
the limited time in which a stake is sup- 
posed to be finished. The first series of the 
more important open All-Age stakes 
should be one hour. 


“a THIRTY-MINUTE heat is not 

sufficient, unless birds are plentiful 
and evenly distributed. Luck plays too 
important a part in the thirty-minute-heat 
system, and it isn’t fair to the handler 
and the owner of a good dog, after time 
and money have been spent on him in 
preparation, if a birdless course is drawn, 
and only thirty minutes allotted to him 
to demonstrate what he has spent several 
years in learning how to do. Suppose a 
stake has forty starters and thirty of the 
dogs fail to find birds in the first series. 
The three best dogs in the stake may be 
among these thirty, yet they are elimin- 
ated, unless the judges want to take a 
chance of getting into hot water (and 
prolong the stake beyond the allotted 
time) by taking a large number of these 
thirty dogs back-into the second series 
with some of the ten that found birds. 
Even then the line of demarkation is a 
problem, and the natural thing for judges 
ta do is to take back only the dogs that 
found birds. Thus ‘lady luck’ plays too 
important a part in our present-day trials, 
and the handlers and owners take the 
matter philosophically, without making 
a determined effort to correct this weak- 
ness in the game. 

“A race was matched a few years ago, 
in the South, between Champion Dough- 
boy and a shooting dog, whose owner 
thought his dog could beat any field trial 
dog. A wager of $1,000 was posted, and 
the decision was to be based on the num- 
ber of points, over which birds could be 
killed, as I recall. I have forgotten the 
score, but it was overwhelmingly in Dough- 
boy’s favor—something like four to one, 
I believe. Possibly a race of this kind can 
be matched now, to be run next Fall, be- 
tween some shooting dog that has never 
run in trials, to be selected by the boys 
who have been contributing articles in 
which. they contend that field trial dogs 
are not good shooting dogs, and some 
prominent field trial winner.” 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 
SPARE THE WHIP! 


Qves.—I have a blue belton setter bitch eight- 
een months old. She is the hardest dog to make 
mind that I ever saw, regardless of breed, but 
very timid. Should she be whipped for failure to 
mind? Please give me the size, color and mark- 
ings of a full-blood blue belton. 

BartLette S. GarpNER. 

Ans.—A timid dog should not be punished by 
whipping. The important thing is to get her over 


the timidness. Until that is accomplished, you 


will have to put up with the fact that she doesn’t 
mind as you would like. But if you punish her by 
whipping, you will simply increase the timidity 
and then you won't have anything left to work 
on. You must proceed in the proper uence— 
and the first thing is to eliminate the timidity. 
There is no such thing as a “‘full-blooded blue 
belton.”” The term “blue belton’’ simply refers 
to the markings of certain English setters where 
the color intermixture of white and black ticks 
gives an effect rather resembling a blue. [Ep.] 


(END OF KENNEL DEPT.) 
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THE NEW 

Bird Dog’s Palace 

Clamps rigidly on the running board of any car, 
and is adjastable so thatit does not touch the body. 

Built of high quality automobile body steel— 
beautifully finished in genuine DuPont Duco. 
Designed to be most convenient for you to attach 
to your car, as well as for the dog’s comfort. 
mots ose, 
breeds. Adjustable to fit all ears. Immediate shipment. 
Mfrd. by THE DWIGHT McBRIDE COMPANY 

GOLDEN CITY, MISSOURI 





Keep your puppy playful and friendly by. 
Starting him off and keeping him nourished 
on Bennett's Milk- 
Bone. Famous for 
years as the dog's best 
food. 


BENNETTS 


MILK- BONE 


¥.4. BENNETT BISCUIT CO. 
(Where le Ovnery 
Awe. D & 10th St. New York 


IRISH SETTERS 


Sired by that great winning stud dog 


SMADA IRISH REX 
Hochwalt in Amer. Field says, ““The logical dog 
to take the place of his sire,’’ who produced the 
greatest field trial winning Irish in the country. 
*Ship me that good bitch. Fee $25 
Dr. R. J. Smith, R.F.D. 2 Mt. Gilead, 0. 














Palmerston Red Irish Setters at Stud 
Champion Palmerston Connemara Grand 
A broken field dog. Winner of 175 first prizes and 
78 Championship points. Fee $50. Palmerston Pat 
Kelly. Fee $50. Champion Palmerston Red Mike. Fee 
$50. Palmerston Jerry. Fee $50. 

FOR SALE 


Puppies—young stock and brood bitches 
DR. J. D. DORONDE 

48 East 89th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kennels: Spring Valley, New York 








OAK GROVE KENNELS 


Ina, Illinois 


Offers for sale, thoroughly trained pointers and 
setters, also young dogs and puppies. High class 
Coon, skunk and opossum hounds. Fox, wolf 
and coyote hounds, crackerjack rabbit hounds. 
Choice youngsters nicely started. All dogs ship- 
ped for trial. Descriptive Price List, ten cents. 








IRISH SETTERS 


Puppies by champion out of imported 
bitch, unusually high grade. 
ERNEST D. LEVERING, Ruxton, Md. 
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PERFECTION FOODS COMPANY 
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CARING FOR YOUNG 
RINGNECK PHEASANTS 


N this department in the April 1930 
issue, I gave as many details as possi- 
ble concerning the hatching and rear- 
ing of the young pheasants up to the 
end of the first week. Now we will dis- 
cuss the manner of bringing these broods 
to maturity. If you do not have a copy 
of the April issue, you may procure one 
through the Circulation Department. 

At the beginning of the second week 
the birds are still confined in their coops 
with the bantams and are fed four times 
a day. Water, fine grit and green food 
should be available for 
them in abundance. ° 
Green food is usually 
provided by placing the 
coop on close-clipped 
grass. It is important to 
be always watchful of 
the condition of the 
ground within the coop 
and the latter should be 
moved as soon as ‘there 
is any evidence of the 
grass being eaten down 
and the soil fouled. 

Water is given in 
earthenware crocks 
shown in the illustration. 
It is placed under the 
sheltered rear third of 
the coop so that the rays 
of the sun will not heat 
it. It may be set on a 
small heap of gravel and 
thus the birds will have 
the grit which they need 
so badly at all times. 

Watch the foster 
mother for lice. Exam- 
ine her closely every 
week at least and if the 
parasites are present, 
dust her thoroughly with louse-chase. That 
also will generally kill any lice that have 
come on the young birds but should it not 
do so, they ought to be treated with any 
of the fine preparations on the market for 
the same ailment in ordinary baby chicks. 

If the weather is fine and the brood has 
made good growth—which they will if 
cared for properly—they are ready for 
liberation at the end of ten days or two 
weeks. The front door of the coop is 
opened and the youngsters are allowed 
to range for themselves. The bantam is 
kept confined in the coop by the slats. 


“ 


- 
——« 








This Department inaugurates a novel ser- 
vice never vefore attempted in the outdoor 
magazine field. Mr. Horace Mitchell, when 
foe ge will be pleased to visit tracts of 

nd which our readers wish to stock with 
game birds and advise them as to best 
species and methods to use. The only 
charge for this service will be his expenses. 











Always feed and water the brood inside 
the coop. 

Where the rearing field is Jarge and 
contains a number of coops, it is a splen- 
did idea to mow a strip about eight or 
twelve feet broad down the field in front 
of the coops, leaving alternate eight to 
twelve-foot strips of tall grass for the 
birds to hunt in. This cleared aisle gives 


Sane 





Feeding and watering time among the brood coops. Note the type of water 
fountain and feed-dish 


the keeper opportunity to walk through 
without running the danger of stepping 
on any of the birds when they are on 
range, it keeps the coops dry and allows 
some protection from vermin. On smaller 
establishments a less extensive area may 
be quickly cut in front of the coops with 
a scythe. Naturally this mowing must be 
done before the birds are released. 

If domestic chickens have been on the 
farm within the past three years, keep 
your pheasants away from ground which 
has been used by the former birds. Some- 
times ring-necks can be safely run on 


land which has been previously occupied 
by chickens but the danger is too great 
to overlook, and when it can be avoided 
the wild birds should not be thus exposed 
to the bacteria left by their domesticated 
relatives. 

Soon after the start of the second week 
the broods are fed only three times a day 
on the same food—a baby chick starter of 
the best obtainable brand. The third week 
they are fed twice a day and this continues 
for the remainder of their lives unless 
some simpler and better system develops. 

Planting pheasants in the wild by the 
“brood method” is one of the best securi- 
ties against their straying. They will wan- 
der to some extent anyhow but they are 

more likely to remain 
. close to where they were 
a. raised. A further advan- 
? tage in this for the con- 
servationist-breeder _ is 
that it enables him to 
cut expenses and get the 
birds off his hands much 
sooner than if he waited 
ten to twelve weeks more 
in order to release them 
without their foster 
mothers. On certain 
tracts it is far better to 
plant fully-grown birds 
but whenever the brood 
system of liberation can 
be used, it ought to re- 
ceive close attention. 


NDER this plan the 

broods are taken to 
the woods when they are 
about two weeks old. 
Their foster mothers ac- 
company them and the 
families are liberated 
near good water and 
cover. Grain of the prop- 
er size is left for them 
and feedings are con- 
tinued once a day for about two weeks. 
Then the birds are fed every other day, 
and so on with a decrease in feedings each 
week until they are supporting themselves 
entirely from the country. 

Many game breeders will wish to finish 
off the growth of their birds on the farm 
and defer the planting of them until they 
are over four months old. Whether you 
are raising pheasants for an association 
of sportsmen or are engaged in the work 
for the profit there is in it, the annual 
crop of birds must have free range if 
they are to mature into first-class stock. 
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By “free range” I mean extensive areas 
where the birds may do all the roaming 
they wish and gain exercise in the pur- 
suit of insects that are absolutely essential 
for their growth. During the season of 
1929 I experimented with a brood of two 
late-hatched birds; rearing them in a 
brood coop and not permitting them to 
roam. I wanted to discover if good birds 
with all the needed food elements really 
required much range to reach perfection. 
As a result of that experiment I can say 
positively that free range is necessary. 





A brood of 3-months-old ring-necks with 
foster-mother just after being trapped on 
the rearing field 


These two-birds (cocks) were kept in the 
6 by 3 coop until they were four months 
old. The coop was moved about every 
other day to fresh ground and plenty of 
mash, green food and beef scrap were 
provided. These ring-necks came from my 
own strain of blood that has brought me 
many compliments for their excellence in 
color, size and stamina. Yet these two 
cocks after the first two weeks were never 
any better than “fair to middlin’”. They 
did not attain good size, nor was their 
coloring very good. Whether or not they 
would be useful in breeding to first-grade 
hens I do not know for I think it might 
spoil my good birds to bring this uncer- 
tain factor into their blood. 


N the average, about a quarter of an 
acre is needed to give one brood of 15 
ring-necks the range they should have. 
On large fields this may be decreased a 
little. For instance: 40 acres would care 
for about 300 coops with 15 pheasants each. 
As soon as the keeper notices that the 
pheasants are well enough feathered to get 
along without the warmth of the bantam, 
the broods should be caught and placed in 
the big finishing pens. The proper time 
to catch them will be determined by visit- 
ing the rearing field at night with a flash- 
light and seeing if all the broods are in- 
side the coops with the bantams and if 
they are brooding under her or are sleep- 
ing away from her. By closing the front 
doors of the coops, the broods may be 
collected and placed in the enclosures. 
It is wise to clip one wing of all young 
stock put in the pens so that they cannot 
injure themselves in the wire and so that 
they will never become wire-shy. The 
latter condition is brought about by the 
ring-necks hitting the top-wire on flushing 
in the pens. They develop a fear of this 
top-netting and so, upon liberation, will 
flush only” about six feet and then hunch 
their shoulders to ward off the expected 
blow. With one wing clipped they seldom 
get this way. Within a few weeks their 
flight feathers on the clipped wing will 
grow out enough for them to flush readily 
and the birds are then prepared for trans- 
fer to the coverts. 
The greatest danger in penning the 
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Wire Netting at Wholesale 
rs. Me, saving @ ne pettine J all sizes for any 
Prompt deliv: 
Chicago, San 


Free Catalog on Crown Pen Materials 
CROWN IRON WORKS CoO. 


1250 Tyler St. N. E. 
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WILD GRAY MALLARDS 


Hand reared stock, good strong Flyers, for 
early fall delivery at $2.25 each. Place your 
orders ahead to insure, prompt delivery. Safe 
arrival, and satisfaction guaranteed. Other 
varieties of wild ducks and geese for sale. 


THOS. J. REED, Chincoteague, Va. 


GAME FARMS Aviscond 





“Game Bird Breeding’, 50c. Noted State Game 
official writes: “1 consider the information it 
contains superior to any work on the subject’’. Ask 
about our CORRECT Game Foods. 








MACKENSEN 
GAME FARM 


Offering all kinds of pheasant 
eggs, ornamental land and water- 
fowl, wild animals, etc. 


William J. Mackensen, Yardley, Penna. 


RINGNECK PHEASANTS 
For Breeding and Stocking 
Price on Quantity orders 


TIOGA PHEASANTRY 
Newark Valley, N. Y. 











MONGOLIAN and ENGLISH 
RINGNECK PHEASANTS 
Pure Bred, and reared under ideal 
conditions assuring perfect birds 
early in the fall. Write for prices. 


PEACE VALLEY FARMS 
* CHALFONT, PENNA. 

















MONTCALM 
GAME FARM 


Young Ringnecks for Fall delivery. Montcalm 
Pheasants are vigorous, strong and brilliant in 
color. Ideal for game preserves. Prices Fooeenable. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. Address R.F.D. . 3, 
Box N, Phoenixville, Pa. 




















NATURAL FOODS FOR ATTRACTING WILD DUCKS 


You can have a thousand wild ducks on your waters to every hundred that come there now 
by providing plenty. of their favorite foods. Many kinds for all water conditions, including 


Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Sago Pondweed Seeds 
which are guaranteed to grow and produce satisfactory results can be planted 
NOW. Large healthy seeds of a high germination at a lower price. Liberal 
discount on early orders. Write describing waters and conditions and receive 
free expert planting advice, 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 


literature and prices. 








Box 331-A Oshkosh, Wis. 














Phmotof) RINGNECKS 


will make you ponder o’er your Gun Aim. 
Now Booking orders for young pheasants, fall 
delivery. Strong Vigorous Birds. A quality 
to make your results count. 
PARAMOUNT GAME FARM 
Box 175 


Martinsville, Ind. 


We are 
NOW OFFERING 


1000 young English Ringnecks and Mon- 
golian Pheasants (Sept.-Oct. delivery) for 
penning or turning into covers. All 1930 
hatched, to suit purchasers, at very reason- 
able prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


SCARBORO GAME FARM, Scarboro Beach, Me. 














FOR SALE 


700 Ringneck Pheasants. $2.60 each in lots 
of 50 or over. High-grade 1930 early hatch. 
Free Range and full flight. Live Delivery 
Guaranteed. 


CARL H. BENSON GAME FARM 


Lamoille, lowa 





DHEASANTS 


Ringnecks and Fancy Breeds 
Price List Upon Request 
Visits by appointment only 
TOPSTONE PHEASANTRY 
Ridgefield Connecticut 




















ORIGINALS 


An orignal oil painting is be- 
yond the financial reach of many 
men but we can sell the original 
of the cover of this and previous 
issues at a price much less than 
we paid. 

No type matter or lettering on 


any original. 


Paintings by master artists make 
attractive den, office or club 
room decorations. 





Pheasants—Mallard Ducks 


Wild Turkeys 


Hardy Northern Grown 


EGGS—Ring-Neck, Biack-Neck, Mongolian, from 
1929 imported birds. 
A chance to change your blood lines. 
LINE-BIRDS—Early hatched 1929 coche for sale. 
a ~ “epee DUCKS from wild trapped 
bird 
EGGS—From pure bred WILD TURKEYS. 
Also some splendid pens of young stock for sale. 
All raised on our 8000 acre game farm and 
shooting preserve. 


GROUSEHAVEN FARMS 
Box G Lupton, Michigan 

















RINGNECKS 


After August 15th we can deliver 12 to 14 
weeks old Ringneck Pheasants at $3.00 per 
bird—F. 0. B. 

Order now! 


PINE PHEASANT AND POULTRY FARM 
East Moriches Long Island, New York 
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School of Game - Breeding 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


A complete source of information on the 
breeding of Pheasants, Quail, Wild Ducks, 
and Ornamental Fowl for profit 
New and proven methods of cheaper and more 
efficient production set forth in detail 
Game-Breeding 
is more profitable than poultry ranching 
KNOWLEDGE YOU NEED 
For full information write: 


HALEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. O, P.O. Box 341, Portsmouth, N. H. 















Squab Book FREE 


PR squabs selling by millions to rich trade. Raised in 


a 1 month. No mixing feed, no night labor, no 
ial 
te 







to attend. Sell for double chicken prices. rite 
at once for free 43- -p. book telling how to 
and profit by mew fast sales 

UTH ROCK 








lished 29 years. Founder of the squab industry. Largest business 
in the world in ba meat and pigeon supplies, Reference. any 
bank. We ship breeding stock everywhere on three months’ trial. 


BREED FUR ANIMALS 


FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 
Best monthly breeder’s magazine covers en- 
tire field of breeding Fox, Mink, Muskrat, 
Beaver, Raccoon, Fur Rabbits, Karakul S$ or 
etc. Sample copy 15c. Subscription U 
and Canada $1.00 per year. Foreign $1.50. 

AMERICAN FUR BREEDER 
Lock Box 30 St. Peter, Minnesota 














Facts on Fur Farming 
YEAR?> fSaereasrereene 


I the Silver Fox _— ur ee ndus- 


BO OR vices. 176 LS, all Nabout far fare farina: 


how 0g build pene bor to nd b iow to sk 
today for a a copy Send BSc to o to cover — ay 
American Netiens) Fos & F Fox & Fer Breed ers Association 


Official pegistration ergenisation of the fur breedi industry 
479 McKnight Bidg. Min: og See 


MOUNT YOUR RECORD FISH 


[ will not only guarantee and satisfy you in every 
respect, but will give you expression in my work 
that will more than please you. Can give you 
leading. sportsmen throughout the United States 
as reterences, also E. F. Warner, publisher of 
Field and Stream. Address 
JNO. MURGATROYD 
TAXIDERMIST 
128 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FREE An unusual magazine filled with 
up-to-the-mfute fur farming 





news. Contains lessons, helpful 
hints and valuable suggestions 
for a fur farmer and those plan- 
ning to raise silver foxes for 
profit. Send for FREE copy or 
enclose $1 for 4 consecutive is- 
sues and our confidential Fur 
Market report and large illus- 
trated grading chart. 


Silver Fox News, » 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 


“OUR DOGS” 


The Leading Kennel News Paper 


“OUR DOGS” has upon its staff the most 
eminent critics and writers on canine matters. It 
contains reports of all the most important canine 
events, Shows and Field Trials all over the world. 

Correspondents in all the principal centers. 
Yearly subscriptions for the United States, $6.36. 
Offices: Oxford Road Station Approach 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


NEW! The Bird- Dog Training Collar NEW! 
‘*TRAINO’ A Word to the Wise 
Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 


dog expert, writes: 
Since ua collars last season 1 would not be without them for 








to 
other collar I ever used. Brapr 1TH 
The Best Police and Bird-dog Training Collar ever known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, etc. A 
leader and check collar in one. By Matt Postratp, $2.59. 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley end other Sportsmen. 
FREEMAN LLOYD Oseawana-on-Hudson, New York 


BUY THE WORLD’S BEST 
CHINCHILLA RABBITS 
largest breeder. Write to- 


50. 
day for full details! = 


MT. FOREST, 203 Bagley Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





Every animal sound, pro- 
lific . . . from the world’s 
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young birds is that they will start feather- 
eating. This may be prevented by having 
the finishing pens well sowed to vetch, 
rape, clover, buckwheat, etc., and having 
cabbage heads hung from cords for them 
to play with, and also by adding 25 per 
cent beef scrap to the mash they receive 
every morning. By this time they are 
eating intermediate chick feed in the eve- 
nings and as time goes on and the birds 
become bigger, they are brought on to 
the wheat and oats ration given their 
parents. 

Next month we take up the matter of 
shipping the stock. 


EYE TROUBLE IN YOUNG RING- 
NECKS 


R. W. L. DEMING, Cross Roads 

Farm, Litchfield, Connecticut, a noted 
member of the medical profession, is one 
of the thousands who have taken up game 
breeding for the first time. Unlike the 
vast majority, Dr. Deming enters the in- 
dustry not for the profit to be had from 
raising birds, but for the most commend- 
able purpose of doing what he can to pro- 
duce the finest strain of birds, to assist 
game-farmers in standardizing the three 
varieties of the ring-neck ‘so that even a 
novice will be able to tell at once whether 
his birds are worthy of the time and 
money spent on them. 

Becoming interested in the fascinating 
work through several of his neighbors, 
Dr. Deming has already been so kind as 
to offer the Editor of this Department a 
suggestion that all our readers may find 
useful. Among the young stock in the 
pens of his friends, there appeared several 
birds with eyes entirely or partially closed. 
The lids were heavily incrusted with scales 
—a dried secretion from some sort of in- 
fection. A few specimens so afflicted died 
before anything was done for them. Dr. 
Deming suggested dropping in the eye a 
ten per cent aqueous solution of Argyrol 
once a day. This cure took effect quickly 
and within a few days no sign of the 
trouble could be discovered. 

No really definite cause for the infection 
could be found, but it was suspected that 
it may have been grains of tice-powder 
used on the hen, getting under the lids of 
the pheasants’ eyes. 

I am always glad to have helpful sug- 
gestions made. It is only by acquiring 
information of every sort from all over 
the country that I can be of the most as- 
sistance to our readers. Write me about 
your own experiences. 


TWELVE-WEEK STOCK 


HE policies of a game farm must be 

determined by the owner. Whether 
eggs are to be the only product sold or 
whether adult stock is to be the sole 
source of income is something that no one 
can decide for the breeder. It is possible 
for this Department to make suggestions 
and to assist game farmers in obtaining 
a full survey of obtainable facts but it is 
not feasible to prescribe any system of 
marketing as superior to all others. Differ- 
ing conditions call for more than one 
means of cashing-in on the surplus. 

I notice with pleasure in the various 
price-lists with which our advertisers have 
favored me that many of them are con- 
sidering it good business to offer twelve- 
weeks-old birds for sale. Such stock from 
a good blood-line, raised under the right 
conditions, is a wonderful investment. 
At that age the birds are, or should be, 
over any critical period. They are ready 
to care for themselves and they may be 
purchased at a lower price than when 
they are older. Sex may be distinguished 






































“We showed to 800 
People and We 
Cleared $100” 


“We did not intend it as a money 
making proposition, but are more 
than pleased with the returns. 
Have not heard anything but fa- 
vorable comment concerning the 
pictures.” The Waynes’ Fish 
and Game Protective Assn. 
Every kind of men’s club and as- 
sociation has found these pictures 
wonderful entertainment. They 
draw big crowds and they put 
money in the treasury. Your club 
should have the same experience 


ield ¢ 
m 


MOTION PICTURES OF 
HUNTING AND FISHING 


You have 37 reels to choose from 
showing the taking of every kind 
of American game and game fish 
by some of the most expert hunt- 
ers and anglers who’ have ever 
lived. No matter where you live 
you will find among these reels 
many which show the kind of 
hunting and fishing found in your 
section. There are 


14 Fishing Pictures 


trout of all kinds—bass—salmor 
channel bass — muskies — all 
kinds of deep sea game fish. 


9 Duck Shooting Pictures 
14 Hunting Pictures 


quail—chicken—geese—turkey — 
bear—deer—moose—mountain lion 
—goats—etc. 


PICTURES COST CLUB 
NOTHING 


Not a cent comes out of your 
treasury. These pictures really 
help you keep your club together 

mon To every member more en- 
thusiastic about it. They are the 
finest pictures of their kind ever 
made. 








If you have a 16 mm. projector, a 
library of hunting and fishing pic- 
tures, owned outright, will afford 
you endless hours of enjoyment. 
The following four pictures are 
best possible beginning: 

Striped Bass Maryland Turkey 
Bob White Alaska Grizzlies 


These are Firtp & Stream pic- 
tures reduced to 16 mm. size for 
bome use. 100 ft. reels, $10 each 
if ordered immediately. 400 ft. 
reels $30. 








Send this coupon NOW 


me ne coe eee ee ee es ee ee 
Fretp & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Send me complete information 
your pictures, terms, etc. 


about 
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at three months and birds of this age 
stand transportation very well. 

For the novice making the first step in 
game breeding, as well as for the estab- 
lished breeder anxious to get new blood 
for the following year, I recommend 
twelve-weeks-old birds on the ground of 
economy. 

You should remember that such stock 
has not finished growing. Ample room 
must be given it. At least 50, and better 
75, square feet of land should be the range 
of each bird and opportunity for fresh 
ground should be available if that on 
which they are confined becomes unsuit- 
able. 

Perhaps the best way to handle this 
stock is to fence a large field with a six- 
or eight-foot barrier having an over- 
hang of a foot. One wing of the birds may 
be clipped and their food given as pre- 
scribed in this Department. In one corner 
of the enclosure a covered cage may be 
erected and the birds fed inside so that they 
may be more under control and easier to 
catch for wing-clipping or their transfer 
to wintering pens later. 

Twelve-weeks-old game-birds are well 
worth considering seriously if any pur- 
chase of new stock is contemplated. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


CONCERNING PHEASANTS 


Eprtor Game-Breepinc Dept.: 

What is the best feed for pheasants? How 
many square feet must each one be allowed? 
How many eggs do they lay and what size are 
they? What is the best feed for young pheas- 
ants? Please tell me anything that you think 
would be useful to me. Must the eggs be set 
under a bantam hen? Thank vou. 

Raprorp SALLeE, Tenn. 


Ayswer: Oats and wheat mixed three to one 
respectively, is the best grain mixture for adult 
pheasants unless other grains are less expensive 
in your neighborhood. In any event do not feed 
corn. The best obtainable brand of dry mash 
mixed crumbly wet with water is the best break- 
fast during the breeding season. 

Allow at least 24 square feet per bird with 
opportunity to give them fresh ground as often 
as needed. Growing birds need much more space 
than this. 

From 40 to 150 eggs per year are the average 
number for ring-necks. Yearlings lay the least. 
Really, a production of 90 eggs between April 
first and July first is as good as anyone could 
ask for. Riag-neck eggs are about one-half to 
three-quarters the size of an ordinary hen’s egg. 

If you wish to be practically certain of suc- 
cessful hatching and rearing, the eggs should 
be set under bantams—Japanese silkies prefered. 

See issues of Fretp anp Stream for August, 
September, and November 1929 and all the 1930 
issues for more detailed information. 

Game-Breepinc Epitor. 


RATS ON A GAME FARM 


Dear Mr. MitcHert: With great interest I 
listened to your radio talks on game-breeding 
from Station WEAF. Also read your Game- 
Breeding Department in Frecp anp Stream. I 
ave yon golden, Lady Amherst and ring- 
neck pheasants, also mallard ducks. In fur 
animals I have one grey fox, 1 pair red fox, and 
1 raccoon. 

I am having trouble with rats in my pheasant 

ns (permanent pens) and have decided to 
uild smaller pens that can be moved weekly to 
new grounds. 

We have on my farm, the Cedar Cliff Rod 
and Gun Club, Inc., of which I am the presi- 
dent, and release annually from 100 to 150 
pheasants besides from 40 to 45 cans (40 quarts) 
of trout in our open waters. We do not believe 
in posting against hunting and fishing. 

Georce G. Bozrem, Connecticut 
Answer: Mighty glad to receive this letter tell- 
ing of the really productive activities of an 
energetic organization of sportsmen. I wish the 
club the best of luck and hope they will keep 
me in touch with their fine work, 

Rats are the bane of the game farm and must 
be wiped out before the best work can be done. 
On my own place I have found that ‘Rat-Nip” 
is a very effective agent for the destruction of 
tats. We keep a supply always on hand and set 
out plates of food, prepared according to direc- 
tions, about every two weeks so that we may 
catch any newly arrived rats. This suggestion 
may help Cedar Cliff. 

Game-Breepinc Ep1ror, 


= 
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Send today for latest Crown cata- 
log —a post card will bring it. 











L—< Free —— 


SAVE MONEY == 
on Wire Ketting 


Buy from Crown at wholesale prices. 
all wire netting 
from large stocks at Clinton, Mass., Chicago, San Fran- 
Seattle, 
generous discounts. 


CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 


1150 Tyler Street N. E. 
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Big saving on 
orders. Prompt delivery in all sizes 
and Minneapolis. Write for prices and 
Find out about the new low cost 
nstruction for bird and animal enclosures. Deal 
‘own and buy more for your money. 


This Business Established 1878 





Minneapolis, Minn. 








EASTERN MINK 


Pen raised, Pen born 


On the New York Auction | 
in February, New England | 
mink sold for the highest 
price. | 
| 


Pen raised Muskrats 
for June shipment. 


GREENLAND FUR FARM 
GREENLAND, N. H. 














TARNEDGE FOXES 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


The Prize Winning Ranch 


Every fox sold is bred 
by Prize Winners 


40 Pairs of Prize Winners 


The Oldest Ranch in the U. S. 
Catalogue SABATTIS, N. Y. 








Attract Wild Duck: 


Wild Rice, 





Musgrass, ete. bring 
ducks in swarms. Terrell's famous 
sure-growing seed sent anywhere 
for fall p€anting, while supply lasts. 


Special price until September 1. 
Musgrass now ready. Wild Rice 
September 1. Free booklet, write 


TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARMS 
358 D Bik, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 





-FOR SALE- 


BROOK TROUT 
All Sizes for Stocking Purposes 














WHITE’S GAME PRESERVE 


Waterlily P.O., Currituck Sound, N.C. 

Wild duck foods that will grow. Wild cel- 

ery, Sago Pond Weed, Widgeon grass and 

other kinds. Our Mr. White will visit any 

Preserve in the United States to advise 

about the growing of food if requested. 
Best of references. 





Stock Your Lakes and Streams 


with 


BROWN and RAINBOW TROUT | 

All sizes for* prompt delivery | 

WILLOWEMOC CREEK HATCHERY 
DeBruce, New York 








Eyed Eggs in Season 
Standard Prices 


Write us your Needs 


EDEN BROOK . TROUT PONDS 
St. Joseph Station, N. Y. O. & W. RY. 
P.O. Address: Merriewold, Sullivan Co.,N. ¥. 


Wild Rice 
for DUCKS 
MUSKRATS 
Ee and FISH 
Write for svecial price on our seed rice for imme- 
diate delivery—We specialize in the Giant wild rice 
seed. Also parched rice for table use. 
MacGREGOR-DENNERLY CO. 
Box 688 itkin, Minn. 




















BIG PROFITS 


Can supply 


Live Argentine Nutrias 
FOR BREEDING 
Write for details to 


G. MULLER, Furskin Exporter 
Salta 1403-13 Buenos Aires, Argentina 

















Tf you restock with Natural Aquatic Plants Gathered, 
Stored and Packed to insure growth. Order Wild 
Rice seed for fall planting now. We also have Wild 
Celery, Sago Pond Plant, Wapato, Duck Potato and 
other attractions for waterfowl, fish and muskrats. 
Also parched wild rice for table use. Write for 
literature. Box 115 


Geo. D. Hamilton’s Aquatic Farms 


WILD DUCKS forSale 


Cinnamon Teal, Green-wine Teal, Red- 
heads, Widgeon, Gadwalls, Pintails, Spoon- 
bills, Wood Ducks. Also Valley Quail. 
Live Arrival Guaranteed 
M. R. CHEESMAN 
Murray, R.F.D. No. 3, Utah 





Detroit Lakes, Minnesota 














NEW ZE WHITE 












AND NCHI 
Make 
w 


—!| FEED THE DUCKS 


I have made a study and specialty of ducks 
and geese—their habits and feeding. Bring the 
ducks to your place with my Wild Celery, 
Widgeon grass and Sago Pond Weed—the three 
best foods. Am experienced in planting duck 
food and will go to your pond if necessary. 
Write or wire for information ond prices per bushel. 
R. D. ROBERTS, Waterlily, N. C. 
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Removaace Pins For 
: AbDsuSTING 
m LINE Capacity 


Line Guide 


Get this newest 
thing in bait 
casting reels 


FREE! 


You know at least 50 men who would thoroughly en- 
joy every issue of Field & Stream just as you do. In a 
couple of hours you can get 6 of them to give you their 
subscriptions for Field & Stream. Do it; send us the 
money and their names and addresses and one of these 
reels will go to you in 48 hours. 


SPpoo.- ~ 
INCLOSER 


No gears to wear out. Self spooling, noiseless, free from 
back lashes, easily taken apart. Automatic brake, for cast- 
ing. Thumb-drag brake, for playing fish. Line capacity 100- 
200 yards (adjustable). Agate line guide. Made of nickel 
silver and aluminum; black finish; bearings phosphor bronze; 
shaft tool steel; diameter 4%”. Made ty Heddon. Value 
$7.50. Yours for 6 subscriptions. 


And this excellent bait casting rod—FREE 


Left: Famous South Bend split bamboo 
bait casting rod. =~ grade, genuine 
agate guides and top. Value $15. Free to 











az 


In another couple of days, using only your spare time, 
you can get another 12 subscriptions easily; and receive 
one of these splendid South Bend rods that will give 





you for only 12 subscriptions. 


you years of faithful service and innumerable hours of 
enjoyment, without paying a penny for it. You will 
be surprised to see how easily you can earn this rod. 


And then go on and get everything else you need for complete 
fishing equipment, absolutely free, without paying out one cent. 
Or, start now and without spending a, penny have a couple of 
hundred or more dollars’ worth of rifles, shotguns, clothing, etc., 
by the time the hunting season opens. 


This is not a lot of “applesauce”. Many others have done it: 
so can you. We have had many readers, and not professional 
salesmen either, average $5. worth of subscriptions per hour, 
earning fifty dollar rifies in less than 10 hours. Scores more 


For INSTANCE: 





have averaged $3. an hour. You can get everything you need 
for complete enjoyment of the out-of-doors absolutely free in 
this manner. All you need is willingness to ask the sports- 
men you know to help you by giving you their subscriptions. 


A loving, faithful friend 
and hunting companion, 


FREE. 


Goeves ies’: pote 
This Model 2 ; Pocket xe. eight 20 . 
ae ns 2) Savage eR Action ounces. Length 11 inches. Mr. G. F. Walker, of Hailey, Idaho, got 






rifle, either .300 or .250-3000 cali- 
ber, yours for only 36 subscriptions. 
Extremely accurate, with enormous 


Solid steel blade, 2%” x 4”. 
Handle is metal and spring- 
hinged guard is lined with 


this beautiful and finely bred spaniel for 
only 12 subscriptions, which he obtained 
in a few hours. He also got a shotgun in 


a few hours additional. If you want a fine 
dog, look at our Kennel Department adver- 
tisements, let us know which dog you 


lead and folds into handle. 
Value $3.25. Yours for 3 
subscriptions. 


velocity and flat trajectory, is suit-, 
able for all kinds of hunting. 








want and we'll let you know how many 
subscriptions you need. 


Any article made by any concern that advertises in Field & 
Stream can be earned in this manner. Look through these pages 
now, pick out what you want, and we’ll tell you the number of 
subscriptions required. 


SEND THIS COUPON NOW! 


Field & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


! 
| 
Send me complete information and supplies, so that I 
can start getting subscriptions right away. | 
| 
| 





8-30 F&S 
































Tue Powers ENGRAVING 
Compantgs cordially invite 
those interested in modern re- 
production to inspect an en- 
tirely new development in the 
method of photography and 
etching. 

Appointments can be made by 
telephoning any of the three 
Powers offices. 














Modern Reproduction 


For over a quarter of a century the name of Powers and 
photo-engraving have been synonymous. Through all 
of these years the Powers Engraving Companies have 
successfully serviced the discriminating user of photo- 
engraving. In addition, the work of the Powers labo- 
ratories and experimental divisions has played a great 
part in the development of new and better methods 
of reproduction. A considerable amount of the repro- 
duction of modern advertising and publication illus- 
tration is the result of this work. 


ILLUSTRATE ARO GELS 


Three complete Powers plants 
for day and night service 


POWERS REPRO- 
DUCTION CORP 
205 West 39th Street 
New York City 
Telephone Pennsylvania 0600 
e 
POWERS PHOTO 
ENGRAVING CO 
154 Nassau Street 
New York City 
Telephone Beckman 4200 


POWERS PHOTO 
ENGRAVING CO 

216 East 45th Street 

New York City 

Telephone Murray Hell 5900 























V 4 BUILT FOR SPEED 


Like the ruffed grouse, this gun is built for 
speed. There’s nothing like it to stop one of 
these booming balls of feathers before he darts be- 
hind a sheltering tree. For quail that skim into 
thickets, for the woodcock in his damp, dense haunts, 
for all brush shooting, the Model 17 Remington is 
the ideal gun. 


It has won many sportsmen to the 20 gauge for all types 
of upland shooting; and some prefer it even for ducks. 


The Model 17 Remington has the smoothest and fast- 
est action of any repeating shotgun. It is hammerless, 
has a solid breech and bottom ejection, is beautifully 
balanced, has trim lines, and dark, American walnut 
stock and foré-end. 


Your dealer probably has the Model 17 in stock. If 
not, write for a descriptive circular, take this to your 
dealer, show him the gun you want and he can get it 
for you quickly. 

REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


25 Broadway New York City 


ringtor 
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